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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 
By H. E. SLAUGHT, University of Chicago. 


During the year just closed the Editors of the Monruty have endeavored to 
make this journal occupy a unique position in this country. How well they 
have succeeded is not for them to say. However, it may be helpful to all con- 
cerned to review the situation briefly and to consider our plans for the coming 
year. 

What we have tried not to do. We have tried not to encroach in any way 
upon the well-defined field of our excellent secondary school journals of mathe- 
matics. We have not explicitly considered secondary school problems or policies. 
We have not dwelt upon pedagogical matters pertaining directly to secondary 
mathematics. Nevertheless, it is by no means true that we are without interest 
in the secondary field. On the contrary, we have an interest that is far deeper 
than the mere formulation and discussion of committee reports or of pedagogical 
theories. We believe that the teachers themselves are by far the most important 
factor in any educational scheme, and that unless these teachers, at least those 
who are responsible for planning and directing the work, have sources of inspira- 
tion and power outside of themselves and independent of their daily routine, then 
the best of plans and of pedagogical rules of procedure will accomplish but little 
in actual practice. We conceive that the Montuty has a mission to perform 
in helping to supply such inspiration and power to those high school teachers 
who can be brought within the sphere of its influence. On this point see the 
remarks by T. G. Rodgers on page 382 of this issue, and also the recent action 
of California teachers of mathematics reported on page 36. 

On the other hand we have tried not to encroach upon the field of the advanced 
scientific journals of mathematics. We have refrained from publishing articles 
of a highly specialized character, and indeed in all articles involving technical 
terms or discussions we have tried to insist upon such explanations and illustra~- 
tions as would render the context intelligible to the average reader of fair attain- 
ment in the ordinary courses of college mathematics, including calculus, taken by 
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candidates for the Bachelor’s degree. Nevertheless, it is by no means true that 
we are without interest in the higher, technical, mathematical field. On the 
contrary, we have an interest that is far more vital than the mere supplying of 
technical papers which can be read only by specialists. We believe that large 
numbers who would become active and effective in higher mathematical research 
are now lost to the cause simply by reason of the fact that there are no inter- 
mediate steps up which they can climb to these heights. We believe that the 
Montuty has a mission to perform in holding the interest of such persons by 
providing mathematical literature of a stimulating character that is within 
their range of comprehension, and by offering an appropriate medium for the 
publication of worthy papers which the more ambitious among them may produce. 
What we have tried to do. Having in mind the principles stated above we 
have during 1913 supplied 325 pages of matter, exclusive of the index to Volume 
XX, distributed as follows: papers involving subjects of historical interest, 87 
pages; papers involving general information concerning the progress of mathe- 
matics, such as meetings of associations, book reviews, notes and news, 57 pages; 
topics involving pedagogical considerations, especially with regard to subject 
matter, 37 pages; papers involving a minimum of mathematical technicalities 
and dealing with topics of wide interest, 56 pages; papers of a somewhat more 
technical character in which, however, we have tried to have the technical terms 
explained for the benefit of the general reader, 38 pages; problems proposed and 
solved and miscellaneous questions involving difficulties actually encountered 
by our readers, 50 pages. We have thus tried to maintain an appropriate 
balancing of matter so as to conserve the interests of all our readers. . 
What we desire to do during the coming year. During 1914 it will be ou 
endeavor to maintain the standards already established and to improve upon the 
past in every way possible. In order to do this we need the codperation and con- 
structive criticism of all our friends. For example, a certain reader whose 
opinion is greatly appreciated thinks that we should have more papers on topics 
in applied mathematics, and he immediately backs up his opinion by sending us 
a contribution which will appear in the March issue. That is what we mean by 
codperation. The editors have no possible interest in this undertaking which 
should not appeal directly to every one who is really concerned for the develop- 
ment of mathematics in this country. Their responsibilities and burdens are 
self-imposed and without emolument, save for the satisfaction which may accrue 
from aiding in a cause in which they heartily believe. It is their ambition to 
make the Monruty render genuine service to every teacher of courses in college 
mathematics in this country, whether in academy, high school, normal school, 
college, or university ;.to stimulate to higher endeavor every student of mathe- 
matics, whether in school or not, who may be attracted by the papers, problems, 
questions or discussions published in the Monty; and to win and hold the 
codperation of all who can in any department render assistance in carrying out 
these plans. In particular, every one who reads these lines may at once give 
important assistance by bringing the Monruty to the attention of those who 
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may not know about it. The subscription list was doubled in 1913. If it should 
be doubled again in 1914, the journal would become self-sustaining. It can be 
done. 


THE TACTICAL PROBLEM OF STEINER. 
By W. H. BUSSEY, University of Minnesota. 


Norse sy THE Eprrors.—This article illustrates the reference in the editorial of this issue 
concerning “ papers of a somewhat more technical character in which, however, we have tried 
to have the technical terms explained for the benefit of the general reader.”’ Professor Bussey 
has met this request most admirably. 


The study of tactical configurations known as triple systems had its origin 
in two related problems proposed independently by T. P. Kirkman! and J. 
Steiner.2. Kirkman’s problem is to arrange fifteen school girls in parties of three 
for seven consecutive days’ walk so that every two of the girls walk together once 
and only once during the seven days. There is a good account of the history of 
the problem with several methods of solution in Ball’s Mathematical Recreations 
and Essays, 5th edition, Chapter 9. 

An arrangement of a number of elements in sets of three so that every set of 
two is contained in one and only one set of three is called a triple system. The 
sets of three are called triples or triads. The problem of the fifteen school girls 
involves a triple system of 15 elements and 35 triads. The simplest triple system 
is the following well-known one of 7 elements and 7 triads. The digits 0, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6 are the elements and the columns are the triads. 


0 123 4 5 6 
1238 4 5 6 0 
do 4 5 60 1 2 


The seven elements of this triple system can be arranged in sets of four, called 
tetrads, so that no triad is contained in a tetrad and so that every set of three 
which is not a triad is contained in one and only one tetrad. The arrangement is 
as follows. 


O12 3 4 5 6 
123 4 5 6 0 
238 4 5 6 0 I 
5 601 2 38 4 


It is well known that the nine points of inflexion of a plane cubic curve lie by 
threes on twelve straight lines. Four lines pass through each point of inflexion. 
Any two of the nine points thus determine a third, and the nine points form a 


1 The Lady’s and Gentleman’s Diary, 1850.~ 
* Journal frir die reine und angewandte Mathematik, Vol. 45, pp. 181-182. 
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triple system with twelve triads. The triple system of nine elements may be 


written as follows. 
00001112 22 8 «6 


13 45 8 45 3 4 5 4 7 
2678 7 8 6 8 6 7 5 8 


These triple systems of seven and nine elements are important in the theory of 
equations of the 7th and 9th degrees.! 

The problem proposed by Steiner is as follows. It was suggested to him by 
an investigation of the configuration of the 28 double tangents of a plane 
quartic curve. 

For what values of 7 is it possible to arrange n elements in sets of three, called 
triples or triads, so that every set of two elements is contained in one and only 
one triad? If is a number for which there is such an arrangement in triads, 
are there other arrangements which cannot be obtained from it by a mere permu- 
tation of the elements? When such an arrangement has been made, is it possible 
to arrange the n elements in sets of four, called tetrads, so that no triad is con- 
tained in a tetrad and so that every set of three which is not a triad is contained 
in one and only one tetrad? When such an arrangement in tetrads has been 
made, is it possible to arrange the n elements in sets of five, called pentads, so 
that no triad or tetrad is contained in a pentad, and so that every set of four 
which is not a tetrad and does not contain a triad is contained in one and only 
one pentad? When these successive arrangements have been made, up to and 
including an arrangement in k-ads, is it possible to arrange the n elements in sets 
of k + 1, called (& + 1)-ads, so that no l-ad, 1 < k, is contained in a (k + 1)-ad, 
and so that every set of & elements which is not a k-ad and does not contain an 
l-ad, | < k, is contained in one and only one (& + 1)-ad? 

The part of the problem that relates to triads has been completely solved.? 
This means that all of Steiner’s questions have been answered. It does not mean 
that the last word on triple systems has been said or that all problems connected 
with triple systems have been solved. 

Every pair of elements of a triple system determines a triad. ‘The number 
of pairs that can be chosen from n elements is 3n(n — 1). But each triad is 
determined by any one of three pairs. Therefore, to obtain the number of triads, 
divide the number of pairs by three. The result is n(n — 1). The total number 
of elements in the triple system, counting duplicates, is three times the number of 
triads, namely 4n(n — 1). Therefore each of the n elements occurs $(n — 1) 
times. This number must be an integer, and therefore m must be an odd number. 
It must therefore be of one of the forms 6m + 1,6m + 3,6m+ 5. But én(n — 1) 
must also be an integer. This can happen when n is 6m -+ 1 or 6m + 3, but not 
when n is 6m-+ 5. Therefore a necessary condition that » elements can be ar- 

1See Netto’s Theory of Substitutions (English translation by F. N. Cole), pp. 229-239, and 


Netto’s Vorlesungen tiber Algebra, Vol. 2, pp. 460-480. 
2 See Encyclopédie des Sciences Mathématiques, Vol. 1, p. 80. 
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ranged to form a triple system 1s that n be of the form 6m + lor6m-+ 3. It has 
been proved that this condition is also sufficient. When n = 7 or 9, there is 
essentially only one arrangement of the n elements in triads. Any two arrange- 
ments differ only in notation. When n = 13, there are two and only two essen- 
tially different triple systems. When m is any number of the form 6m-+ 1 
or 6m-+ 3 and is greater than 13, there are at least two essentially different 
triple systems. The two triple systems of 13 elements are compared in two 
recent papers by F. N. Cole? and H. 8. White.?® 

This paper has to do primarily with the part of the Steiner problem that relates 
to tetrads, pentads, etc. If an arrangement of n elements in triads and tetrads 
is possible, the number of tetrads can be counted as follows. Every tetrad is 
determined by a set of three which is not a triad. The total number of sets of 
three that can be chosen from n elements is ¢n(n — 1)(n — 2). The number 
of these which are triads has been found to be n(n — 1). The difference between 
these two numbers, namely én(n — 1)(n — 3), is the number of sets of three 
which determine tetrads. But each tetrad can be determined by three elements 
in aS Many ways as there are combinations of four things three at a time, namely 
in four ways. ‘Therefore, to get the number of tetrads, divide by four. The 


result is s4gn(n — 1)(n —3). When n= 7, this number is also equal to 7, An 
arrangement of seven elements in seven tetrads has already been given. 

If there is an arrangement of n elements in triads, tetrads, pentads, etc., the 
number of k-ads for k = 3, 4, 5, etc., is given by the formula 


N; = = n(n —1)(n— 3)\(n— 7) --- @— [2F* — I), 


which was given by Steiner without proof. It can be proved as follows. Let 
G1, Az, 03, -* +, ay—-1 be a set of k — 1 elements that is not a (k — 1)-ad and does not 
contain an l-ad, 1<k—41. Such a set determines a k-ad. The number of 
such sets is & times the number of k-ads, namely £N;,, because the same k-ad 
is determined by any one of & different sets of k — 1 elements each. Every 
(k -+ 1)-ad is determined by a set of & elements that is not a k-ad and does not 
contain an lad, 1< k. Any k— 1 elements of such a set constitute a set 
G1, Qe, @3, ***, Gy Of the kind mentioned above. Therefore, to get a set of & 
elements to determine a (& + 1)-ad, adjoin to these an element a; which is such 
that it will not combine with any of the others to form an /-ad for any | S k. 
In choosing a;, the following elements must be avoided. 

1. The ,1C; elements a1, a2, a3, +++, Ap1. 

2. The ,1C, elements that form triads with the elements ay, a, a3, -++, Qp—1 

taken in pairs. 


1 For proofs of these statements see Moore, Concerning Triple Systems, Mathematische Annalen, 
Vol. 48, pp. 271-285, and Netto, Vorlesungen diber Algebra, Vol. 2, p. 474. 

2 Transactions of the American Mathematical Society, Vol. 14 (1913), pp. 1-5. 

3 Transactions of the American Mathematical Society, Vol. 14 (1913), pp. 6-13. 
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3. The ,1C3 elements that form tetrads with the elements a, a2, a3, +++, Qy—1 
taken in threes. 


k — 1. The ,1C,_1 elements that form k-ads with the elements aj, a, ag, ---, 
ay, taken k — 1 at a time. 
The total number of elements to be avoided is therefore 


ra@r tb raCe, + raCs bo-++ + Ci, 


which is the number of combinations of & — 1 things taken any number at a 
time, and is equal to 2*1— 1.1. The number of ways in which the a; can be 
chosen is therefore n — (2*—! — 1), and the number of ways in which k elements 
can be chosen to determine a (4-+ 1)-ad is apparently &N;[n — (2*! — 1)]. 
But the set of & elements has been obtained by adjoining an element a; to a 
certain sub-set a1, Q2,@3,°*+,@,-1. It can be obtained in the same way by adjoining 
an element to any other sub-set of k — 1 of the same & elements. ‘Fhese sub-sets 
are ;C,. = kin number. Therefore the count is k times as large as it ought to 
be; and the number of ways in which a set of & elements can be chosen to deter- 
mine a (k-+ 1)-ad is N,[n — (2*1— 1)]. But the same (& + 1)-ad is deter- 
mined by any & of its elements, that is in y41C, = k +1 ways. Therefore the 


n — (2*-1— J) 
k+1 


the number of (& + 1)-ads, multiply the number of k-ads by 


total number of (& + 1)-ads is N; | | . In other words, to obtain 


n — (21 — }) 
k+1 


The number of tetrads has already been found to be n(n — 1)(n— 3). There- 
fore the number of pentads is =n — 1)(n — 3)(n — 7); and the number of 


k-ads for any value of k is that given by Steiner’s formula. 

In the Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, Vol. 16, pp. 19-22, the 
author of this paper proved that when n is a number of the form 2/ — 1 there 
exists an arrangement of n elements in triads, tetrads, pentads, etc., up to and 
including (7 + 1)-ads. That paper made use of finite projective geometries of 
many dimensions.” The present paper gives the solution in a more simple way 
which makes no use of geometry. It not only proves that the arrangement is 
possible, but also gives a method by which the arrangement can easily be written 
down in any particular case. The paper makes use of the theory of linear 
dependence in a finite field. 

1 See Fine’s College Algebra, § 770. 


2See Veblen and Bussey, “Finite Projective Geometries,” Transactions of the American 
Mathematical Society, Vol. 7, pp. 241-259. 
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Note.-—M. G. Brunel, in Procés-Verbaux, Soc. des Sciences de Bordeauz, 
1896-1897, pp. 37-41, gave an arrangement of 9 elements in triads and tetrads; 
one of 7 elements in triads and tetrads; and one of 15 elements in triads, tetrads, 
and pentads. He stated that the method which he used in the last two cases 
could be extended to the case of 2’ — 1 elements. His paper gave merely the 
results in the three cases (n = 7, 9, 15) without any suggestion of method. 


THe FInirE ALGEBRA OF ORDER 7p. 


Any system of s distinct symbols or marks which can be combined by four 
operations that satisfy the same formal laws as the four fundamental operations 
of algebra, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, so that when the 
marks are so combined the result of the operations is in every case unique and 
belongs to the given system of marks, are said to constitute a “finite algebra”’ 
or “field” of order s. 

In the theory of numbers the integers 0, 1, 2, ---, (p — 1) are said to constitute 
a system of “least residues,’ modulo p. No two of them are congruent to each 
other, and every other integer is congruent to some one of them, modulo p. The 
sum of two of them, say a and J, is congruent to some one of them, say ec. Then 
c is said to be the “sum of a and b modulo p.”” The operation of finding ec when 
a and 6 are given is called “addition modulo p.” Similarly “subtraction modulo 
po” and “multiplication modulo p”’ are defined. It is proved in the theory of 
numbers that, when p is a prime, there is one and only one least residue c of 7, 
such that ac = b, modulo :, where b is any least residue of » and a is any one 
except zero. cis called the quotient of b divided by a modulo p, and the operation 
of finding c when 6 and a are given is called “division modulo p.”’ Methods of 
finding c in any given case are given in books on the theory of numbers. It is 
also proved in the theory of numbers that these operations which are called 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, modulo p, satisfy the same 
formal laws as the corresponding operations of ordinary algebra. Therefore the 
least residues modulo p, where 7 is a prime, constitute a “ finite algebra”’ or “field” 
of order p. 

LinEAR DEPENDENCE IN THE FIELD OF ORDER p. 


In the field of order p, m sets of n marks each 


/ / / 
ty, He’, 3’, 8, Uy" 
’" ” / / 
Ly ,) v2 ,) v3 p) p) vn ’ 
(A) 
a gyi agi see, xm 


are said to be linearly dependent when there exist in the field m marks c’, ¢’’, e’”, 
-++, cl), not all zero, such that 


ox, + oa! + ofa!" + a + clmly {ml = 0, mod. p (7 — 1, 2, 3, ree, N). 


If this is not the case, the sets are said to be linearly independent. 
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This definition is analogous to the definition of linear dependence in ordinary 
algebra.t. The proofs of the following theorems are almost word for word like 
the proofs of the corresponding theorems in ordinary algebra, and for that reason 
are not given here. 

THEOREM 1. ‘Two sets of n marks each, not all zero, are linearly dependent 
when and only when they are proportional. 

THEOREM 2. If there exist among m sets of marks a smaller number of sets 
which are linearly dependent, then the m sets are linearly dependent. 

THEOREM 38. If any one of the m sets of marks consists wholly of zeros, the 
m sets are linearly dependent. 

THeoreM 4. A necessary and sufficient condition that the m sets of marks 
(A) be linearly dependent when m < n is that all the m-rowed determinants of 
the matrix 


Ly ve 3 Ln 
ay"! ate! arg"! _ an! 
aril pln zim cee ae, 


be congruent to zero. 
THEOREM 5. m sets of n marks each are always linearly dependent when 
m> nN. 


LINEAR DEPENDENCE IN THE FIELD OF ORDER 2. 


In the field of order 2, the only marks are 0 and 1, and therefore, by Theorem 
1, two sets of n marks each, not all zero, are linearly dependent when and only 
when they are identical. 

Consider m different sets of n marks each, not all zero, in the field of order 2, 
msn, 


/ / / / 
U5 Ws, U3, o 885 Un 
7? 7? /} 7? 
U1 5» 2 5 Uy *%*, Xn 
(B) 
atm xi, xqi, cee, x,'m 


such that the m sets are linearly dependent and such that no q of the sets are 
linearly dependent for any gy < m. Then there are in the field m marks c’, c’”’, 
c/’, «++, ce, not all zero, such that 


c' x,’ + ox," + efx!" toeee tb elma, tal = 0, mod 2 Gj = 1, 2,3,°°°; N). 
1¥or an account of the theory of linear dependence in ordinary algebra, see Bécher’s ‘In- 
troduction to Higher Algebra,’’ Chapter ITI. 
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No one of the c’s can be zero; for if one of them were, say c’™, this relation would 
become 


e'x,! + ela,” + ox!" toe. clm—ly tm—1) = 0, mod 2 (7 = 1,2,3,---,n), 


where the c’s are not all zero, which would prove that the first m — 1 sets are 
linearly dependent. But this is contrary to the hypothesis about the sets (B). 
Therefore every one of the c’s must be 1, and the following theorem is proved. 

THEOREM 6. If m sets of n marks each, not all zero, in the field of order 2, 
m <n, are linearly dependent, and if no qg of them, g < m, are linearly dependent, 
then 


aj’ + aj!" + aj!" -ee + ar jim) = Q, mod 2 J _ 1, 2, Q; a) nN). 


THeorem 7. Any one of the marks 2,;", [¢ = 1, 2, ---, m], of Theorem (6), 
is congruent to the sum of all the others, modulo 2. 

This is because, in the algebra of integers modulo 2, the mark — 1 is con- 
gruent to the mark + 1, and consequently any term of a congruence can be trans- 
posed from one side of the congruence to the other. 

Let the following be m — 1 linearly independent sets of marks of the field 
of order 2. — 


vy ,) v2 ) v3 ) ) Ln 

/} 7} 7? I 
U1 y U2 y U3 4 9 tn 
gyi agin agi eee ; LeU 


Adjoin to these a new set a’, a’, ---, x,'™, where x,""!, (7 = 1, 2,3, ---,n), 
is the mark of the field of order 2 determined by the congruence 


afl ay! aes!” a! + +++ + a4, mod 2, (1) 
which can also be written in the form 
at! + a!” + a!" toeee ge m1 + aj = (, mod 2. 


This last relation proves that the m sets are linearly dependent. It can be proved 
that no m — 1 of the m sets are linearly dependent. The proof is as follows. 
The first m — 1 sets are linearly independent by hypothesis, and therefore, by 
Theorem 4, at least one of the (m — 1)-rowed determinants of the matrix 


gem aim —U agin cee x, 
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is not congruent to zero. It can be assumed without loss of generality that the 
sets have been so arranged that the determinant of the first m — 1 columns 
is one not congruent to zero; that is, the determinant 


/ i] / / 
Uy Xv 3 see Um—l1 
ay!” ato! a3!” a tm" 
aim go im—H agi" tee Lm— 


is not congruent to zero. Now consider m — 1 of the m sets including the m-th 
set, and suppose the one omitted to be the first set. The necessary and sufficient 
condition that they be linearly dependent is that all the (m — 1)-rowed deter- 
minants of the matrix 


X1 v2 UZ Un 

ay!” ate!" ae!!! vent 
gym zim" gyi a Lym" 
am api agin cee x, 


be congruent to zero. The (m — 1)-rowed determinant of the first m— 1 
columns is 


ay!” ate! at!” cee em | 
ay!” ato!" arg!” ces Um 
(D) 
aim gelml agin tee Lom —™ 


Replace each element of the last row by its value as given by relation (1), and the 
determinant becomes 


ey"! to"! Lm—1" 
ey to!" 4 Lm 


(ay! ray mn" ttyl") (ata! 2" ee + a.in—l) yo °° (%m—1' + %m—1 + ee se 
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By the well-known theorem about the addition of determinants, this deter- 
minant is equal to the sum of m — 1 determinants, the first of which is 


’” ’” , ’ 
vy ve * Um-1 
tr aa vr 
vy ve ° Um—1 
im— — ; — 
aey'™ 1] anim I]... Lm—™ 1] | 
/ / / 
1 49) eee Um—l1 


The others are all congruent to zero, because in each one of them two rows are 
identical. The one determinant is not congruent to zero because it differs from 
the determinant (C) only in the order of its rows. Therefore the determinant 
(D) is not congruent to zero; and the m — 1 sets under consideration are not 
linearly dependent. It has now been proved that the m — 1 sets obtained by 
omitting the first of the m sets are linearly independent. The argument holds 
good when the omitted set is not the first one but any other one. This completes 
the proof that no m — 1 of the m sets are linearly dependent. By Theorem 2, 
it follows that no q of the m sets, gq < m, are linearly dependent. The result may 
be stated as the following theorem. 

THEOREM 8. Any m— 1 sets of n marks each, not all zero, in the field of 
order 2, which are linearly independent determine an m-th set so that the m 
sets are linearly dependent and so that no q of them, g < m, are linearly depend- 
ent. 

APPLICATION TO STEINER’S PROBLEM. 


Consider the 2’ — 1 different elements of the form (a, xe, 3, ++, 2;), each x 
being a mark of the field of order 2, that is, either 0 or 1, the element (0, 0, 0, 
+++, 0) being excluded. Any two of them are linearly independent because they 
are different. Any three which are linearly dependent are said to constitute a 
triad. By Theorem 8, any two elements determine a third to forma triad. Ifthe 
two elements are (1, 2%, %3, +++, 2) and (41, Yo, Y3, -**, yj), the third is (a + m1, 
2 + Yo, t3 + yz, -°+, tv; + y;), where the + signs mean addition modulo 2. Also 
by Theorem 8, any three elements which are linearly independent, and therefore 
do not form a triad, determine a fourth element so that the four are linearly 
dependent but no three of them are linearly dependent. Such a set of four is 
called a tetrad. Any set of four elements which are linearly independent is not 
a tetrad and, by Theorem 2, does not contain a triad. Such a set of four deter- 
mines a fifth element, by Theorem 8, such that the five are linearly dependent 
but also such that no four or three are linearly dependent. Such a set of five is 
called a pentad. Any set of & elements which are linearly independent is not a 
k-ad and, by Theorem 2, does not contain an l-ad,1< k. The & elements deter- 
mine a (k-+ 1)-st element, by Theorem 8, such that the &-++ 1 elements are 
linearly dependent but also such that no / of them, / < & + 1, are linearly de- 
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pendent. Sucha set of & + 1 elements is called a (k + 1)-ad. This arrangement 
in triads, tetrads, etc., is just the arrangement called for in the Steiner problem. 
There is no arrangement of 2’ + 1 elements in k-ads for k > 7 + 1 because, by 
Theorem 5, there is no set of 7 + 1 linearly independent elements. Furthermore, 
the Steiner formula gives N; = 0 whenk >7-+ 1. But there is an arrangement 
in k-ads for every k <7 + 1. 

As an example of the foregoing theory, the arrangement of seven elements 
in triads and tetrads is worked out as follows. In this case 7 = 3, and the 2’ — 1 
= 7 elements are 


(001) (010) (101) (011) (111) (110) (100). 


For convenience let these be denoted by the letters a, b, c, d, e, f, g, respectively. 
Any two elements (a1, 2, 23) and (41, ye, y3) determine the third element (a, + 41, 
Xe + Ye, %3 + y3), where the + signs mean addition modulo 2. The three form 
a triad. ‘Thus the elements a and b determine the element (001), which is the 
element d. Therefore one triad of the system is abd. Similarly all the other 
triads can be worked out. The complete arrangement is as follows, the columns 
being triads. 


abedef 4g 
bedefga 
defgabe 


Let (x1, 2, 23), (Ys Yrs Y3), (21) 22, 23) denote any three elements that do not 
forma triad. ‘They determine as the fourth element to form a tetrad the element 
(ty + Yt + 21, Xe + Yo + x, 3 + y3 + 23), where the + signs mean addition modulo 
2. ‘Thus the three elements a (001); b (010); and ec (101) determine the element 
(110), which is the element f. Therefore one tetrad of the system is abcf. The 
others can be found in the same way. ‘The complete arrangement is as follows, 
the columns being the tetrads. 


abedef gq 
be defga 
c def ga b 
f g abed ee 


This arrangement in triads and tetrads is, apart from notation, the same as the 
one given earlier in the paper. 

The following table gives the number of triads, tetrads, etc., when n = 7, 15, 
31, 63. 


Nl. N3. N,. N;. Ng. Nz. Nz. 
7 7 7 0 0 0 0 
15 30 105 168 0 0 0 
ol 155 1,085 5,208 13,888 0 0 
63 651 9,765 109,368 974,944 3,999,744 0 
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A GEOMETRICAL DISCUSSION OF THE REGULAR INSCRIBED 
HEPTAGON. 


By J. Q. McNart, Florence, Colo. 


To calculate the length of the side of a regular inscribed heptagon when the 
radius is unity, suppose, in the accompanying figure, that the circumference 1s 
divided into seven equal parts at the points A, B, C, D, J, K, and E. 


Draw the diameter DL and the chords JC, JE, CK, and CE and let CK cut 
JE at S. 

Let h be the length of the side of the regular inscribed heptagon. It is pro- 
posed to compute f in terms of the radiusasa unit. WehaveDL: DC:: DC: DQ, 
or in terms of the radius and f,2:h::h:DQ. That is, DQ = h?/2. Moreover, 
OL X DQ = QC X JQ, and QC = JQ, or in terms of h we get 


JIQ= V(2 — =) (5) = thV4 — Be 


(1) Now JE = JC = hvV4 — 22, and KE = SE since the two triangles KCE 
and KES are equiangular and hence similar, and since KCE 1s isosceles. Then 
in terms of h we find (2) JS = JE — SE, or JS = hV4 — 2? — h. 

Now let DE cut KC at J and draw the radius CO. Then the two triangles 
OCD and CDI are equiangular and similar, and OCD 1s isosceles. 

Then CO:DC::DC:DI or in terms of h, 1:h4::h4: DI, from which 
DI=?Rh. AlsoDL— DI =IL=2-—h*. Again, triangle DCI being isosceles, 
DC = CI, or CI=h. By geometry IL * DI = CI X IK, or in terms of h we 


have, 


(2 — A?)(h?) = (h)(IK), or IK = 2h — BP’, 
but CI = h, so that KC = 3h — fh’. 
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As the triangles KES and KCE are similar isosceles triangles, we have 
CK: KE:: KE:SK, 


or in terms of A, 
(3) 38h — h? :h::h: SK, 
from which 


_f 
3— WP 


In the isosceles triangle JCS, CS = JC = hV4 — h? as shown above in (1). 
By geometry CS X SK = JS X SE, or in terms of h, using (1), (2) and (3) above, 


SK = 


_ h __ 
(4) (hV'4 — h?) (55) = (hV4 — h? — h)(h). 
Simplifying equation (4) we find 
8— 6+ ht = (8 — V4 — Pe. 
Factoring, dividing both members by V4 — h?, squaring, and transposing, we 


get 
(5) 7 — 14h? + 7ht — h = 0, 


which we call The Hepiagon Cubic. Solving (5) by Horner’s method we find, 


h? = .7530203962821 - - -, 
or 
h = .86776748 ---, 


which is the side of the regular heptagon inscribed in a circle of radius unity. 


APPROXIMATE CONSTRUCTION OF A HEPTAGON. 


From the similar isosceles triangles OFA and EAG, we get 


(6) OE: HA:: HA: GA, 
or 
1:h::h: GA, 
from which 
GA = h’, 
but 


h? = .75+, or 204A. 
Produce the line F'A indefinitely and lay off on it the point G, so that 
GA = 0A. 
Then mark the point M,'so that AM = GA. 

With OM as a diameter construct the semicircle OPM and at the point A 
erect a perpendicular AN, which will be a mean proportional between OA and 
AM, that is, between OF and GA, so that by (6) AN = EA. 

Then with a chord equal to the line AN lay off the points of the seven sided 


polygon, A, B, C, D, etc., which will be a regular inscribed heptagon, to a very 
close approximation. 
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A THEOREM IN NUMBER THEORY CONNECTED WITH THE 
BINOMIAL FORMULA. 


By D. N. LEHMER, University of California. 


The theorem is: In the expansion of (P + Q)", where P and Q as well as n 
are integers, there will be a pair of consecutive equal terms when, and only when, 
= — 1 mod (P+ Q)/6, where 6 ts the greatest common divisor of P and Q. 
Equating two consecutive terms we have 


n(n — 1)(n — 2)(n — 3)---(n — &) 


n—k—-1Qk+1 
(k + 1)! P @ 
n(n — 1)(n — 2)---m—k—1) 2g opr 
(ke + 2)! pee 
Cancelling and multiplying across, 
Pik+ 2) =(n-—k—1)Q. 
If now P = 6P’ and Q = 6Q’ where P’ and Q’ are relatively prime, 
P'(k + 2) = (n—k— 1)Q, 
whence 
nQ! = 2P' + Q'+ KP’ + Q) 
or 
(n+ 1)Q' = 2(P’ + Q’) mod (P’ + Q”), 
that is 
(n + 1)Q’ = 0 mod (P' + Q”), 
and since Q’ is prime to P’ + Q”, 
n+1=0 med (P’+ Q’). 
That is | 
n = — 1 mod (P+ Q)/6. 
More generally if nm = — 1 mod (P+ Q)/6 there will be two consecutive 


terms in the expansion having the ratio 8/a, 6 being the greatest common divisor 


of aP and BQ. 


AN APPLICATION OF PARTIAL DERIVATIVES TO THE ELLIPSE. 
By M. O. TRIPP, Yonkers, N. Y. 


The object of this article is to show how we may make use of partial derivatives 
in graphing and discussing the properties of a given ellipse. 

Let us take the equation of an ellipse, in rectangular coédrdinates, in the general 
form 


f(a, y) = ax? + Qhay + by? + 2ge + 2fyte=0, (#—ab< 0), 
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from which we obtain 


We.) = 2ax-+ 2hy +29, and ey = Zhe + 2by + 2f. 
Making use of the formula 
Of(x, y) 
dy _0t 
dx — Of (x, y) 
dy 


we have, for the slope of the tangent at any point on the ellipse, 


dy ae thytg 


de ha tby+f? (1) 


Y (X,.Y,) 


At the highest and lowest points of the curve, namely, (11, y1) and (a, y) 
respectively, dy/dz = 0, since the geometrical tangents at these points are parallel 
to the z-axis. Hence we observe from (1) that the equation 


ax+hy+g = 0 (2) 


is satisfied by the coérdinates of the points (21, y1) and (a, y2), since the denomina- 
tor in the right member of (1) cannot become infinite for these values. Thus 
it follows that (2) is the equation of the diameter joining (a, y,) and (a, 2); 
it is the equation of the diameter bisecting the chords parallel to the axis of z. 
At the points farthest to the left and right on the curve, namely, (vs, ys) and 
(x4, ys) respectively, dz/dy = 0, since the geometrical tangents at these points 
are perpendicular to the z-axis. 
Hence 


he + by +f = 0, (3) 


since the numerator of the right member of (1) cannot become infinite for the 
values considered. 

Hence (3) represents the equation of the diameter joining (a3, y3) and (a4, y4); 
(3) is the equation of the diameter bisecting chords parallel to the axis of y. 

It follows that the coérdinates of the center of the ellipse are given by solving 
simultaneously the equations (2) and (3), or what amounts to the same thing, 
the equations 
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Of(x, y) 

ae 4) 
and 

Of (x, y 

ay = (. (5) 


It is obvious that all of the methods described above may be applied to any 
conic 


ax” + 2bay + cy? + 2ga + 2fy + ¢ = 0. 


If any failure results, it is certain that the conic is a special form for which the 
corresponding concept does not exist. Thus the usual rule for determining 
whether (6) is or is not a parabola results from the test whether (4) and (5) have 
or have not a common solution. 

The tests for highest and lowest points apply, with obvious restrictions, to 
any curve whatever. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION oF W. H. Bussey. 


Algebra, First Course. By Epira Lone and W. C. Brenxe. The Century Co., 
New York, 1913. vii+283 pages. 


This is the first of a series of texts of correlated mathematics for secondary 
schools and, in particular, it is the first year’s work of a two years’ course in 
algebra and geometry. In its preparation, the authors had in mind two purposes. 
The first was, in their own words, “to vivify the treatment of algebra by a syste- 
matic correlation with geometry.’ ‘The other was to present the matter in a more 
simple narrative style than is done in most texts. 

To carry out the first purpose, the authors have introduced some of the simpler 
theorems of geometry and the measurement of geometric quantities as well as 
some of the fundamental concepts of physics. The proofs of the theorems are 
in the nature of experimental verification. The introduction of such new matter 
will undoubtedly stimulate the interest of many students but it is a question if 
the appeal will be as wide as some have thought. It is evident that a class using 
this text cannot become as proficient in handling ordinary algebraic operations as 
is possible with other books. This is more than offset by the gain in the second 
year’s work. 

The topics treated are generally well and clearly handled. Where possible, 
the authors have made use of graphic methods to illustrate the principles. The 
simple style lends itself well to explanations. In definitions there is danger that 
it will lead to indistinct or even false conceptions, as when an angle is described 
as a figure formed by two straight lines starting from the same point. 

The authors have requested that teachers using the book omit as little of the 
text as possible. This request merely points out the fact that the teacher as well 
as the student will need to be educated in its use. 

R. R. Saumway. 
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An Elementary Treatise on Calculus. By Wiut1amM S. FranKuIn, Barry MacNutr 
and Rotuin L. CHaries. Published by the authors, South Bethlehem, Pa., 
1913. x-+2538-+41 pages. $2.00. 


This book, styled in the subtitle “a textbook for colleges and technical schools,”’ 
is a noteworthy contribution to the texts carrying out the “Perry movement” 
in this country. ‘The outstanding feature of the book is expressed in the preface 
in the purpose of the authors “to lead the student to a clear understanding of 
principles” and “to develop the subject as simply and as directly as possible.”’ 
And yet it is exactly at this point that the reviewer’s chief criticism is raised; 
this is in regard to the introduction of infinitesimals as indicated by the follow- 


ing quotation from page 23 of the text: 

‘‘In many cases, however, it is desirable to find the limiting relation between Ay and Az 
when Az approaches zero without deriving an expression for Ay/Av. For example let y = az’, 
Then 

Ay = 3ax?-Ax + 3ax(Ax)? + a(Az)3. (1) 


Both members of this equation approach zero when Ax approaches zero, and it would therefore 
seem rather difficult to determine the limiting relation between Ay and Ax (when Az approaches 
zero) from this equation as it stands. But when Az is made as small as you please, then (Az)? 
is infinitely smaller than Az, and (Az)? is infinitely smaller than (Ax)?. For example, let Az be 
aimillionth of a unit, .... Therefore the terms 3ax(Az)? and a(Ax)* become more and more 
nearly negligible in comparison with 3ar2Az as Ax grows smaller and smaller in equation (1). 
The limiting relation between Ay and Az may be found by writing dx and dyfor Az and Ay to 
indicate that we have proceeded to the limit, and by dropping every term which contains the 
square or any higher power of Az (or the square or any higher power of Ay). This gives 


dy = 3ax?-dzx. (2) 


In this equation dy and dz are as small as you please and they are called infinitesimals; ... .” 


In their preface the authors disclaim any intention of taking sides in the old 
controversy about the method of limits and that of infinitesimals, and they 
acknowledge there that the treatment here given is fallacious. The question 
then arises fairly and squarely whether they as textbook makers are justified, 
on grounds of simplicity or practical purposes or for any such reason, in using 
an analysis so inexact in the presentation of the fundamental ideas of the calculus. 
The writer is frank to say that in his judgment they are not justified. Beginners 
in calculus grasp the technique of differentiating and integrating rather than the 
analytic work involved in the proofs of the formulas and in the opening discus- 
sions, which latter should give exact notions of the calculus; and it surely does 
not sharpen these immature minds to read a text which with only a slight ex- 
planation comes at once to such steps as are given in the last two sentences quoted. 
The development much to be preferred for all students is that shown by the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the 1912 “Syllabus of Mathematics” compiled by the 
committee on the teaching of mathematics to students of engineering under the 
direction of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education:! 


‘The ratio Ay/Az may be called the average rate of change of the function during the interval 
from x = Xo tox = 4% + Ax. (Geometrically, Ay/Az is the slope of the secant.) Now let Ax 


1 Copies can be obtained from the Secretary, Professor H. H. Norris, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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approach zero. ... Then the ratio Ay/Ax will in general approach a definite limit, and this limit 
is called the actual rate of change at the point x = xo (geometrically, the limit of Ay/Az is the slope 
of the tangent). 


“The rate of change of a function y = f(x) at any point, or the slope of the curve at that point, 
is called the derivative of the function at that point, and is denoted by f’(x),.... The value that 
Ay would have if the curve coincided with its tangent is called the differential of y. ... The use 
of differentials gives us a new notation for the derivative, f’(x) = dy/dx.”’ 


It should be said that in the last statement quoted it is implied, but was un- 
fortunately not stated clearly, that the right-hand member is the quotient of two 
differentials. 

To return to the text under review, the first chapter—a general survey of 
differential and integral calculus—is ably, because concretely, developed, pre- 
senting successively the notions of rate of change, formal derivative, differential, 
functions which have the same derivative, work required to stretch a spring, area 
under a parabola, differential equations, the definitions of indefinite integral and 
definite integral, with the symbol for the last. Inasmuch as about fifty problems 
are listed in this introductory chapter, it will be seen that the basic principles of 
both branches of the calculus need to be fairly mastered at the outset of the course. 
It would be a fair question to raise whether it is not crowding the student beyond 
his ability to give him all these ideas in one chapter, when, as we all know, the 
single abstract notion of differentiation is of such difficulty to many in our classes 
that it is only slowly grasped—actually grasped and handled as a working tool— 
by the beginner. If on the other hand it is not meant that these new notions 
should all be mastered at once, why present them all in one chapter? A weakness 
in Art. 7 may be noted here. Where the temperature gradient is defined, the 
argument is made that the temperature 7 along a rod must vary continuously, 
because “otherwise the temperature gradient of 7 at a point would be unthink- 
able.” Only if the students were already acquainted with the idea of gradient, 
would this argument be convincing. 

Chapter IT develops in the usual fashion the standard formulas for differenti- 
ation. ‘These are referred to in the next chapter, on “Integration,” as rules for 
integration also. In addition, applications of these are made to velocity and 
acceleration, harmonic motion, curvature, and, as examples of geometric dif- 
ferentiation, to the acceleration of a particle moving in a circular orbit, and to the 
inward force per unit of length of a barrel hoop, with a commendable emphasis 
throughout on the proper units in which certain distances, velocities, accelerations, 
etc., should be expressed. See, for example, problem 1, page 36, and problem 10, 
page 58. 

Still further evidence of the concrete character of the text is given by the 
very novel introduction in Chapter III of the planimeter to explain the idea of 
integration, as well as by reference to the cyclometer, electricity meter, and car 
“sneed-time” diagram. Indeed, so completely is the emphasis upon the prac- 
tical side that the whole technique of integration is disposed of in four pages, by 
referring to integration by inspection, by the aid of four of the simplest of the 
usual rules for integration, and, beyond this, by the use of the fairly complete 
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integral tables given at the end of the book. Of course, practice in these is given 
through a classified collection of some sixty-nine problems. In order to present 
an unbroken discussion of the principles, the problems for the second and third 
chapters are relegated to an appendix. 

Chapter IV treats of partial differentiation and integration. Partial de- 
rivatives are presented by a clever use of the device of a hill built upon the 
ay-plane, this device being used consistently throughout the explanation of 
“oradient in two dimensions” and volumes and surfaces as double integrations. 

Chapter V, on “Miscellaneous Applications,”’ combines the topics of probable 
errors of derived results (applying partial derivatives), maximum and minimum 
values, problem of the bent beam, average value of a function, center of gravity 
and of pressure, and moment of inertia. The last includes the proof of the prin- 
ciple of parallel axes, but supplies only two problems to which this may be applied; 
the abbreviated measure of practice problems accorded to this and other im- 
portant principles is evidently to be explained by the unusually extensive range 
of subjects transferrred to this course from the second and even third course in 
calculus, as traditionally arranged. 

In consonance with the general method adopted for the book, Chapter VI 
gives a “plausible” proof of Maclaurin’s theorem and from this derives Taylor’s 
theorem, but evinces a desire to make no distinction between the two. The 
reviewer cannot but regard this as unwise, the former being universally used as a 
separate form, even though it be a special case of the latter. This chapter pre- 
sents also Demoivre’s theorem, hyperbolic functions, and Euler’s equations which 
express sin 2 and cos 2 in exponential form. Except for illustrating the utility 
of these equations for the electrical engineer, the integration of sin mx cos nx 
might better be carried out by means of the substitution: 


sin A + sin B = 2sin4(4 + B) cos$(A — B). 


Chapter VII describes certain ordinary differential equations, presents several 
well chosen illustrations from physics of the “principle of superposition,” re- 
presented mathematically in the solutions of linear differential equations with 
constant coefficients; and, under the figure of such familiar examples as the starting 
and stopping of a boat and the undamped and damped oscillations of a weighted 
coiled spring, points to the fundamental problems of the theory of alternating 
currents, 

Chapter VIII treats skilfully and clearly the partial differential equation of 
wave motion, applying it by the method of infinitesimals to the vibrations of a 
stretched string, and leading of course to an outline treatment of Fourier’s sine 
and cosine series, the proofs as to the convergence and equivalence of the series 
being waived. ‘That the gist of Fourier’s series should be condensed into eight 
brief pages and in a manner that would seem to appeal readily to the practical 
thinker, is truly noteworthy; it is a happy example of “the new mathematics.” 

The final Chapter IX startles the reader still more with as simple and sensible 
a treatment of vector analysis as the writer remembers ever to have seen. ‘True, 
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much that is in the chapter must be mastered through the instructor’s exposition, 
but we must make proper recognition when we meet with a treatment of vectors 
that continually keeps before the student the knowledge that vectors can be used 
and that makes the theorem that the curl of a gradient is zero appear as a matter 
of common sense (even to a pure mathematician). This is done by means of a 
well-explained example of a curl. The chapter closes with suggestive, rather 
than complete, proofs of Stokes’s theorem and the formulas for small displace- 
ments, with incidental discussion of vector fields and potential. 

An appendix provides a careful but broad selection and description of texts 
to be recommended for the student’s further study in mathematics and mathe- 


matical physics. 
WIiLutIAM DEW. CaAIRNns. 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
B. F. Finke.t, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 


PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. 


ALGEBRA. 


398. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 

In the equation z3 + ax + 6 = 0, a is an integer divisible by p? and @ is an integer divisible 
by p, p being a prime number. Prove that @ is divisible by p’ if the equation is reducible. 

399. Proposed by W. H. BUSSEY, University of Minnesota. 


A borrows from B $1,500 and pays back $34 a month for 63 months. If the last payment 
closes the account, what rate of interest has A been paying? 


400. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 
Sum the series 


1 + 2x + 3x? + 4z> + --- 
(Bromwicu, Infinite Series, p. 129, ex. 1.) 
GEOMETRY. 


427. Proposed by F. CAJORI, Colorado College. 
In 8. Gross’s linkage for trisection of angles, shown in the figure (KL’ and KM’ being the 


L * / M 


“" 


trisectors of A’KI’), C is fixed on KL, also F on KM; at starting, C and D coincide, also F and G; 
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D slides on KL, G slides simultaneously on KM; if H moves along a perpendicular to AJ erected 
at K, find the loci of B and D! 


428. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 


On a given chord of a circle as a base construct a right triangle with vertex outside of the 
circle such that its hypotenuse shall be bisected by its point of intersection with the circle. Are 
ruler and compasses sufficient to construct a triangle whose hypotenuse shall thus be divided in 
any ratio whatever? 


429. Proposed by JOHN A. BIGBEE, Little Rock, Ark. 

In the trihedral angle V-ABC, the face angle AVB is bisected by the straight line VD. 
Is it true that the angle DVC is less than, equal to, or greater than, half the sum of the angles 
AVC and BVC, according as / CVD is less than, equal to, or greater than 90°? 

430. Proposed by DANIEL KRETH, Wellman, Iowa. 

The distance between A and B is alwaysa feet. A travels along a straight path at the rate of 
v1 miles per hour, and B starts at the same time in the path behind A and travels in a curve at the 


rate of v2 miles per hour. How far will B travel to reach the path in front of A, and how far to 
reach the path again behind A? 


CALCULUS. 
350. Proposed by R. P. BAKER, University of Iowa. 
. d’y . d*y dk 
Find a general formula for gn iD terms of ak and Ik * 


351. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


In the ellipse (x?/a?) + (y?/b?) = 1, are given the eccentricity e and the angle ¢ which the nor- 
mal at any point P (on the curve) makes with the major axis. If FR is the radius of curvature 
at P, prove that 

a(1 — e?) 
(1 — e? sin? ¢)3” 


352. Proposed by RICHARD P. LOCHNER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


At point P there aren foxes. At Q, a rods south of P, there isa dog. The dog and the foxes 
are freed at the same instant and run at uniform speeds. Some of the foxes run east, some north, 
some west and some south. The dog runs first toward the foxes that ran east and always points 
toward them. He captures one of them and then instantly pursues the pack that ran north. 
In like manner, when he has captured one of them, he pursues those that ran west, then those that 
ran south, and then begins over again by pursuing the ones running east. Ifr is the ratio of the 
dog’s speed to that of a fox, what is the total length of the n curves of pursuit? 

(Generalization of a problem published in 1859 in the Mathematical Monthly.) 


R= 


MECHANICS. 


284. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York, N. Y. 


A cylindrical vessel standing upright on a horizontal plane is kept constantly full of water 
by an automatic device. Determine at what height in its side a small orifice should be made, so 
that the water may spout through it to the greatest horizontal distance on the plane. What 
difference in the result when the cylinder stands on a shelf of known height above the plane? 

Note. This problem may have an application in the case of automatic sprinklers. 


285. Proposed by RICHARD P. LOCHNER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A ladder 25 ft. long, weighing 120 Ib., leans against a vertical wall. Its foot is prevented from 
slipping on the plane by a peg driven into the ground 7 ft. from the wall. If aman weighing 150 
Ib. is one-third the way up the ladder, what is the reaction on the peg, the ground, and the wall? 


1 Linkages for the trisection and multisection of angles are described in Verhandl. des 3. 
Internationalen Mathematiker-Kongress in Heidelberg, Leipzig, 1905, pp. 492-496; Zeitschr. f. 
Math. u. Physik, Vol. 49, 1903, pp. 342-847; Mémoires de la société r. d. sciences de Liége, 2. série, 
T. XX, 1898; Ueber spezielle alg. und trans. Kurven, von G. Loria (uebers. v. Schiitte), Leipzig, 
1902, Sextriz-Kurven, pp. 316-328. 
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NUMBER THEORY AND DIOPHANTINE ANALYSIS. 


203. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 

Find solutions in integers of the equation 22? + 1 = 3y’. 

204. Proposed by E. T. BELL, New York City. 

Show that a necessary and sufficient condition that 6n + 1 be a prime number is that no one 
of the quantities (8n — r)/(2r + 1) forr = 1, 2,3, --+ m — 1 be an integer; similarly for 6n — 1, 
the quantities being (8n — r)/(2r — 1) for r = 2, 3, 4, «++ n. 

SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 
ALGEBRA. 


389. Proposed by W. W. BEMAN, University of Michigan. 
If ee? = 1 + aye + acx? + aga? + +++, prove that 


__ | = 
Ps (i — Dior Or N!An 3 


Nan = 5 fais On—he 
Sotution By A. M. Harprne, University of Arkansas. 
We shall assume that the series 
6 = do + aya + aoa? + aga? + ++ 
may be differentiated term by term. We then obtain 


em - e = ay + 2aox + 8agx? + -6- + na,” ! + coe 


or 


nl 


(1 +ytate ‘TaD! pit oe \( ay ae asst oboe et.) 
= 1 + 2aex + 8agv? + +++ + nana™ t+ --- 


Multiply the two series and equate coefficients of like powers of z We then have 


ay = ao, 
ao 
2a = ay + 412 
1! 
Qy Ao 


4a, = a typtotay 


Nn = An—1 + 1! ++ a, 1 


=n 1 
~ 2G — ty 1) 10" * 


1 


Solved similarly by A. L. McCarry and Eimer ScHUYLER. 
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390. Proposed by E. B. ESCOTT, University of Michigan. 
Sum the series 


1,1,2,83 5 8 
7tatqTtstTFE + 35 1 oot, 


where each numerator is the sum of the two preceding and the denominators are in geometrica } 
progression. 


Sotution BY R. D. CarmicHakEL, Indiana University. 


The series may be written in the form 


00 Un 
n=l 
where 
(2) Unz2 — Unti — Un = OV, u, = 1, Ug = 2. 


We first solve the recurrence relation (2) without restriction of initial values. 
Substituting p” for wn, we find that (2) will be satisfied if 


p> —-p—1=0:;: 
that is, if p has either of the values 


~14+%5 —1-—%5 
pi = 9 ’ p2= 9 ° 


The general solution of (2), without restriction of initial values, is therefore 
Un = apy” ++ Bp2”, 
where @ and £ are constants. 
We must now determine a and £6 so that uw; = 1 and uw. = 2: that is, so that 
pl + Bpe = 1, 


apy + Bp2 = 2, 
Thus we have readily 


a= 7(5+%5), B= Py — VB). 
Putting in (1) the value of w, thus determined, we have 


(3) S=14+ 7 64+ V5)81 + yo (5 — V5)S8, 


where 


Summing these geometric series, we have 
S,=2+5, S&=2-—5. 
Substituting in (8), we obtain 


the result sought. 
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Also solved by H. A. Levy, A. M. Harprna, J. A. Couson, Levi 8. Suaivery, H. C. FEEMSTER, 
ELMER SCHUYLER, and the PRopPosEr. 


391. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York, N. Y. 
Show that the roots of the quadratic 
avt+ 2ba4 +c =0 


are Imaginary if a, b, c are in harmonic progression and have the same sign. 


SoLuTIon By S. W. Reaves, University of Oklahoma. 
Since a, 6, c are in harmonic progression, 


_ 2ae 
ate 


The discriminant of the given quadratic then becomes 


52 =(-4 )- _ (2) 
ac = ade ac = — ac ae)? 


which is negative since a and c have the same sign. The discriminant being 
negative, the roots are imaginary. 


Also solved by WattrEer C. Eriis, Eumer Scuvuyuer, F. M. Moraan, H. C. FrEEmster, 
J. A. Couson, and A. M. Harpina. 

Additional solutions of 387 were received from R. M. Maturews, Horace Otson, and G. Y. 
Sosnow, after the December issue had gone to press. 

Note. We have solutions of all problems proposed during 1913 in this section up to the 
September number, except 385, which was published in February. 


b 


GEOMETRY. 


419. Proposed by S. LEFSCHETZ, University of Nebraska. 


Given a circle and a tangent to it. To find a point on its circumference such that the sum 
of its distances to the tangent and its point of contact shall be equal to a given e~~‘h. 


SoLuTION BY S. W. Reaves, University of Oklahoma. 


Let ORN be the given circle, OT the given tangent, and O the point of contact. 
Denote the given length by l. 
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Construction. Draw the diameter ON and extend it beyond N to P making 
NP = 2l. On OP as diameter construct the semi-circle OSS’P. On the given 
tangent lay off OT = 1. Through T draw the line TSS’ parallel to OP to meet the 
semi-circumference first in S. Drop a perpendicular from S to OP meeting OP 
in M and meeting the given circle in R and R’. Then R (or R’) is the required 
point. 

Proof. Let QR = OM =2, OR=y, OS =2, ON = 2r. Then by con- 
struction OP = 2(r-+ 1) and MS = 1. 

By elementary geometry OM :OR = OR : ON. 


Hence 
y? = 2re. (1) 
Similarly OM :OS = OS : OP. 
Hence, 2? = Qr(ir-+ J, (2) 
or, from (1), g= y+ Qe. (3) 
But 2? = 2? -+ /?, and therefore (3) becomes 
y= + (— 2). (4y 
Since y > 0 and J > a, the lower sign is inadmissible. Hence 2 + y = J, or 
QR+ OR =1. 


A solution exists when and only when / < 4r, and there is not more than one 
solution on the same side of the diameter through the point of contact. 


Solutions were also received from WALTER C. Exuts, H. C. Feemsrer, C. N. ScHMALL, ELMER 
ScHUYLER, and A. H. Houmss. 


420. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


Four spheres are described so that each touches a face of a given triangular pyramid and the 
other three faces produced. If the radii of the escribed spheres be 1, 12, r3, rs4, and r be the radius 
of the inscribed sphere, show that 


— — — —_—_ = 


1.1 1 1 2 
1 To Ts 4 


SoLuTION BY Horacr Otson, Chicago, Illinois. 


Let ABCD be a given tetrahedron. 

Let the faces ABC, ABD, ACD, and BCD be represented by small letters 
corresponding to the opposite vertices of the tetrahedron, 7. ¢., by d, c, b, and a@ 
respectively. 

Let V represent the volume of the tetrahedron ABCD. 

Let O be the center, and r the radius, of the inscribed sphere. 

Let 01, O02, Oz, and Oz be the centers, and 11, re, 73, and 14 the radii, of the es- 
cribed spheres opposite to A, B, C, and D, respectively. 

Connect points 0 and O3 with the 4 vertices of the tetrahedron. 

Then, 


d 
V=AOBC+ OBCD + OACD + OABD =o Sy 3 = 3 (a+ b-+etd), 
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and 
7 BV 
‘Satbtetd’ 
Also 
V = AO;BC + 0;BCD + 0;:ACD — 0;ABD = = (a+b—et+d) 
and 
_ 8V 
m3 oy +$h—e+d 
Similarly, 
7 3V 7 7 3V lnk 3V . 
1 (-atb+tetd’ @~ G@—b+etd’? “ ™~ G@tb+te—d) 
Therefore 
1 1,1 ,1  (-atb+e+d)+(a—b+e+d)+ (a+b—e+d)+ (at+b+e—d) 
Ro EO fe ee ap 
1 1) 13 Y4 3V 


2a + 2b+ 2e+ 2d 
~ 3V 


2 
=— . 
Also solved by A. M. Harpine and ELMER SCHUYLER. 

422. Proposed by J. SCHEFFER, Hagerstown, Md. 


Construct strictly by use of elementary plane geometry, a triangle having given the product 
of two sides, the median to the third side, and the difference of the angles to the third side. 


SoLtutTion BY F. M. Moraan, Dartmouth College. 


Suppose ABC is the required triangle circumscribed by a circle. Draw the 
internal and external bisectors of Z C meeting the circle in points F and D. Draw 
FD. 


Since Z DCF is a right angle, FD is a diameter and bisects AB. Produce DC 
to meet ABinG. Since Z2FEG = ZFCG=90°, a circle will pass through points 
F, E, C, G. Therefore, 2EFH = 2 EGC = 4 of the difference of the base angles 
of triangle ABC. This angle is given and will he called a. 

Now ZEHC = 90° + a@ and is therefore known. Moreover, CH - CF = 
CA - CB which is a given product. 

Construction. Take line CE equal to the given median. Upon it describe the 
segments of two circles, one to contain an angle a, and the other an angle 90°-+-a. 
Draw line through C cutting these circles so that CH - CF = CA+-CB. Todo 
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this produce CE to I so that CE - CI = CA - CB and construct an angle at I 
equal to 90°-+-a. Then F is the point where the side of this angle meets the seg- 
ment containing Za; for E, H, F, I are on a circle and CE - CI = CH - CF. 

Draw FE and let it meet the perpendicular to FC at C in point D. Pass a 
circle through D, C, F and where this circle meets EH extended will be points A 
and B. The triangle ABC is then the required triangle. 


Also solved by A. H. Houtmss, Davin F. Ketiry, EtmMer Scuuyuer, and A. M. Harpine. 
A solution of 416 was received from 8. W. Reaves too late for notice in the November, 1913, 


issue. 
No solution has been received for 421. 
CALCULUS. 


A solution of 334 has been received to which the author neglected to sign his 
name. ‘Two solutions of 327, which was reprinted in the February, 1913, issue, 
p. 68, have been received. Also solutions are in hand for 336, 339, 341, and 343. 
All of these will appear in the next issue. Meanwhile we hope to hear from 337, 
338, 340, 342, and 344, which include all published up to November, 1913. 


MECHANICS. 


No solutions have been received for the following problems in mechanics: 
246 published in October, 1911; 266 in December, 1911; 268 in January and 269 
in April, 1912, and none of those published in 1913, namely 271-283. 

Solutions of these problems are desired. 

Please remember that problems 276-279 are incorrectly numbered 271-274. 
See page 258 of the October, 1913, issue. 


NUMBER THEORY AND DIOPHANTINE ANALYSIS. 


190. Proposed by BH. C. FEEMSTER. 
Show that, if n is a prime number and r an integer less than n, then 
r—-Dim—-rn!i+(-1l7t=M-n, 
where / is an integer. 
SoLUTION BY THomas E. Mason, Indiana University. 
From the Wilson theorem we have 


(n—1)!+1=0 modn. (1) 
We have also, 


(n — 1)(n — 2) ++ m—rt]) =(—1)(-— 2)--- (r+) modn. 
= (— 1)" "(r — 1)! mod n. (2) 
Making substitution from (2) in (1) we get 


(— ly ter —-Din-—”n!+1=0 modn, 
or 
(7 —1)ln—r!+ (— 1)71 =0 mod yn, 


which proves the theorem. 
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Also solved by B. F. Yanney, L. C. Matuewson, and the PROposER. 

Note. No solutions have been received for problems proposed in 1913 under this heading, 
except for 188 and 190. Solutions for the remaining ones are desired. Please remember that 
191 to 196 are incorrectly numbered 187-192. See page 258 of the October, 1918, issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


Epitep BY R. D. CARMICHAEL. 


The new department of “ Miscellaneous Questions” has met with a pleasing 
reception among our readers; and we desire to express our appreciation of the 
interest which has already been manifested through the contributions of questions 
and replies. We hope to have the codperation of a considerable number of 
persons in realizing the double purpose announced in the issue of November, 
1913. One of our correspondents, who is a physicist, has written concerning 
one of these purposes; and we desire to call attention to his remarks in order that 
we may invite our readers to assist us in realizing the advantages which are 
mentioned: 

“T believe that your department of miscellaneous questions could render 
valuable service in bringing together the mathematicians and the physicists. 
Generally the physicist does not know his mathematics sufficiently well to enable 
him to handle original problems, while the mathematician cannot keep in touch 
with the developments in physics; but it ought to be possible to work out a plan 
so that the combined skill of the mathematician and the physicist could be 
utilized in the solution of the many physical problems. It strikes me that your 
department of miscellaneous questions could be developed so as to cover this 
field, and I believe that it would be very useful.” 

In this issue we have the first replies to our questions. ‘This is the time to 
say that a question is not disposed of because we have published some answers 
to it. We wish to have it understood clearly that, although it is desirable to 
have early replies to our questions, it is yet never too late to send in other replies. 
In fact, we believe that it will often happen that one set of answers to a given 
question will provoke others; and that the same question may often be discussed 
through several issues. Question 2 is one which is probably of this kind. 

Again, we shall often print partial answers to a given question in order to call 
forth a further or more complete answer. ‘This we are doing in the present issue 
in the case of question 1. 

QUESTION. 
5. In what ways may mathematics contribute most to the culture of the individual? What 


is being done and what may be done to advantage in the matter of developing courses in culture 
mathematics? 


REPLIES. 


1. In connection with the investigation of a problem in physics Mr. Louis Cohen, Washington, 
D. C., requires to have expressed in the form of a Fourier’s series 


(1) y = DAncos nt + ZB, sin nt 
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the general solution of the differential equation 
dy 
(2) qt fe + 8 cos fy = p cost, 


where a, 6 and p are constants. Is the solution of this problem contained directly in matter which 
has already been published? If not, how may one proceed to the determination of the constants 
A, and 8, so that (1) shall be the general solution of (2)? 


I. Remarks sy C. N. Haskins, Lebanon, N. H. 
With reference to the equation in the problem it may be noted that since the 
general solution is 


y= p(ce (att sin ¢) + eo (t+ B sin t) fet? sin? Agog tdt, 


a solution in the form 


y = pee“ Fi@® + Fit) Fe(2)), 


where F,(é) and F2(¢) are Fourier’s series, can be found by noting that the coef- 
ficients of the Fourier expansion of e**"’ are simple functions of the quantities 
I,(@), where 


[n(B) = 7 "In(28), 


the Bessel function of order n with pure imaginary argument. Having found the 
coefficients in F1(¢) and F.(¢) those in their product may be computed, so that the 
solution takes the form 


y = pce “Fi@) + FO), 


where F(t) and F,(é) are Fourier’s series. This is not the form of solution de- 
manded; but it would appear to be a preferable form for some purposes at least, 
since the strictly periodic terms are separated from those which are affected 
with the damping factor ¢~“ and the arbitrary constant c. 

II. Note spy tHE Eprtor.—The above remarks suggest a means of finding a 
solution in a form different from that required in the problem. It is given because 
it seems to be of interest in itself and because further it may be of value in securing 
the desired solution. We shall be glad to have further communications relative 
to this problem. Concerning its importance note the following remark by the 
proposer: “The problem itself is of great importance; a satisfactory solution of 
this differential equation would lead to a very interesting development of a group 
of problems in electrical theory.” 

2. It is clear, on the most casual observation, that the average college curriculum in mathe- 
matics is unbalanced in two respects: (1) algebra predominates over geometry, (2) analytic ge- 
ometry predominates over our synthetic geometry. This reacts in two undesirable ways: (1) to 
deprive the college student of a rich and interesting field of study, (2) to give a very one-sided 
training for prospective teachers of high school mathematics. What can be done to remedy this 
situation? 

I. Remarks sy D. N. Lesmer, University of California. 

In reading the paper on “Synthetic Projective Geometry” in the November 
issue of the Montuty, I was a little surprised to see that after all our teaching of 
tha subject in the University of California for at least ten years, with some little 
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research and very great enjoyment on the part of the students, the work should 
not have attracted enough notice to be mentioned. We are giving the course to 
sophomores and even to some freshmen, with and without the calculus, and we 
think that it has been the salvation of many students. There comes a time in the 
life of every mathematical student when the continual grind of analysis becomes 
unbearable. I have felt it myself, and I do not doubt that others have felt it 
also. Then is the time to give him something really beautiful for a relief. The 
constant insistence on rigorous proofs and existence theorems does not encourage 
one in the delusion that the subject of mathematics is one long vista of eternal joy. 

I cannot find any particular reason why the calculus should be considered as a 
“prerequisite” for the subject. If it is supposed that no one can appreciate it 
without several years of analysis to prepare the way, it only indicates that it has 
never been tried. I have had freshmen do fine work in the subject and be so 
filled with the beauty of it that they immediately changed all their plans and 
went in for mathematics. I have a course in “culture mathematics”’ and a taste 
of this study often proves to be the salvation of the course. I think I do not 
exaggerate when I say that it is the most popular and most thoroughly enjoyed 
of all the courses given here in mathematics. It is required of all candidates for 
teachers’ certificates in mathematics. 

It is gratifying to know that others are waking up to the possibilities of this 
subject. If, as Mr. Bussey says in his article, the subject is out of the highways 
of workers in research (and I am not ready to grant that) there is no question of its 
real value as a relief from the dreary grind of analysis. 

II. Remarks By C. E. Stromauist, University of Wyoming. 

I have just read the article in the November number of the MoNTHLY on 
“Synthetic Projective Geometry as an Undergraduate Study.”’ I was very much 
interested, as I have a class in projective geometry this semester and many of the 
questions taken up regarding a first course in projective geometry have presented 
themselves to me. I am not certain whether I agree that a student who is pre- 
paring to do graduate work in mathematics “can afford to wait and take pro- 
jective geometry when he is a graduate.” My suggestion would be that he take 
an introductory course while an undergraduate student in order to be prepared 
for a more advanced graduate course. But our problem out here in Wyoming is 
not so much to arrange courses for prospective graduate students as to solve the 
problem of how to best fit those (undergraduate) students in our mathematical 
courses who are preparing to teach mathematics in our high schoools. I heartily 
agree with what Professor Bussey has to say regarding these students and think 
that his paper is a very timely one. 

For a text-book I am using Hatton’s “Principles of Projective Geometry”’ 
(published by the Cambridge University Press, 1913). In my judgment it is a 
very satisfactory text for a first course. It covers more ground than one could 
expect to cover in a half-year course, with three hours a week; but this is not such a 
serious objection. It contains several sets of problems. There are about 250 of 
these problems, not including several easier problems placed in the body of the 

ext. 
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III. Remarks sy T. G. Ropcers, Normal School of New Mexico. 

On graduating from a state university several years ago I began teaching high 
school mathematics. I found that aside from the larger vision gained in under- 
graduate study in the university I was no better prepared to teach geometry than 
on completing the high school course. Observation soon convinced me that others. 
too were teaching merely the geometry which they had learned in the high school. 
An introduction to projective geometry in subsequent graduate work was of 
benefit but left me still feeling inadequately prepared to teach elementary geom- 
etry as a living subject. 

My continued search for better methods was finally rewarded through my 
forming an acquaintance with the works of Rouche and Comberousse, Henrici 
and Treutlein, and Hadamard. The study of these works has enriched my 
teaching of geometry to such an extent that I look back with regret to the years 
in which I tried to teach the subject with only such preparation as the colleges 
give and with the feeling that college curricula are badly balanced in respect to 
their preparation of teachers for high school mathematics. 

It appears to me that at least one year’s work should be given to the study of 
synthetic geometry, the first half being a lecture course based on works like those 
mentioned above (especially Hadamard) and the second half being the kind of 
course in projective geometry outlined by Professor Bussey in the November 
issue of the MonruHLy. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FLorIAN CasoRI. 


Please note that the date on your address label for this issue is changed if 
your renewal subscription was received before January 10, 1914. 


The October number of the Monist contains an article by Professor BERTRAND 
RussELL on “The Philosophical Importance of Mathematical Logic.” 


The November number of School Science and Mathematics contains an article 
entitled “A Thread of Mathematical History and Some Lessons,”’ by Professor 
R. D. CarmicHakEL, of the University of Indiana. 


The November number of the School Review contains an interesting paper 
entitled “The Cumulative Examination in Mathematics,” by Mr. H. E. Wrexzs, of 
Newark, N. J. He suggests a series of cumulative examinations extending over 
the three or four years of high school mathematics. 


Dr. Heinrich Burkhardt’s “Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable’’ has 
been translated into English by Professor S. E. Rasor of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and published by D. C. Heath & Company. 

Spon & Chamberlain have published a book on “The Gyroscope: its Theory 
and Practise” by Dr. F. J. B. CorpErro, of the U.S. Navy. While abroad the 


author made a special study of the gyroscopic compass. 
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ALBERT W. WHITNEY, formerly associate professor of insurance and mathe- 
matics in the University of California, has become assistant actuary in the 
insurance department of the state of New York. 


FRIEDRICH DINGELDEY’s Sammlung von Aufgaben zur Anwendung der Differ- 
ential- und Integralrechnung (B. G. Teubner) contains a collection of problems 
on the application of the calculus to geometry and also to physics, chemistry 
and technology. 


The Southwestern Section of the American Mathematical Society met at 
the University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., on November 29, 1913. ‘There 
were about twenty members present and twelve papers were presented at the 
two sessions. Those who read papers were Professors E. R. Hedrick, Louis 
Ingold, W. C. Brenke, W. D. Westfall, O. D. Kellogg, Drs. E. L. Dodd, 8. Lef- 
schetz, A. J. Kempner, H. Blumberg, Mr. A. R. Schweitzer and Miss E. A. Weeks. 


The annual meeting of the American Mathematical Society was held in 
New York on December 30 and 31, 1913. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science held its annual 
convocation at Atlanta, Ga., during the week beginning December 29, 1913. 
The retiring president of Section A, Mathematics and Astronomy, was Professor 
E. B. Van Vleck, of the University of Wisconsin, who gave his address at this 
meeting on the ‘‘Influence of Fourier’s Series on Mathematics.” ‘The new 
president is Professor Frank Schlesinger, of Allegheny Observatory, and the 
secretary 1s Professor F. R. Moulton, of the University of Chicago. 


The Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association met at Cleveland, October 24 
and 25. At the departmental meeting on mathematics papers were read as 
follows: “How to make the transition from arithmetic to algebra,” “ What should 
be included and what excluded in first-year algebra,” “Some specific suggestions 
for teaching the pupil how to attack originals in geometry.” 


Professor Carto Bourtet of L’Ecole Nationale, Paris, died August 12, as 
the result of injuries received in an accident. Aside from notable work as a 
lecturer in higher mathematics, he has contributed in an important way to the 
teaching of elementary subjects, chiefly through texts in both algebra and 
geometry. 


The American Mathematical Society has accepted the invitation of Brown 
University, extended through the committee on the celebration of her 150th an- 
niversary, to hold the summer meeting at Providence in September, 1914. 


The first part of Tome II, Volume 6, of the Encyclopédie des Sciences Mathé- 
matiques, was published on September 15, 1913. This fascicule of 128 pages is 
devoted to calculus of variations, and was edited by M. Lecat. It it interesting 
to observe that a considerable part of the space is devoted to a consideration of 
the results obtained by American mathematicians. Foremost among these are 
the contributions by Professor Oscar Bouza, who returned to Germany a few 
years ago after having done very much to advance American mathematics, both 
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by his own work during his twenty years of residence here, and also by the in- 
spiration which he gave to a large number of young investigators. 


The Mathematical Gazette for July and October, 1913, contains an article by 
SypNEY Lupton on “The radix method” of computing logarithms, which pos- 
sesses certain advantages when logarithms and antilogarithms are required to 
many places and, in default of tables, must be calculated. ‘The method requires 
numbers of the form (1 + 7/10”), with their logarithms to one or two places 
beyond those actually to be used. The method goes back to Briggs, 1624, and 
was simplified by Robert Flower, 1771, and further modified in 1786, by George 
Atwood of “machine” fame. The article contains many historical notes on the 
computation of logarithms. Several nineteenth century writers rediscovered 
the old method of Briggs and Flower. 


During the Annual High School Conference held at the University of 
Illinois, November 20, 21, and 22, 1913, the following papers were presented 
before the mathematics section: “The use of the Courtis tests,”’ by Professor L. D. 
CorFMAN, University of Illinois; “Statistical method in educational studies,” by 
Professor A. C. Lunn, University of Chicago; “Bibliography on methods of 
erading,” by Mr. H. C. Zrrs, University of Illinois. There was also held a 
“Round table discussion on methods of grading.’ According to the program, 
“All superintendents, principals and high school teachers, as well as teachers in 
academies, normal schools, colleges and universities are invited to be present 
and participate in the discussion.” 


The Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers held its thir- 
teenth annual meeting at Des Moines, lowa, on November 28 and 29, 1913. 
Professor Florian Cajori was one of the leading speakers at the opening general 
session and also at one of the sessions of the mathematics section. At the former 
he spoke on “Science and mathematics in vocational schools; a retrospect,’ and 
at the latter on “Means of measuring mathematical abilities.”” Other numbers 
on the two programs of the mathematics section were: “‘ Report of a committee 
on vocational mathematics,’ by R. L. Short of Cleveland, Ohio; “Report of 
a committee on examinations and results” by C. E. Comstock of Peoria, IIl., 
and a paper on “The traditional examination in mathematics” by Jane V. 
Pollock of Kenilworth, Ill. The report on vocational mathematics was discussed 
by Professor G. A. Smith, Iowa City, W. Lee Jordan, Des Moines, and W. G. 
Swartz, Gary, Ind. The association is one of the largest and most active in the 
secondary field. The mathematics section has put forth at various times some 
important reports which have had wide influence; in particular, its report on 
algebra some years ago had a circulation of over ten thousand copies and has 
without doubt had a marked influence on most of the texts on elementary algebra. 
published since that time. This association was organized in Chicago in 1901 
and most of its meetings have been held in Chicago. 


The Chicago Section of the American Mathematical Society held its thirty- 
second regular meeting at the University of Chicago on December 26 and 27, 
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1913. There were thirty-five papers on the program and 56 members were in 
attendance. The Chicago section was organized in 1897 and has steadily grown 
in importance both as to the number of members of the Society attending its 
meetings, and as to the number of scientific papers presented. The Society 
itself was organized in New York in 1894, and the regular meetings of the Society 
are usually held in New York (see a paper on “Western Meetings of Mathe- 
maticians” in the April, 1913, issue of the Montuty). The Council, however, 
has recently voted to designate the meetings of the Chicago section as “ meetings 
of the Society at Chicago,” and the meeting just held was the first under this 
designation. In honor of the occasion the University of Chicago tendered a 
complimentary dinner to the members present. 


The Mathematical Gazette for October, 1913, contains an exceedingly inter- 
esting account, by Dr. C. G. Knort, of the Edinburgh mathematical colloquium, 
held last August, at which three courses of lectures were given, respectively, by an 
Englishman, E. P. WartTaKker; an Irishman, A. W. Conway; and a Scotchman, 
D. M. Y. Sommervitte. Conway discoursed on the theory of relativity; 
Whittaker explained in his mathematical laboratory practical harmonic analysis 
and periodogram analysis; Sommerville expounded non-euclidean geometry. 
We quote the following: 


“Professor Whittaker chose for his working data the light periods of two 
variable stars, the one to illustrate the periodigram method of discovering 
unknown periods, the other to illustrate the analysis into harmonic components of 
a given periodic variation. The theory of the Fourier analysis was incidentally 
given; and the last lecture finished with an account of Mader’s Harmonic 
Analyser.” 


“This hour of practical work, combined with demonstrations, involving only 
the familiar circular functions, gave the necessary balance to the weird imaginings 
of the other two courses. Without it to bring us back to the obvious world of 
apparent realities we should have been floundering hopelessly in the Absolute 
or in Minkowski’s Welt. After we had been taught that velocities did not com- 
pound according to the parallelogram law, it was a positive delight to find that the 
Fourier series remained ordinarily additive; and with this in possession we had 
no great difficulty in apprehending the possibility of a space devoid of parallel 
lines. . . 2” 


“We learned many things. We were told that even if the theory of relativity 
were not true it had taught us truths. The tendency of modern physical theory 
was in the direction of still further atomising the atom; yet it was necessary in 
geometry to have an assumption of continuity, so that all possible numbers might 
be brought into correspondence with an infinitude of points on a finite line. 
The dictum of the logician that we cannot define by means of a negation seemed 
to have no terror to the modern geometer with his glib talk on non-Euclidean, 
non-Pascalian, non-Desarguesian, and even non-Archimedean.” 


36 NOTES AND NEWS 


In the spirit of the editorial statement on the first page of this sisue, the action 
recently taken by the mathematics teachers of California, as indicated in the 
following communication, is most significant. The editors of the MonTHiy 
appreciate the compliment and recognize the responsibility which this action 
implies. We congratulate the teachers of California upon being pioneers in taking 
such a bold, forward step. 


The communication, under date of January 2, 1914, is from Professor Henry 
W. Stager, of Fresno Junior College, chairman of the mathematics section of 
the California High School Teachers’ Association, and is addressed to the teachers 
of mathematics in the secondary schools of California. It reads as follows: 


“At the summer meeting of the Mathematics Section of the California High 
School Teachers’ Association, a Committee, composed of Professor D. N. 
Lehmer, Miss §. Gilmore, and Professor G. A. Miller, was named to consider 
ways and means of broadening the scholarship of secondary school teachers. 
The Committee recommended the reading of the book, Mathematical Mono- 
graphs, by J. W. A. Young in collaboration with other mathematicians, and 
further stated: ‘In connection with this book, or even instead of it, the reading 
of some elementary but strictly first class journal is also reeommended. Where 
it is possible for a number of teachers to meet frequently for the discussion of 
problems and short articles this plan has much to commend it. For this purpose 
the Committee would recommend the AMericAN MaturematicaL Monraty.’ 


“The report has been adopted unanimously. The movement for a higher 
standard of efficiency is one of the strongest attempts to increase the quality of 
the teaching of mathematics ever made in California. It began with the teachers 
themselves and only needs your coédperation to make it a success. I commend 
the report of the Committee to your most earnest consideration. 


“ At this time I wish especially to call your attention to the reading of a first 
class journal. I have gone over with care the first volume of THE AMERICAN 
MatTHEMATICAL MontTHLY under the new organization and find it well fitted for 
this purpose. Iam personally acquainted with many members of the Publication 
Committee and with all the members of the Editorial Committee. ‘The men are 
in the forefront of the present movement toward a higher standard for the 
teaching of mathematics in the United States. The MonrTHiy represents the 
best in its field. I commend it to you, feeling sure that it will prove of very great 
benefit to you, will help to increase your efficiency, and will be a continual 
source of inspiration to you. 


Yours, for the better teaching of mathematics, 
Henry W. STaGER. 
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THE ALGEBRA OF ABU KAMIL. 
By L. C. KARPINSKI, University of Michigan. 


Popularity of Algebra Among the Arabs. The great interest in the study 
of algebra among the Arabs of the Middle Ages is attested by the numerous works 
written upon this subject by Mohammedan mathematicians. The period of 
this popularity extends from the ninth to the fifteenth century. The students 
of algebra included poets, philosophers, and kings. The popular Omar Khayyam 
was too excellent a mathematician and too fine a poet to woo the muse of algebra 
in verse. But his treatise in prose on algebra, edited with French translation by 
Franz Woepcke, is as good a title to fame as his verse. In the library of the 
Escurial is preserved a poem written six hundred years ago by a native of Granada, 
Mohammed al-Qasim, and treating of algebra. Needless to say the content does 
not compare with the prose of Omar Khayyam. The King of Saragossa Jusuf 
al-Mutamin (reigned 1081-1085) was a devoted student of the mathematical 
sciences. The title of one of his works would seem to indicate its algebraical 
nature. Even in the study of law a knowledge of algebra seems to have been 
necessary, for various questions of inheritance were treated by this science. On 
the whole, however, in that happy day the question of practical applications of 
mathematics did not loom so large upon the horizon of the Arabic scientist. 
That fortunate individual felt entirely free to pursue this subject as one of the 
natural and inevitable activities of the human intellect. 

The First Great Arabic Writer on Algebra. The first systematic treatise on 
algebra was the product of an Arabic writer, Mohammed ibn Musa, al-Khowariz- 
mi (c. 825 A.D.). Commentaries were written upon this work by Arabic authors 
and two different Latin translations were made of it. One of these translations 
was published by Libri in his Histoire des sciences mathématiques en Italie, Vol. I, 
253-297, Paris, 1838. This work is out of print. While the authorship of this 
version is uncertain the composition may safely be placed in the twelfth century, 
as several writers of that century appear to have studied this work and use the 
terminology of this translation. Manuscript copies are somewhat common in 
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European libraries. French, German, and Italian writers of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries drew inspiration, and copy, from these pages. The other 
Latin translation was effected in 1144 A. D. (1183 of the Spanish era) by an 
Englishman, Robert of Chester, the first translator of the Koran. This version 
is found, so far as known, only in three manuscripts... The text with English 
translation and notes is being published in Vol. XI, University of Michigan 
Studies, Humanistic Serves. The Arabic text with English translation was pub- 
lished by F. Rosen, London, 1831, but unfortunately this last is out of print. 
Adequate treatment of this initial work in the science of algebra is found in 
Cantor’s Vorlesungen tiber Geschichte der Mathematik, volume I. 

The Second Great Arabic Writer on Algebra. ‘’he name and fame of AIl- 
Khowarizmi is known to most students of mathematics. But fate has not dealt 
so kindly with the second, in point of time, of the great Arabic writers in this 
field. Abu Kamil Shoja’ ben Aslam? wrote in the late ninth or early tenth century 
a much more extensive treatise on algebra than that of Al-Khowarizmi. Two 
commentaries of the tenth century have been noted by Arabic historians. In 
addition to these a commentary in Arabic was prepared by a Spanish Arab, 
Al-Khoreshi, and a Spanish translation by an unknown Christian Spaniard.’ 
This was followed by a Hebrew translation, which is preserved in manuscript, 
by Mordechai Finzi (c. 1473) of Mantua. Not alone by these translations and 
commentaries was the influence of Abu Kamil exerted upon later writers in this 
science; for two prominent algebraists made large use of his treatise without, 
however, mentioning his name. ‘These two men are Al-Karkhi (died c. 1029), 
whose treatise entitled Al-fakhri was analyzed by Woepcke (Extrait du Fakhvi, 
Paris, 1853), and Leonard of Pisa (1202). Nor must it be understood that there 
is any suggestion here of plagiarism, for undoubtedly at the time that Al-Karkhi 
wrote, Abu Kamil’s methods were so well known that any writer could employ 
his results as common property, while the phraseology of Leonard of Pisa, in the 
statement of many problems drawn from Abu Kamil, is plainly intended to carry 
the idea of a citation. Al-Karkhi reproduced not only many problems given by 
Abu Kamil but also the geometrical solutions devised by this writer, while 
Leonard of Pisa drew copiously from Abu Kamil for the problems in the section of 
his Laber Abbaci entitled “ Expliciunt introductiones algebre et almuchabale; 
Incipiunt questiones eiusdem.’”4 

Abu Kamil’s Works. Abu Kamil Shoja’ ben Aslam ben Mohammed ben 
Shoja, the reckoner from Egypt, was an excellent and learned arithmetician. 
He wrote: The book of fortune, The book of the key to fortune, The book on 
algebra, The book of extracts, The book of omens (by the flight of birds), On 


1 Karpinski, ‘“‘ Robert of Chester’s Translation of the Algebra of Al-Khowarizmi,” Bibliotheca 
mathematica, third series, XI, 125-131. 

* Karpinski, ‘‘ The Algebra of Abu Kamil Shoja’ben Aslam,”’ Bibliotheca mathematica, third 
series, XIT (1912), 40-55. To this article the reader is referred for more complete bibliographical 
references and for citations from the Latin text. 

3H. Suter, in a personal communication to the author. 

4 Scrittt dt Leonardo Pisano, published by Prince Boncompagni, Rome, 1857, I, 410-459. 
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completion and diminution, The book on the rule of double false position, The 
book of surveying and geometry, The book of the adequate (possibly in arith- 
metic).! Such is the account of the life and works of Abu Kamil.as given in the 
Kitab al-Fihrist (987 A. D.) of An-Nadim, who includes this writer in his list 
of the later (7. e., nearly contemporary with An-Nadim) reckoners and arith- 
meticians. Aside from the works included in this list a treatise on the mensura- 
tion of the pentagon and the decagon exists in Latin and Hebrew translations, 
and a further arithmetical work is preserved in the original Arabic as well as in 
Latin and Hebrew. The work on the pentagon and decagon has been published 
in Italian by Sacerdote,? and in German by Suter.2 The arithmetical work, in 
which he deals with first degree indeterminate equations, has been translated by 
Suter. Other information about the life and activity of this great Arab we do 
not have. The titles mentioned indicate that, like so many of the later scientists 
in Europe, Abu Kamil was interested in magic, doubtless including astrology, and. 
in omens. 

The Sources of Information. The manuscript upon which I have based 
my study of Abu Kamil’s algebra is the Paris manuscript 7377A of the Biblio- 
théque nationale.® The treatise covers folios 71-93", and contains between 35,000 
and 50,000 words.® 

In the opening sentence the author refers to his famous predecessor in this 
field, Mohammed ibn Musa al-Khowarizmi, and a little later again refers to the 
algebra of the same writer. Several references are made to Euclid but aside from 
these two names no others have been noted in this algebra. 

Quotations from the Manuscript. The following translation of selected 
passages from the algebra is a very free one, as an attempt is made to preserve 
the mathematical significance. Additions to clarify the meaning, and modern 
notations, are put in parentheses. 


The first thing which is necessary for students of this science is to understand the three species 
which are noted by Mohammed ibn Musa al-Khowarizmi in his book. These are roots, squares 
and number. <A root is anything which can be multiplied by itself, composed of one, and numbers 
above one, and fractions. A square is that which results from the multiplication by itself of root, 
composed of units, and units and fractions. A number is a quantity by itself which does not have 
the name of root or square, but is proportional to the number of units which it contains. These 
three species are proportional to each other by turn in twos. Thus, squares equal to roots, squares 
equal to number, and roots equal to number (az? = ba, az? = n, be = n). 


An illustration of squares equal to roots is this: 


A square is equal to five of its roots (a? = 5”). The explanation of this is that a square is 
five times the root of it. The root of the square is always the same as the number of the roots 
to which the square is equal. In this question this root is five and the square is twenty-five 


1] translate from the German translation of the passages in the Fihrist dealing with mathe- 
matical scientists, by Suter, in Abhandl. z. Geschichte d. math. Wissen., VI, 1-87. 

2 Festschrift Steinschneiders, Leipzig, 1896, 169-194. 

§ Bibliotheca mathematica, X, third series, 15-42. 

4 Das Buch der Seltenheiten der Rechenkunst, in Bibl. math., 3d ser., XI, 100-120. 

5 T am indebted to the librarian for permission to have photographic reproductions made. 

6 To give an idea of the extent of this work, if the Latin text were printed in the MonTHLY 
it would take between 75 and 100 pages. 
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which is the same as five of its roots. That the root of the square is the same as the number of 
the root this I will explain. 

We place for the square a square surface abgd whose sides are ab, bg, gd, and da (see Fig. 1), 
Of this square any side multiplied by one in number is the same as the area of a surface whose 
length is the side or root of the square. The side ab multiplied by one which is be gives the surface 
ae which is the root of the square ag. The surface ag is the same as five roots 


b or five times the root of itself. Therefore, it is five times the surface ae. 
e Divide then, the surface ag by equidistant lines into five equal parts, that is 
k S$ the surfaces ae, ck, sr, nh, and mg. The lines be, ek, kr, rh and hg are equal. 
*”% Moreover the line be is one. Therefore the line bg will be five which is the 
m root of the square and the square itself is twenty-five which is the surface ag. 
g @ ‘This is what we wished to explain. 


Fre. 1. If it is proposed that one half a square should equal 10 roots (42? = 102) 

then the whole square is 20 roots. The root of the square is 20 and the square 

400. Similarly if it is proposed that 5 squares equal 20 roots (522 = 20x) then the root of the 

square is 4 and the square is 16. And whether more than a square or less than a square (is 

proposed) you reduce to 1 square. ‘You operate in the same manner with that which is con- 
nected with the square, the roots. 


A square which is equal to a number is illustrated: 


A square equals 16 (7? = 16). Therefore, it itself is 16 and the root of it is 4. Similarly if 
given 5 squares equal 45 drachmas (522 = 45), then 1 square is a fifth of 45 which is 9 and the root 
of it is 83. ... So whether more or less than a square (is given) it is reduced to 1 square and 
similarly is treated that which is joined or equal to them of numbers. 


Roots which are equal to numbers are illustrated: 


A root equals 4 (x = 4). Therefore, the root itself is 4 and the square is 16. Similarly again 
if it is proposed that 5 roots should equal 30 (5% = 30) then the root is equal to 6 and the square 
36. ... 

We construct now these three species, that is roots, squares and numbers, joined by twos and 
proportional to the third. This gives, a square and roots equal to number, a square and number 
equal to roots, and roots and number equal to squares. 


(In modern notation ax? + bx =n, ax? +n = ba, bx +n = az?.) 


First Type of Quadratic Equation. An illustration of squares and roots 
equal to number is the following: 


A square and 10 roots equal to 39 drachmas (2? + 102 = 39). The explanation of this is 
that there is some square to which if you add the same as 10 of its roots the number of it results 
in 39 drachmas. In this question there are two ways (methods) of which one leads you to know 
the root of the square and the other to know the square of the root. We will set forth and explain 
each of these by a geometrical figure which will be understood by those who understand the book 
of Euclid, that is the Elements. ‘The method which leads us to know the root of the square has 
been narrated by Mohammed ibn Musa al-Khowarizmi in his book. This is that you divide the 
roots in half, that is in two equal parts. In this question this gives 5. You multiply this by itself, 
giving 25, which you add to 39. This gives 64 of which number you take the root which is 8; 
from this you take the half of the roots, that is 5, and there remains 3, which is the root of the 
square. The square is 9. 

The method indeed which leads you to know the square is that you multiply 10 roots by itself, 
giving 100. This you multiply by 39, which is equal to the square and roots, giving 3,900. Now 
divide 100 in halves, giving 50, which you multiply by itself, giving 2,500. This add to 3,900, 
giving 6,400, and of this number take the root, which is 80. This you subtract from 50, which is 
the half of 100, and from 39, which is equal to the square and the roots, together giving 89, and 9 
remains, which is the square.} 


1 The text to this point is found in the Paris MS. on folio 71’-72"; given in my article in the 
Bibliotheca Mathematica, loc. cit., p. 42-44. 
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In modern notation the steps of this solution are indicated as follows, in which 
both the general case and this special problem are given in parallel columns. 


(1) “tbe =n, x2 + 10¢ = 39, 
(2) ba? + bx = nb’, 100z? + 1000z = 3,900, 
b2 2 b4 
(3) bea? + be + (5) = nb? +, — 100x* + 10002 + 2500 = 6,400, 
(4) be ee tl ne 10x -+ 50 = 80 
y) V 4? 


Only the positive root is taken, as the negative root leads to the negative solution of the equation. 
Subtracting (4) from (1), member for member, 


b? | b4 
we — y= n — > nb? q ax? — 50 = 39 — 80, 


b2 b4 
e=nts— Vinita, x? = 50 + 39 — 80, 
v= 9. 


Following this the problem is proposed: 
2x7 + 102% = 48. 


This is a problem which is also given by Al-Khowarizmi and the same is true of 
many further problems given by Abu Kamil. The latter author gives the method 
of solution presented by Al-Khowarizmi and also the method, above illustrated, 
leading to the value of x? directly. Further than this he presents the geometrical 
solution for the first method as given by his more famous predecessor. Abu 
Kamil adds the geometrical solution corresponding to his own method, the second 
of those given above. This seems to be worth presenting here. 


In order to show you the method (the door, literally) which leads to a knowledge of the square 
we place for the square the line ab (see Fig. 2). To this we add 10 roots of itself which are repre- 
sented by the line bg, giving the line ag, which is 39. We wish to know then the value of the line 
ab. We construct then upon the line bg a square surface, which is the surface degb. This then 
will be 100z? (in modern notation), that is, 100 times the line ab. ... We construct then the 
surface ah the same as the square surface be, that is equal to the 
square, which is the same as the multiplication of the line ab in 
one of the units which it contains taken 100 times. Then we 
complete the surface an which is 3,900, since the line ag is 39 and 
am is 100, which lines contain this surface. Moreover the surface b h 
ah is the same as the surface be. Therefore, the surface dn is 
3,900, which is produced by the multiplication of the line ne by 
eg, as the line eg is the same as the line ed and the line gn is 100 a i. 
since it is the same as the line am. Therefore we divide the line Pia. 2. 
gn in two equal parts at the point 1, to which line so divided the 
line ge is added in length. Therefore, the multiplication of the whole line ne by eg together with 
the product of the line gl by itself is the same as the product of the line le by itself, as Euclid 
says in the second book! of his Elements. The product of ne by eg is 3,900 and the product of gl 


1 Kuclid’s Elements, II, 6, “If a straight line is bisected and a straight line be added to it in a 
straight line, the rectangle contained by the whole with the added straight line and the added 
straight line, together with the square on the half, is equal to the square on the straight line 
made up of the half and the added straight line.” 


- 
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by itself is 2,500, which being combined make 6,400, which is the same as the product of the line 
le by itself. Therefore, the product of the line le by itself is 6,400, of which the root is 80, which 
is the line le. But the line ge is the same as the line gb, and so the line lg and the line gb make 80. 
When we take away the line lg and the line dg, which are 80, from the lines ag, 39, and gl, 50, 
which make 89, the line ab remains, whichis 9. This is the square and that is what we desired to 
explain.! 

Second Type of Quadratic Equations. The first problem which Abu Kamil 
presents of the second type of composite quadratic equations is again the same 
as that given by Al-Khowarizmi, 


a’? + 21 = 102. 


For this type of equation also Abu Kamil presents two solutions, the one leading 
directly to the value of the root of the equation and the other to the value of the 
square of the root. Further the author notes that there are two solutions for 
both the root and the square in this type of quadratic equation. The reason that 
this was noted by both of these Arabic writers is that in this type of equation the 
two roots are positive, whereas in the other two types the one root is positive and 
the other root is negative. Negative quantities as such are not accepted by 
these Arabic mathematicians and this, of course, accounts for the three types of 
quadratic equations. Express mention is also made of the fact that if the square 
of half the coefficient of the roots is less in magnitude than the constant then the 
problem is impossible, from the Arabic standpoint, or contradictory. Further 
also, the author mentions that when this square is equal to the given constant 
the root of the equation is the same as one half the given coefficient. 


In the above problem, 
x? + 21 = 102, 


the analytical solution leading to the value of the square of the unknown quantity 
proceeds in substance as follows: 

Multiply 10 by 10, giving 100. Multiply this by 21, giving 2,100. Then take half of 100, 
giving 50, which you multiply by itself, giving 2,500. From this subtract 2,100, leaving 400 of 
which the root is 20, which you subtract from 50, the half of 100, leaving 30. From this you sub- 
tract 21, leaving 9, which is the square. And if you wish, add 20 to 50, giving 70, from which you 
subtract 21, leaving 49, which is the square and the root of it is 7 

Al-Khowarizmi gave the geometrical figure corresponding only to the smaller 
root of the equation. Thus in the equation, x7 -+ n = ba, in which 

be 
oo N47” 
one of these roots, when both are real, is necessarily less than b/2 and the other 
is greater. Abu Kamil gives the geometrical explanation corresponding to both, 
thus completing the work of Al-Khowarizmi. Thus he says that when you 
assume that the square is less (in numerical value) than the number which is 
given, then the solution appears by subtraction, and when you assume the same 


1Tn the manuscript folio 72’-73'; in Bib. Math., loc. cit., p. 46. 
2 Manuscript folio, 738°; Bib. Math., loc. cit., p. 47. 
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greater than the constant the solution appears by addition. Further he gives a 
geometrical solution for the type in which the square of the coefficient of x is 
equal to the given constant. The figure in this case consists simply of two equal 
squares with a side in common. We follow with a demonstration, original with 
Abu Kamil, leading to value of 27 in the equation, x? + 21 = 10z. 


. . . Place the line ab to represent x? (Fig. 3), and we add to it the drachmas which accom- 
pany it, 21, and let it be the line bg. Therefore, the line ag is 10 roots of the line ab. We construct 
then upon the line ag, a square surface, the square aged and this is 100 times the line ab . . . since 
the line ag is 10 roots of the line ab, and 10 roots multiplied by itself gives 100 squares (z?). We 
construct then the surface ah equal to the square aged and let one side of it be the line ab. There- 
fore, the other side bh is 100. Then we complete the surface an and therefore the surface bn is 
2,100 since the line bg is 21 and the line gn 100. We construct then the surface my equal to the 
surface ae, but the surface ae is equal to the surface ah. Take away, then, the surface th and 
there remains the area cn equal to the area ca. Adding then the surface by, the whole surface ay 
is equal to the surface bn, which is 2,100. Therefore the area ay is 2,100 which is the product of 
gy by yn, since yn is equal to yt, since the area in is a square. We divide then the line gn in two 
equal parts at the point 1. Therefore the line ng is divided into two equal parts by the point | 
and into two unequal parts by the point y. Therefore the product of gy by yn together with the 
square upon ly is the same as the product of In by itself! But In by itself makes 2,500, since it 
is 50, and the product of gy by yn is 2,100. The square on the line ly is then left as 400 and the 
line ly 20. But In is 50 and as it (Ly) is to be subtracted the line yn is left as 80. Since the line 
bg is 21 the remaining line ab is 9 which is the square. This is what we wished to explain2 


Fi14. 3. 


Having given the explanation “by subtraction,” that is to say, when the 
square root of 2,500 — 2,100 is subtracted from 50, Abu Kamil proceeds to explain 
“by addition.” gn‘is again divided into two equal parts but the point of division 
falls between y and n (Fig. 4). This corresponds to the assumption that the 
square is greater than the number which accompanies it. ‘This has also been 
noted above. 

The product of gy by yn together with the square of yl equals the product of lg by itself. 
lg multiplied by itself gives 2,500 and the line yn by yg gives 2,100. Therefore the square of ly 
is 400 and ly is 20. Since In is 50, the whole line yn is 70. But yn is the same as yf and yt equals 
ag. Therefore agis 70. But bg is 21 whence ab is 49 which is the square. This is what we desired 
to explain.’ 

In the third type of quadratic equations Abu Kamil again follows Al-Kho- 
warizmi in taking the equation 3x + 4 = 2%. Three explanations are presented 
for finding the root of the square. The first is equivalent to the demonstration 
presented by Al-Khowarizmi but the figure is not completed. Instead of this 
the proof is made to depend upon the second book of Euclid. The second gives 


This is by Euclid VI, 5, “If a straight line be cut into equal and unequal segments, the 
rectangle contained by the unequal segments of the whole, together with square on the straight 
line between the points of section, is equal to the square on the half.” 

2 Manuscript folio, 747; Bib. Math., loc. cit., pp. 48-49. 

3’ Manuscript folio, 74°; Bib. Math., loc. cit., p. 49. 
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the completed figure and explains as in the algebra of Al-Khowarizmi. In his 
third figure (Fig. 5) the square abdg is placed to represent x? which by the con- 
ditions of the problem equals 32 -+ 4. Then the lines ah and yd are taken 15 
units in length and the rectangles completed cutting off from the original square 
3x less the little square, 15 on a side, which these two rectangles have in common. 
Hence the square which remains Anyz is 4 + (13)? or 6%. It follows that gh is 
25 and ay (or x) is 4. 


Fia. 5. 


To arrive at the value of 2? geometrically Abu Kamil places (Fig. 6) ab for 
the square and cuts off gb equal to 4, leaving ag equal to the three roots. Then 
he continues: 

Upon ag a square is constructed aged whose area is 97? or 9 times the lineab. ah is constructed 
equal to the square ae. From this it follows that an is 9 and that gc which equals an is 9. Since 
bg is 4 the area of gh is 36. Take ay equal to an and draw yl parallel to de. The area yg equals ac 
and the area ae equals ah. Hence ye equals cb which is 36. But ya is 9 since an is 9. Divide 
ay into two equal parts by the point m. Now yd is added in length to ay. Hence ad by dy plus 
ym rmaultiplied by itself equals md multiplied by itself, as Eucurp says in his second book. But 
ad by dy is ye or 36. ym multiplied by itself is 202. Adding you obtain 561. Therefore md 
multiplied by itself gives 564 and md is 73. But am is 43 and gb is 4. Hence ab is 16 and this is 
what we desired to demonstrate.! 

Abu Kamil summarizes the results of the algebra up to this point, stating that 
all questions that can be solved by algebra and almuchabala, that is, restoration 
and opposition, must reduce to one or the other of the six types of equations 
mentioned. 

Multiplication and Division. In the next section the multiplication and 
division of algebraic quantities is considered. Binomials, involving both addi- 
tion and subtraction, are given particular consideration. The writer uses res 
and radix, indifferently, for the first power of the unknown. This is combined 
by addition or subtraction with a pure number. The second power of the 
unknown is designated by census, but this word is sometimes used simply for 
any unknown quantity as in problems below. Similar usage obtains in the 
work of Leonard of Pisa and in the Leber augmentt et diminutionts by one 
Abraham, published by Libri, Histoire, I, 304-371. 

After a general statement about multiplication which summarizes the work 
presented, Abu Kamil continues with a geometrical explanation of the problems. 
Thus a figure containing four small squares is used to illustrate the fact that 2x 
multiplied by 2a gives 4x2, The next problem is 3x multiplied by 6 drachmas. 


1 Manuscript folio, 75°; Bib. Math., loc. cit., pp. 49-50. 
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In this section the constant is referred to drachmas although in other places the 
word numerus 1s also used. Figures are shown for 10+ 2 by 2, 10 — 2 by a, 
10 + 2 by 10 — 2 and other similar examples. | 

Radical Expressions, ‘he addition and subtraction of radicals, involving 
quadratic irrationalities only, is effected by means of the relations given in modern 


symbols by the equalities Va + Vb = Va + 6+ 2Vab. Thus, to subtract 
the square root of 8 from the square root of 18 the rule is simply: “subtract 
24 from 26, as you know, and 2 remains. The root of this is the root of 8 sub- 
tracted from the root of 18.” This problem, by the way, is given by Al-Karkhi. 
Leonard of Pisa’ employs the same method but uses 18 and 32, instead of 8 and 
18, combining them by addition and subtraction in the same way as Abu Kamil. 

Al-Karkhi’ proceeds to the consideration of cube roots in a similar way but 
our author takes up for a final problem in roots the addition of V10 to the V2 
which, he states, does not lead to a simple result since 10 :2 = 5 which is not a 
square anld aso 2:10 = 4 which is not a square. This section concludes with 
the statements that V 10+ V2= [1942720 and Vv10— V2=4/12—2V20, 

Problems. The section dealing with problems is introduced in much the 
same way that Al-Khowarizmi does the corresponding section, and many of the 
problems are taken from the older work. The first problem is to divide ten into 
two parts such that the square of the larger part should equal 14 times the product 
of the two parts. This leads to the equation 


a? = 142(10 — 2), 


or 
24a? = 152. 

Thus the problem leads to the first of the six types of quadratic equations. 

The above problem is the second presented by Leonard of Pisa? in the section 
with the heading: Explicwunt introductiones algebre et almuchabale. Incipiunt 
questiones etusdem. Furthermore this problem does not appear in Al-Karkhi‘ 
in the list given by Woepcke. The conclusion is reasonable that Leonard had 
some source of information concerning the algebra of Abu Kamil other than 
Al-Karkhi’s work, and even more particularly in view of the long series of prob- 
lems found in Leonard’s work which correspond to those given by Abu Kamil. 
The second and third questions here are found to be the same as the following 
two questions in Leonard of Pisa,° but with slightly different numbers. Thus in- 
stead of 64a? = 100, Leonard and Al-Khowarizmi give 242? = 100 and in place of 
2/(10 — x) = 4 as given by Abu Kamil and Al-Khowarizmi, Leonard sets this 
same fraction equal to 24. Our space does not permit an examination of all 
similarities of this kind. 

1 Scritti di Leonardo Pisano, published by Boncompagni, Vol. I: II liber abbaci, Roma, 1857, 
- a E Woepcke, Extrait du Fakhri, Paris, 1858, p. 57-59. 

8 [aber abbact, p. 410. 


4 Woepcke, loc. cit., p. 75-137. 
5 Tiber abbaci, p. 410. 
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A problem given on folio 81’ is of particular interest because of its similarity 
to a problem of Al-Khowarizmi’s! which has given rise to discussion. The 
problem is to divide 50 among some number of men and then to add three men 
and again distribute 50 (drachmas) among them (equally). In the second 
Instance each man receives 34 % (meaning 3 1/2 + 4) drachmas less than in the 
first. Leonard states the corresponding problem as follows: 

Distribute 60 among (a certain number of) men and each will receive something. Add two 


men and among them all again distribute 60 and then each man will receive 24 denars less than 
at first. 


The statement of Abu Kamil is: 


And if we tell you, distribute 50 among (a certain number of) men and each receives a certain 
amount (res). Add three men and distribute again 50 drachmas among them. Each then 
receives 3% + drachmas less than before. 


Both follow with a geometrical explanation. 


Problems Involving Fractions. The notation of fractions employed by this 
translator of Abu Kamil resembles the peculiar system employed later by Leonard. 
Thus on fol. 83" the square of $ and of 4 are given in combinations as in the 
mnownng translation: 


195 5 and 4 which mune by itself, gives 7a nd vo To this we add 11 drachmas and 5 
. 1 el el 1 01 
giving 11 drachmas and 4 jand= and 99 and 99° Of this we take the root or 3 and = 3 and 99° 


11 1 1 el 01 ; 
The fraction -— 99 stands for 9 plus 81 whereas —= 99 as well as 99 represents simply 


~ So also Leonard? uses 2s for > This system is “vem by Leonard? 
h ites f + thet 10 gio 4 ¢ a+ ob aa The diff 
who writes for 7] the form >> an 2610! ' e difference is 


only in the order of reading. 
Al-Khowarizmi gives several problems of this nature:* 


To find a square of which if one-third be added to three dirhems, and the sum be subtracted 
from the square, the remainder, multiplied by itself restores the square. 


The solution involves the use of 2 (root) to represent the square. So also Leonard® 
in a similar problem states: “. . . place for that square z (res).”’ Our version of 
Abu Kamil has several problems of the same kind: 


And if we tell you there is a quantity (census) from which when you subtract 4 of itself and 
2 drachmas, the product of the remainder by itself gives the quantity and 24 drachmas. 


The solution is obtained by placing x (res) for the quantity (census). 


1 Libri, Histoire des sciences mathématiques en Italie, Vol. 1, Paris, 1838: “‘ Liber Maumeti... 
de algebra et almuchabala,”’ p. 286. Rosen, The Algebra of Mohammed ben Musa, London, 1831, 
p. 68-64. Al-Khowarizmi does not present any geometrical explanation. 

2 Tiber abbact, p. 447. 4 Rosen, loc. cit., p. 56, 57. 

3 Liber abbaci, p. 24, 25. 5 Liber abbaci, p. 422. 
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The longest discussion of any algebra problem in Leonard is that of the 
following :! 


Divide 10 in two parts, and divide the larger by the smaller, and the smaller by the larger. 
Sum the results of the division and this equals the square root of 5. 


Leonard presents several solutions. In the first he arrives at the equation 
V 524 + 2a? + 100 = 202 + V500a%. The coefficient of x? is made equal to 
unity by multiplying through by V5 — 2. The same equation is found in 
Abu Kamil and the treatment is thesame. The value of z is 5— 4/225 — V50000 
which is found by both writers. Leonard goes on to find the value of 


4/225 — V50000 as V125—10. Al-Khowarizmi and Al-Karkhi do not give 
this problem although they do give one upon which this is based, namely: to 
divide 10 into two parts such that the sum of each divided by the other is 2§. 
Al-Karkhi? discusses four solutions. 

Leonard of Pisa occasionally solves incorrectly, if this expression be permissible. 
Thus the problem:? To find a number such that, if the square root of 3 be added 
to it and then the square root of 2 be added, the product of the two sums will 
be 20. Algebraically («+ V3)(a+ V2) = 20. The product of the two 
binomials is given as 22+ 6+ V122?+ V 822. This leads to the incorrect 
value 19 + V¥24—V3— V2 for x Our manuscript of Abu Kamil gives 
the correct value, 212 + Vji—~ V6—V3— V2, for x The problems* 
following this in the algebra of Leonard, with the exception of the two final ones, 
are all taken from Abu Kamil and in the same order in which they occur in the 
work of the Arabic writer. 

The Italian writer frequently uses an expression which might be supposed to 
refer to Abu Kamil: “Operate according to algebra,”® . . . “Operate therefore in 
this according to algebra, etc.””’ However our manuscript employs a similar ex- 
pression. Thus in a problem arriving at 162* = 25627, this Latin version of Abu 
Kamil reads: Fac secundum algebra in eis et erunt 16 census census equales 256 
censibus. census census (2!) ergo equatur.16 censibus et census equatur 16 
dragmis, ergo res equatur 4 dragmis . . .” (fol. 91"). In the discussion of the 
same problem Leonard concludes one form of solution with the words: “Age ergo 
in eis secundum algebra, et inuenies, census census equari 16 censibus: quare 
census est 16, et radix eius est 4, ut dictum est.” Both writers present several 
solutions, including a geometrical one, of the problem in question which is to 
divide 10 into two parts such that if from the larger you subtract two of its roots 
and to the smaller add two of its roots the quantities are then equal. The ex- 


pression secundum algebra refers to the Book of Algebra and Almucabala by 
Mohammed ben Musa. 


1 Tiber abbaci, p. 434-438. 

2 Woepcke, loc. cit., p. 91, 92. 
3 Liber abbaci, p. 445. 

4 Tiber abbact, 445-459. 

5 Tiber abbaci, 438. 
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Treatise on the Pentagon and Decagon. The algebra terminates with the 
first eight lines on fol. 93", and is followed by the work on the pentagon and 
decagon by thesame author. Although this treatise on the pentagon and decagon 
by Abu Kamil is geometrical in its nature yet the treatment and the solutions 
are algebraical, including a fourth degree equation (z* = 8000a? — V’51 200 000) 
as well as mixed quadratics with irrational coefficients. The twelfth problem is 
in the Latin: “Et si dicemus tibi trianguli equilateri et equianguli mensura est 
cum perpendiculari ipsius est 10 ex numero, quanta sit perpendicularis?’! This 
suggests the similar problems in Greek of unknown date and author presented by 
Heiberg and Zeuthen,’? as well as the similar problems given by Diophantos. 
In these Greek problems also lines and areas are summed quite contrary to ancient 
Greek usage. A further point of interest is that in the equation 2? + 75 = 75a, 
to which the solution of the thirteenth problem leads, Abu Kamil gives only one 
solution whereas in the algebra he recognizes that this equation has two positive 
roots. ‘The opening sentence of this treatise on the pentagon and decagon makes 
reference to the algebra as immediately preceding it, which indeed is the fact in 
the Hebrew and Latin manuscripts that are preserved. 

Conclusion. ‘The algebra terminates with a general statement to the effect 
that by the methods taught in this book many more problems can be easily 
solved. In true Arabic fashion, the closing words are: “‘ Whence praise and glory 
be to the only Creator.’ 

Let us summarize the results of our study. The most important conclusion 
of this investigation of Abu Kamil’s algebra is that Al-Karkhi and Leonard 
of Pisa drew extensively from this Arabic writer. Through them this man, though 
himself comparatively unknown to modern writers, exerted a powerful influence 
on the early development of algebra. Abu Kamil deserves somewhat the same 
recognition from modern mathematicians and historians of science as that which 
Leonard of Pisa and Al-Khowarizmi have received. We may hope that the 
future will be more just than the past in according to Abu Kamil a prominent 
place among the mathematicians of the middle ages. 


A CURIOUS CONVERGENT SERIES. 
By A. J. KEMPNER, University of Illinois. 


It is well known that the series 
“1 1 1 =I 
= trat3at ose 


diverges. The object of this Note is to prove that if the denominators do not 


1“Tf we say to you that an equilateral and equiangular triangle, together with its altitude, is 
measured by 10, what is the altitude?” 

2 Hinige griechische Aufgaben der unbestimmten Analytik, in Biblioth. mathem., VIII, third 
series, 118-134. 
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include all natural numbers 1, 2, 3, ---, but only those numbers which do not 

contain any figure 9, the series converges. The method of proof holds unchanged 

if, instead of 9, any other figure 1, 2, ---, 8 is excluded, but not for the figure 0. 
Proof: The series with which we deal is 


1 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 
I. ptotoc tet pt tigtagt cc tagtagt 


1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Fagtgototagtgot  tagteot tes tiot 
1 1 1 1 
Fagt got tagtioot 


We form a new series 
I. S= O11 O27 Ast ets + Ont oe 


by the following rule: a, is the sum of all terms in I of denominator d, where 
1071 <d< 10”. We have then 


1 
8° 


1 1 . dt 
ao = Ta we + ygt 50 + -++, the last term being 39° etc. 


Each term of I which forms part of ai, is < 1, 
each term of I which forms part of a2, is < 1/10, and 
each term of I which forms part of an, is < 1/1071, 


We now count the number of terms of I which are contained in aj, in a, ---, in 
Qn. Evidently a; consists of 8 terms, and a; < 8-1 < 9. In a there are, as is 
easily seen, less than 9? terms of I, and a2 < (97/10). Altogether there are in I 
less than 9?-+ 9 terms with denominators under 100. Assume now that we know 
the number of terms in I which are contained in a, to be less than 9”, for 
n= 1, 2,3, ---,n. Then, because each term of I which is contained in a, is 
not greater than 1/10”, we have a, < (9"/10"~), and the total number of 
terms in I with denominators under 10” is less than 9% + 9% 1+ gn 2+... 
+9 +9. Forn = 1 and n = 2 we have verified all this, and we will now show 
that if it is true for n, then dni. < (9""7/10"). adn41 contains all terms in I of 
denominator d, 10” <d< 10", This interval for d can be broken up into the 
nine intervals a - 10” S<d< (a+ 1)10", a= 1, 2, ---, 9. The last interval 
does not contribute any term to I, the eight remaining intervals contribute each 
the same number of terms to I, and this is the same as the number of terms con- 
tributed by the whole interval 0 < d < 10”, that is, by assumption, less than 
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Q” + gn t+ gr? ...+97+9, Altogether, therefore, ani, contains less than 
8(9" + gn t+ gn 2+ ... + 97+ 9) < 97"! terms of I, and, as each of these 
terms is not greater than 1/10”, we have dny1 < (9"*1/10"). 
Our series is therefore 
grr 


Q2 98 
S=&ta,+taz3+::: <9 797 oat joe bo = 90, 


and I is certainly convergent. 
The preceding proof also contains all material necessary to show the following: 
Let M be any positive integer, and N; the number of positive integers < M 
containing no figure 9, Ne the number of positive integers < M containing at 


least one figure 9, then 
lim N,/No = 0. 
M=0 


See problem 207 proposed on page 55 of this issue. 


THE PERFECT MAGIC SQUARES FOR 1914. 


By V. M. SPUNAR, Chicago, IIL. 


Using Zerr’s formula* 


1914 — (n? + n)/2 


" = Integer, 


the only values of n for 1914 are 8, 11, 29. (For 1913 there are no values for n 
whatever.) The least and greatest integers permissible for forming the squares 
are represented by another formula of Zerr’s, namely, 


3828 = (n® — n) 
2n ; 


For n = 3, the least integer = 634, the greatest integer = 642. For n = 11, 
the least integer = 114, the greatest integer = 234. For n= 29, the least 
integer = — 354, the greatest integer = 486. 

Hence the magic squares for 1914 with only positive numbers are as follows: 


* AMERICAN MatuEMaticaL Monruty, Vol. XVI, no. 1, page 2. 
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n=I11 
181 194. 207 220 233 114 127 140 153 166 179 
193 206 219 232 124 126 139 152 165 178 180 
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NOTE ON A MEMORY DEVICE FOR HYPERBOLIC FUNCTIONS. 
By F. 8. ELDER, Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 


Purely as a memory aid for expressing any hyperbolic function ¢@A(u) in 
terms of any other hyperbolic function wWh(u), I offer the following method 
which I never have seen in print. 

Draw the customary right triangle ABC right angled at C, as for the circular 
functions. Write Yh(u) and unity upon the same sides of the triangle as you 
would to show the corresponding circular function. Then take the triangle by 
the point C and deform it until B becomes the right angle. In this deformation, 
the two sides on which the numbers are written are supposed to retain their 
original length, while the third side is deformed (lengthened or shortened) and 
likewise in returning to the original form. Now compute the third side in terms 
of the other two and let the triangle recover its original shape. All the other 
hyperbolic functions, ¢h(u), can now be written down directly in terms of Ph(u) 
by means of the same ratios of the sides of the original triangle that give the 
corresponding circular functions. 

Examples: (1) If Wh(u) be tan h(u), write AC = 1, BC = tan h(u). De- 
form. Then AB = ¥1 — tan’ h(u); now restore the triangle. 

Then 


sin h(u) = BC/AB = 22h 


V1 — tan? h(x)’ 
(2) If Wh(u) be esc h(u), write AB = esc h(u); BC = 1. Deform. Then 


AC = V1 + ese h(u). Restore. 
Then 


cos h(u) = AC/AB = 


sec h(u) = AB/AC = vl — tan? h(u), ete. 


V1 + csc? h(u) 
esc h(u) 


1 
, tan Mu) V1 + esc? h(u) eve 
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UNDER THE DrreEctTion or W. H. Bussey. 


Mathematik fiir Biologen und Chemiker. By Professor L. Micuaruis, Private 
Docent at the University of Berlin. Springer, Berlin, 1912. vii+253 pages. 
7.80 Marks. 

This is an interesting example of a type of text similar to the English book by 
Partington,' designed as a minimum course in calculus for students whose engross- 
ing interest is in other than mathematical lines. It is written in clear and “easy” 
German, and is brought thus to the attention of the readers of the Monthly 
because its perusal along with other similar texts cannot fail to be of value to 
those who, either inside or outside the ranks of teachers of mathematics, are 
concerned in bringing the benefits of the study of calculus to students of general 
science. 

In the first fifty pages the author presents a compendium of the essentials of 
elementary geometry, arithmetic, algebra and trigonometry; he continues with 
chapters treating the theory of elementary functions (coérdinate geometry), 
differential calculus (52 pp.), integral calculus (60 pp.), Maclaurin’s and Taylor’s 
series (19 pp.), and differential equations (28 pp.). Professor Michaelis frankly 
adopts the infinitesimal method of exposition ab initio, defining dz as an infinitely 
small increment given to x, adding the statement that dy is similarly the differ- 
ential of y and that dy/dz is the differential quotient. As a consequence of this 
style of treatment, the author in his derivation of the differential quotient of the 
logarithm is spared the logical necessity of proving (or even of mentioning) that 
“the limit of the logarithm equals the logarithm of the limit.”’ 

Numerous applications of calculus to mechanics and chemistry increase the 
value of the text, although there is little of direct application to biology, as the 
title would seem to suggest. W. DEW. Carrns. 


Tables and Formulas for Solving Numerical Problems in Analytic Geometry, 
Calculus and Applied Mathematics. Arranged by Witit1am Raymonp LoNG- 
LEY, assistant professor of mathematics in the Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale University. Ginn and Company, Boston, 1918. iv+31 pages. $0.50. 
The tables in this book comprise the usual four-place trigonometric and 

logarithmic tables, the equivalents in radians of angles measured in degrees, the 

natural functions of angles measured in radians, squares, cubes, square roots, cube 
roots, reciprocals, Naperian logarithms, and exponential and hyperbolic functions. 

The formulas from algebra and elementary geometry number twenty, those 
from trigonometry twenty-two, while there are fifteen from plane and solid 
analytic geometry and eight from the calculus in addition to twenty-seven for- 
mulas for differentiation and one hundred and twenty-seven for integration. 

The size of the book (74 in. x 5 in.) and its well chosen material should make 
it popular with those dealing with computational work, especially in technical 


1 Higher Mathematics for Chemical Students. By J. R. Partineton. New York, D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1912. 
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schools for which the book was primarily prepared. The typographical clearness 
is especially to be commended. A. L. UNDERHILL. 


Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, Proceedings of the Twentveth 
Annual Meeting, June 26-29, 1912, Vol. XX, Part II. Published by the 
Secretary, Professor H. H. Norris, Ithaca, N. Y. xxi-+ 508 pages. $1.25 
to non-members. 

This volume.is a splendid example of what may be done to share with all the 
members of a society and with others outside the society the full benefits of the 
annual meetings. According to the well-arranged statistics which form the intro- 
duction, the membership of the Society numbered 1,166, while only 215 members 
and guests attended the Boston meeting; yet the report of the treasurer shows 
that with an annual fee of four dollars the budget makes possible the distribution 
to members of the full proceedings of the annual meetings as well as of a monthly 
Bulletin. Why may not this be done in more of our American societies than is 
the case at present, whether these are directly educational or not? It is at times 
exceedingly difficult to obtain certain papers on a given program, inasmuch as 
the publishing of these is scattered over a wide range of journals. This Bulletin 
by the way affords an active forum for a live and even spicy discussion of matters 
bearing particularly on the teaching of engineering subjects, and enables a group 
of members to carry on during the year an exchange of opinions and a com- 
parison of methods which cannot at all take place with such fullness and delibera- 
tion in connection with the all too crowded programs. The practical question 
fairly forces itself upon our attention as to the possibility of such interchanges on 
the part of those interested in the teaching of mathematics. A suggestion lies 
close at hand. Can this be done through the columns of the AMERICAN MATHE- 
MATICAL MontTHLY? 

Another valuable feature is the animated discussions which follow the pres- 
entation of a set of papers clustering about a common topic, as witness the 
shorter comments and somewhat more extended criticisms in the Bulletin called 
forth by a paper on “The Teaching of Elementary Physics” by Professors 
Franklin and MacNutt, or the discussion following a valuable report by Professor 
W. T. Magruder which collates the results of an investigation of the mechanical 
engineering laboratories in more than twenty-five institutions in this country 
with regard to equipment, personnel and methods. The remarks made are 
always “‘ parliamentary’’ and in good spirit, but are given now and again “ without 
gloves’”’; and woe be to the man who has a hobby, or who expresses his opinions 
either immoderately or vaguely! 

Aside from the articles just referred to, there may be singled out for mention 
papers on “The Faculty Seminar” by Professor H. H. Norris, on “The Hydraulic 
Equipment at the Ohio State University” by Professor Horace Judd and on “'The 
Engineering Laboratories of the Royal Technical University at Charlottenburg, 
Germany” by Mr. R. R. Heuter. 

The volume may be obtained directly from the Secretary of the Society. 

W. DEW. Carrens. 
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PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
B. F. Finket, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 


PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. 


Special Notice.—Please reread the requests as to form of solutions on pp. 
258-259 of the October 1913 issue. Unless these directions are observed by 
contributors, solutions must either be entirely rewritten by the committee or 
else rejected. Put all drawings on separate sheets. 

ManaGinGe Epiror. 


ALGEBRA. 


When this issue was made up no solutions had been received for numbers 
396 to 400 inclusive. Please give attention to these. 

401. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 

Prove the validity of Borda’s series: 
log (x + 2) = 2 log (x + 1) — 2 log (w — 1) + log (@ — 2) 


+2[s2nt3(sm) +3(e—m) tJ: 


402. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 
Obtain other series similar to that of Borda, given in the preceding problem. 
403. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


A torpedo-boat 40 miles from shore strikes a rock, making a rent in her hull which admits 
water at the rate of 15 tons in 48 minutes. The ship’s pumps can expel 12 tons in an hour. If 
60 tons of water is sufficient to sink the boat, find the average rate of steaming so that it may 
reach the shore just as it is about to sink. 


404. Proposed by V. M. SPUNAR, Chicago, Illinois. 

Show that (a+ b)\(a+b—1) ++: @tb—n+1) = afa—l1)@—2) +++ @—-n+]1) 
+ (7) a@-D@-2 e (a—-n+b + (5) a@-D@-2 Le (a—n +b —1) 
+... +616 — 1)(b —2)---(6-—n+1). 


GEOMETRY. 


When this issue was made up no solutions had been received for numbers 
417, 421 and 425 to 430 inclusive. Please give attention to these. 
431. Proposed by F. M. MORGAN, Dartmouth College. 


Trisect the angles of the triangle ABC and let the trisectors nearest each side meet in the 
respective points M, N, P. Prove by trigonometry that the triangle MNP is equilateral. 


432. Proposed by ELMER SCHUYLER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Having given the edges of a tetrahedron, a, b, c, d, e, f, find an expression for the radius 
of the sphere which is tangent, to the six edges. 


433. Proposed by W. H. BUSSEY, University of Minnesota. 
A transformation of the plane keeping the radius of curvature of all curves invariant is 
either (1) a real or imaginary motion or reflexion, or (2) not a point transformation. 


CALCULUS. 


When this issue was made up no solutions had been received for numbers 
335, 337, 338, 340, 342, 348, 350, and 352. 
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353. Proposed by RICHARD P. LOCHNER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The center of a sphere, radius R = 5 inches, is a = 10 inches above the surface of a sphere, 
radius R = 12% inches. There is a point of light at b = 1 inch horizontally from a point c = 10 
inches vertically above the surface of the first sphere. What is the area of the shadow which the 
upper sphere casts on the lower one? 


354. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


TL 
sin 3x” 


Prove Tl + 2)Td — 2) = 


355. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 
Given the curve of the nth degree, 


y” — (a + bx)y* + (c + dx + ex*)y™? + +++ = 0, 


show that if each ordinate is divided by the corresponding subtangent, the sum of all the resulting 
ratios will be a constant. 


MECHANICS. 


When this issue was made up no solutions had been received for numbers 
271, 272, 275, 277, 278, 279, and 282. 
286. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


A slightly elastic string is just long enough to reach between two hooks on the same hori- 
zontal line. A ring of weight w is placed at its middle point. Show that the ring will sink through 
3 
a distance h = aV3ew/2, where e is the elasticity of the string and 2a the distance between the 
hooks. 


287. Proposed by WALTER H. DRANE, Lebanon, Tenn. 


While sitting in an empaled enclosure, I noticed that the spokes of the wheels of passing 
automobiles, when viewed through the pickets of the fence, appeared to revolve more slowly 
than they really did, and in some instances even appeared to be revolving in a direction opposite 
to that in which they were really turning. Explain this optical illusion. 


NUMBER THEORY. 


When this issue was made up no solutions had been received for numbers 
187, 189, 191, 192, 194, 201, and 202 inclusive. 
205. Proposed by E. T. BELL, New York City. 


Show that in the usual arithmetical sense the form that follows admits of composition; 
give the requisite transformations, and indicate how several (if not all) solutions may be found. 
The variables are the 2;. 


xo? + nrvv + mra? + mnzs3? + mare + mn?rase + nrmace + rmnia;?. 
206. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 
Prove that the sum of the sixth powers of two integers cannot be the square of an integer. 


207. Proposed by A. J. KEMPNER, University of Illinois. 


There are 80 positive integers < 100 containing no figure 9 against 19 containing at least 
one figure 9. (For integers < 1000 the numbers are 728 and 271 respectively.) One might be 
led to believe that for every positive integer M the number JN, of positive integers < JM contain- 
ing no figure 9 is always greater than the number N- of positive integers < M containing at least 
one figure 9. , 

To prove: dim Ni/N2 = 0. See pages 48-50 of January, 1914, issue. 

== 00 
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SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 


ALGEBRA. 


392. Proposed by H. PRIME, Boston, “Mass. 


The floor and ceiling of a room h feet high are parallel and horizontal. In the middle of the 
ceiling is a vertical circular tube w feet in diameter extending upward from the ceiling. From the 
room the longest possible inflexible rod is put up the tube. When the rod is in contact with the 
opposite sides of the tube and the floor, what is the expression for the tangent of the acute angle 
made by the rod and the floor in terms of A and w, considering the rod as an air line? To be 
solved without the calculus. (From The Maine Farmers’ Almanac, 1913.) 


I. Soxuution spy H. E. TReFetHen, Colby College. 


If AB is the rod, AC = x its projection on the floor, and BC = y, then 
e+y= AB?= minimum,  w/x+ h/y = 1. (1, 2) 


Put w/z = mu, 2 = mu, h/y = nv, y? = nv. Then m = wi,n = h'. Hence 
(1, 2) become wiu? + Aéy? = minimum, wu + hiv = 1. 


Now 
(wiu-? + hiv?)/(wi + h8) = [(wia + hiv)/(wi + Ah]. (3) 
For if 
w'/(w? + h®) = vn, h?/(w' +h?) = q, then p+q=1, (4) 
and if 
ul(putq)=r, v(putq)=s, then pr+qs=1, (5) 


and if we divide both sides of (3) by the second member, then (3) reduces to 
por? + gs? = 1, which is true since 


1-—-r22rP1—r) and 1—s? = 28°11 —s). 
And hence 
r?—122(1—r) and pr?— p = 2p — 2or, (6) 


s?—1220—s) and qs?— gq = 2q — 2¢s. (7) 


Adding (6, 7) and reducing by (4, 5) we have pr? + qs = 1. 
Thus (8) is established. Therefore, since the denominators and the second 
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numerator are constants,w*u? + hiv? = minimum when (3) is an equality, 
that is, when u = v. Hence w /x = h/y and 


y/x = h*?/wt = tan BAC as required. 


II. Soxurion spy A. H. Hotmes, Brunswick, Me. 


A maximum length of pole would move with equal freedom on floor and 
side of tube, the condition being that the ratio between the part of the pole below 
the tube to the tangent of the angle it makes with the floor is equal to the ratio 
between the part of the pole within the tube and the tangent of the angle made 
by the extremity of the pole with the side of the tube, which is the cotangent of 
the angle made by the pole with the floor. Let h be the perpendicular height of 
the ceiling from the floor, w the diameter of the tube, and @ the acute angle 
made by the pole with the floor. Then we have 


Hence tan 0 = Vh/w. 
393. Proposed by H. E. TREFETHEN, Waterville, Maine. 
Expand log [(sin x)/z] in terms of z. 


I. Soxution sy F. M. Morean, Dartmouth College. 


. eg 
i a 
Hence 
sin 2 | an nr 
; =1l-otemoyt 
Now let 
vot 
Pn a 2 iil 6 
Then 
sin & _ FF 
, =l1—y, and log(i-y=-y 9 5 oe, 
Hence 
. a2 a4 a2 ot 2 
log [in a)fe] = —(F-Bt- )-(F-H+--) -- 
oy? a! af 
~~ 6 180 2885. 77 


II. Sortution spy A. H. Houmes, Brunswick, Me. 


1 
f hog [(sin x)/x] = cot x — . 


dx 
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But 
teat _t@_@_ 2e 
cot 7 = 3 45 ~ O45 
Hence, 
d . Ay 3 Dy? 
708 [(sin x)/z] = — 3 aR OT 
from which by integration, we get 
el 8 
og [(sin x)/z] = — igo 7 aap 


A solution similar to I was received from Levy M . CoFFIN. 


GEOMETRY. 
423. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


The sum of the squares of the distances of a point from n fixed points is constant. Show that 
the locus of the point is a circle. 


SOLUTION By W. C. Eris, Tacoma, Wash. 


Let (21, y1), (2, Yo) «++ (an, Yn) be the codrdinates of the n fixed points, and 
(x, y) of the moving point. Since d; = v(x — x)?+ (y—y:)’, the given 
condition may be expressed, 


(@ = a)’ FY — yn)? (@— mY + (y — yo)? +++ (@— am)? + YY — mn)? = bs 
which reduces to 
nx? + ny? — 2(a1 + a +--+ fae — Ay + yet--- ty)y 

TT (tr? Pte” es bat?) + (yr + ye +--+ + yp) — kh = 0. 


This may be expressed more briefly, 


ete—(Gda)e-(FEn)et; (Let Ew —k) =o 


. ; , 1< 1< ; 
This is a circle, with center at € > wi, 7 Du) , the square of whose radius 
t=1 i=l 
is 


1 2 ”) 1 9 1 n n , 
(Ee) +GEe) (Set dwt), 


nN 4I=l1 


Similar solutions were received from H. C, Fremsrer, 8. W. Reaves, F. M. Morean, EtMer 
SCHUYLER, and C. N. ScHMAtu. 

A solution of 418 was received from D. F. Krnuny; one of 420 from C. N. ScHMALL, and one 
of 422 from H. EK. Treretuen, after the list of solutions was made up and sent to the printer. 


CALCULUS. 
327. Proposed by RICHARD P. LOCHNER, Philadelphia, Penn. 


A hound is at the middle point of the side of a square field, and a fox is at an adjacent corner. 
How far will the hound run to catch the fox if the fox runs on the perimeter of the field and the 
hound runs directly towards the fox at all times, the hound running n times as fast as the fox? 
Where will the race end? 
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SOLUTION BY H. Earrer, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
The hound is running on a curve, which has the property that the length of 
the curve between two points is proportional to the distance cut off by the 
tangents at these two points on a straight line. 


To find this curve y = f(a), which we call K, we take two perpendicular axes 
through a point O of the curve, so that the y-axis is parallel to the given straight 
line BC. Furthermore, 0’, the starting point of the fox, is given by OB = a, 
O’'B = b. Then we have 


arc OP =n- O'P’. 
Now 


are op = [ i+ yar, O'P’=y+y'(a— x) —), 
so that we have ) 
y-bt+ya-2 =f V+ yee 
By differentiation, we get 
Woo ag 


dx dp 


dp 
ry mo na 
If we assume y’ = 7p, hence y dx? We have nla — 2) 


and by integration 


| ea — 2a" = p+vit+ p’, 
or | 


and again by integration 


nN cn 
— — _ (n—1)/n _ (n-+1) /n 
Yy Ya + 2e(n _ 1) (a 2) 2(n + 1) (a x) ° 
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Since whenz = y= 0, p = 2, therefore ¢ = baer h . 
Hence, also 
Yo = Tay gintD [n ain =D ged In, 
Therefore, finally, we have 
y= GED (aD In — (q — g) ny — CET 7 (a™—Din — (q — g)@Diny, 


We see that the curve K, cuts BC at the point (a, yz) and, since for n = 1 
Ya = ©, it follows that n must be greater than 1 if the hound can catch the fox. 

If we assume the side of the square AB equal to 2, then we have a = 1, b = 0 
and therefore c = = 1, where we have to take c = — 1, because y’ is always 
positive and we get 


(l= (1 = ayn) — — (1— ayo, 


1 rn 
Y= 9% — 1) In +1)“ 
and 
1 1 


Yo 2n— 1)” 2(n+ 1)" 


As long as yg < 2, the hound catches the fox on the side BC of the square, and 


n n , 
we find the smallest n from 2 = 5in — 1) — Int , that is, nm = 1.3680. If 


n < 1.3680, then we find the point 01 = (a, y1) whose tangent passes through C 
and lay a new system of axes X,Y, for the curve Ko. Here is a= 2— y, 
b = 1 — 2, so that we find the equation of the curve Ke and can find y, in which 
alone we are interested. If the hound does not catch the fox on the side CD we 
have to repeat the process. 

We find 0, by use of the equation 2 = y+ y’(a — 2). 

By substituting the above values for y and y’, we find 


on, 2 dd __ 2) (n+1) /n (1 __ 2) (n—1) /n 
m—-1l ° n+i1 n—-1 " 


If we assume (1 — x)" = U, we have the form a = bU™-+ cU™ from which 
we find U, and hence x and Ox. 

Also solved by BAarRnEem LIBBY. 

334. Proposed by ELMER SCHUYLER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Solve 
eT 2v oT 4 2u oT _ 
duov | Wet iou' weet av 
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SoLuTION BY R. D. CarmicHaEL, Indiana University. 
The equation may be written in the form 
0 (OT Qu Qu oT Qu» 
=. ($= + wtf iT) +r wet (5 + apq')- 0. 


This equation may be viewed as an ordinary differential equation for determining 
the quantity in parenthesis; the arbitrary “ constant” is then a function of wu. 
Solving this equation, we have 


oT ou ee 1 
du tb eee pi ee eT? 
or 
oT _ 
(u? + o% + 1) a,b 2uT = Y(u). 
Hence 


w+ e+ YT =fFwdut o@) = Vw) + ot). 


Therefore, we have 
_ ¥u) + 2) 
w+ t+ 1’ 


where ¥(w) and ¢(v) are arbitrary functions of wu and v respectively. 
Solved in a different manner by the Proposer. 


T 


MECHANICS. 


267. Proposed by G. H. LIGHT, Purdue University. 


A parabolic curve is placed in a vertical plane with its axis vertical and vertex downwards, 
and inside it, and against a peg in the focus, and against the concave arc, a smooth uniform and 
heavy beam rests; required the position of equilibrium. [From Bowser’s Mechanics, Ex. 387, 
p. 96.] 


SOLUTION BY CHRISTIAN Hornune, Heidelberg University, Tiffin, O. 


Let PB be the beam of length /, of weight W, resting on the peg at the focus, F; 
let AF = p, AFP = 6, and GP = 1/2. From the polar equation of the parabola 
we have FP = 2p/(1 + cos 6). 


Since all the surfaces are smooth the resistances, R and RA’, at P and F re- 
spectively, are normal and therefore the angle BPR = 6/2. 
Using the equations Dv = 0, Sy = 0 and (moments about F) = 0, which 
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express the conditions of equilibrium, we have respectively: 


. 6 6 . 
K sing — ft’ cos 6 = 0, R cos5 + ft’ sin @ — W = 0, 


2p , 2p 5)= 
r(,~2)-—9 (25-5 = 0. 


From these three equations we get 


6. Pp 6 (pi p\' 
4.2 — = - = = = lf = 
COs" 5 DP? COS 5 (2), 6 = 2 cos (7). 


which is the result given as the answer to the problem by the author. 


Excellent solutions were received from M. E. Graser, E. B. Escort, J. E. Sanpers, J. 
SCHEFFER, A. M. Harpinc, M. J. McCun, Mrs. H. E. Trereruen, 8. G. Barton and the 
PROPOSER, 


NUMBER THEORY AND DIOPHANTINE ANALYSIS. 
193. Proposed by W. E. HEAL, Washington, D. C. 


Develop a formula for the value of x in the equation p* + q* = s*, p, g, and s being integral 
numbers. 


SoLution By B. F. Yanney, University of Wooster. 
By letting a = p/s, b = q/s, the given equation may be reduced to the form 
a®+ b> —1=0. 
Setting y = a* + b* — 1, and remembering that 


zlog2a . a log? a 


qz = 1+ a logea+ gy ty mee, 


we have 


2 2 
y = 1+ a log. (ab) + a2 C8 EF MBE 


By reversion, we get 


x= Ay—1)+ By— 1? 4+ Cyy— 184+ Dy— t+: 
where 


_ 1 Rae log.” a + log. b 
log. (ab) ’ 2!logFa  ” 


_ 2+ 3! (log? a + log.” b)? — (2!) log. (ab) - (log? a + log.’ 6) 
7 (21)?3! log.® a ; 


D=—{5-3!4! (log? a+log,?b)?—5- (2!)?4! log, (ab) - (log? a+log,” b) (log.? a+log.’ b) 
+ (21)3 3! log.” (ab) - (log. a + log.’ b)} + {(2!)3! 4! log.’ a}, 


A 


C 


ete. 
Now, by hypothesis y = 0. 
Hence 


t=—-A+B-C+D—.-.. 


Also solved by A. H. Hommes. Mr. Yanney sent a solution of 188 after the list of solutions 
was sent to the printer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 
Epirep By R. D. CARMICHAEL. 


QUESTION. 


6. In what ways and to what extent will the teaching of mathematics and the content of 
the curriculum probably be affected by the increasing demand for vocational training? 


REPLIES. 


2. It is clear, on the most casual observation, that the average college curriculum in mathe- 
matics is unbalanced in two respects: (1) algebra predominates over geometry, (2) analytic 
geometry predominates over our synthetic geometry. This reacts in two undesirable ways: 
(1) to deprive the college student of a rich and interesting field of study, (2) to give a very one- 
sided training for prospective teachers of high school mathematics. What can be done to 
remedy this situation? 


IV. Remarks by R. D. Carmichael, Indiana University. 

The discussion of this question both by Professor Bussey’ in the issue of 
November, 1913, and by several correspondents in the January issue has been 
stimulating. There can be no doubt that our college curriculum is unbalanced 
in some important respects. In fact it would probably be hard to give a good 
reason why certain topics are retained in our courses and still harder to say why 
others have not been introduced. 

It seems clear that the claim of synthetic geometry is a valid one. The 
beauty of the subject cannot be doubted, and its appeal to the majority of students 
will probably be granted. It adds to the esthetic delight of one’s intellectual 
life when he is able to picture space as shot through with the beautiful relations 
which have been created by geometers. It gives him a language of precision and 
imagery in which to set forth the relations of phenomena in the world of external 
things through which he must get about in his daily experience. 

The purpose of these remarks, however, is not primarily to emphasize these 
matters, although the present state of our curriculum shows that they are in 
need of emphasis; it is rather to point out what appears to be a wrong judgment 
concerning analysis or a wrong emphasis of its difficulties, as expressed in the 
following words in one of the communications referred to: “There comes a time 
in the life of every mathematical student when the continual grind of analysis 
becomes unbearable.”’ 

To the present writer analysis is not a “grind” and has never been; on the 
other hand, it throws over him a peculiar fascination. His deepest intellectual 
pleasure is the experience of beholding the beautiful threads of connection among 
these abstract creations of the mind and in witnessing the marvelous and unex- 
pected ways in which they have contributed to our better understanding of the 
external world and its phenomena. 

If this experience were confined to a single individual it should pass un- 
mentioned. But there are not a few who feel the same sense of charm in the 
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presence of the far-reaching results of analysis, and find in them (directly or 
indirectly) the chief source of their pleasure in mathematical discipline; and this 
experience has been theirs through the whole course of their study. 

It is doubtless true, however, that many students find analysis anything but 
pleasant and that this would continue to be their experience although they gave 
much attention to its cultivation. For these we need synthetic geometry in all 
its beauty; and not for these only, but for all students who come to us for mathe- 
matical training. Let us adjust our courses so that every college student may 
have the opportunity to go into this rich and interesting field of study. 


3. In connection with the theory of the conduction of electricity through gases, one is led 
to the differential equation 


ay Pal dy _ _ 


where a, b, c, d are constants. For unrestricted values of a, b, c, d the solution of this differen- 
tial equation presents peculiar difficulties, the series solutions obtained by the customary methods 
having (apparently) too small a range of convergence to be satisfactory from the point of view 
of electrical theory. The general solution of this equation is wanted in case it can be found. 
If no general solution is obtained for unrestricted a, b, c, d, it is desirable to know special values 
of a, b, c, d or special relations among a, b, c, d which make it possible to find the general solu- 
tion; and this solution is desired in each case. 

T. Remarks by X. 

A list of some cases in which the differential equation (1) may be solved by 
elementary means is the following: 

1. When b= c=d=0,a+0, —1. The general solution in this case is 
readily found to be 


1 
y = (ax + B)™, 
where a and 8 are arbitrary constants. 


2. Whenb =c=d=0,a=-—1. The general solution is 


ax-+ B 
3 


y= eé 
where a and 8 are arbitrary constants. 
3. Whena = c= d=0,b +0. It is easy to show that the general solution 


is given by the equation 


dt 
f loge t OU TB = 9, 


where q@ and § are arbitrary constants. 
4, Whena =b=d=0. The general solution is 


ca? 
y= — > 1 ox + B. 


5. When a = b=c=0,d +0. The general solution is given by the equa- 
t on 
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[SS tete=o 
0 Va — 2d log t 7 


6. When c= d=0,a+0,b+0. The general solution is given by the 
equation 

¥ atedt 

» Of —a 


+a+6=0. 


7. When a = 6=0, c +0, d +0. The general solution is given by the 
equation 


[eee 
0 Va — 2ct — 2d logt 


Returning now to the general equation (1), put 
t=ar-+ B, 


where a and @ are any constants except that a is to be different from zero. ‘Then 
the differential equation becomes 


Py (wy bay ed 
(2) yet a( HB) 4294 Sut S= 0. 


If the original equation (1) has the solution 
(3) y = f(a, a, 6, ¢, d), 
then equation (2) has the solution 
bed 

Y =i(4 a, a? oe? 5); 

and hence the original equation (1) has the solution 
bed 

(4) y=s(ox+8,0,2,5,5). 
Therefore, «f any solution (3) of (1) 1s known, actually involving x, a solution exists 


an the form (4) involving two arbitrary constants. This fact may be of use in ob- 
taining the general solution of (1). 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FLORIAN CAJORI. 


Professor M. Fréchet, of Poitiers, France, is expected to lecture at the 
University of Illmois during the next academic year. 
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The Royal Society has awarded the Sylvester medal to J. W. L. Glaisher, 
F.R.S., for his mathematical researches. 

Dr. Karl Boehm, of Heidelberg, succeeds Professor G. Faber as professor of 
mathematics in the University of K6nigsberg. 

A portrait of Professor Horace Lamb, well known for his researches in mathe- 
matical physics, was presented by subscribers to the University of Manchester, 
where he has filled the chair of mathematics since 1885. The portrait was 
painted by his son, Henry Lamb, a rising young artist. 


The German Mathematical Spciety recently subscribed 500 francs per year, 
for five years, in addition to its earlier subscription of 5,000 francs, toward the 
cost of the publication of Euler’s Complete Works. This cost is now estimated 
at one million franes, which is twice the original estimate. 


The Irish Journal of Education for December, 1913, contains the second instal- 
ment of the Report of the National Committee of Fifteen on Geometry Syllabus 
(U. S. A.), which it is reprinting in full. Five hundred copies of this report 
have recently been purchased by the State Department of New Jersey and placed 
in the hands of all teachers of geometry in the state. 


Dr. Edward L. Dodd, of the University of Texas, contributes to the Giornale 
di Matematiche di Batiaglini (Vol. 51, 1913) an interesting article on “ A justi- 
fication of empirical probability based upon an undetermined a priori prob- 
ability.” The topic is particularly important in life insurance. 


A biography and popular account of the discoveries of T. J. J. See has been 
written by W. L. Webb. The book includes a statement in non-technical 
language of See’s theories on the creation of the earth and the heavens. 


Cosmological speculations receive attention in the January number of Sc- 
entva, an international review of scientific synthesis, edited by Italian scholars. 
Professor T. C. Chamberlin, of the University of Chicago, has an article on 
Planetesimal Hypotheses; the astronomer A. C. D. Crommelin, of Greenwich, 
writes on the Capture Theory of Satellites; Dr. T. J. J. See discusses the law 
of nature in celestial evolution. 


Sir Robert 8. Ball, Lowndean professor of astronomy and geometry in the 
University of Cambridge, died November 25, 1913, at the age of 73. Along the 
lines of applied mathematics he contributed a work on Eaperimental Mechanics 
in 1871, and one on the Theory of Screws in 1900, which embodies important 
researches begun by him in 1870 and published in a series of memoirs. After 
1884 he did very little observing, probably on account of trouble with one of his 
eyes, accidentally injured ‘in his youth and finally removed in 1897. 


Dr. Artemas Martin, of Washington, D. C., has recently published in the 
Mathematical Magazine a paper on “‘ The algebraic solution of the famous three 
point problem.” The problem is to determine a point in the plane of a given 
triangle at which the sides subtend given angles. The two papers read by Dr. 
Martin at the International Congress of Mathematicians at Cambridge, England, 
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in 1912 have been published in the proceedings of the congress. The titles of 
these papers are “On rational right-angled triangles’? and “On powers of 
numbers whose sum is the same power of some number.” 


Yoshio Mikami read before the Téky6 Mathematico-Physical Society, and 
brought out in the Tékyé Stigaku-Buturigakkwai Kizt (2 S., Vol. VII, No. 9, 
p. 157), an article on the formula for an arc of a circle, found in the “ Kwatsuyé 
Sampo,” a treatise printed in 1712 as a posthumous work of Seki Kowa and 
probably composed as early as 1683. Mikami gives a fuller historical and 
analytical discussion than previously given, of Seki Kowa’s formula, 


1276900(d — s)°a? = 5107600d’s — 23835415d*s? + 43470240d‘s? — 37997429d?s' 
+ 15047062d?s° — 1501025ds® — 2812903’ ---, 


which may be used for the numerical calculation of an arc a of a circle of diameter 
d, whose altitude is s. 


Dr. A. Mitzscherling has produced an interesting book, Das Problem der Kreis- 
teilung (Teubner, 1913), which treats the subject historically. It considers 
the construction of regular polygons, the trisection and multisection of angles, 
the mechanisms by which these sections can be effected, and also the methods 
of approximation. Eight different elementary methods of inscribing a regular 
polygon of 17 sides are given in detail. For multisection 27 different curves are 
used. Among American writers reviewed in the book are Dexter, J. B. Miller, 


T. W. Nicholson and E. W. Hyde. 


C. F. B. Funk has an article in Schotten’s Zeitschrift (November, 1913, 
p. 463), in which he offers a detailed exposition of logarithmic theory along the 
lines suggested by Felix Klein in his Elementarmathematik vom héheren Stand- 
punkt. It is well known that Klein exposes the defects of the current definition 
of logarithms and suggests that, for school purposes, logarithms be defined 
geometrically by means of the equilateral hyperbola. He leaves the elaboration 
of details of his program to the experienced teacher of elementary mathematics. 
A detailed exposition was given by C. Frenzel in Schotten’s Zeitschrift, Vol. 44, 
p. 1, and is now attempted for a second time by Funk. 


The question of the adoption of the metric system in the United States and 
Great Britain will soon become a matter not merely of educational and scientific 
concern, but also of economic and trade importance. As pointed out in Nature 
(Nov. 27, 1913, p. 384) the adoption of the metric system promises to become, 
in the near future, a necessity in our trade dealings with China, Japan and 
Siam. These countries have taken steps to establish that system. In Japan 
the system is now obligatory for the services of the customs, excepting a few 
articles, also for the army, for medicine and for electrical work. Russia is 
taking steps pointing toward the general introduction of the metric system. 
The rest of Continental Europe has already adopted the metric reform. 


The definitive program for the meeting of the International Commission on 
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the Teaching of Mathematics to be held at Paris in April, 1914, will consist of 
three sessions daily from April 1 to 4 inclusive: 

First day: Session of the Central Committee. Business Session of the Com- 
mission. Session of the Mathematical Society of France. 

Second day: General opening session. President, L. Poincaré, Director of 
Secondary Instruction, representing the Minister of Public Instruction. Ad- 
dress of welcome by P. Appell, Dean of the Faculty of Science, member of the 
Institute. Response by the President of the commission, F’. Klein, of G6ttingen. 
Address by the representative of the Minister of Public Instruction. Lecture 
by E. Borel on ‘“ The adaptation of instruction to the progress of science.”’ 
Lecture by M. D’Ocagne on “ The role of mathematics in the engineering sci- 
ences.”” Working session, taking up question A:—‘ The introduction of the 
elementary notions of the differential and integral calculus into secondary 
instruction.” General reporter, E. Beke of Budapest. 

Third day: Working session, taking up question B:—‘“ The mathematical 
instruction of engineering students.” General Reporter, P. Staeckel, of Heidel- 
berg. Working session. Discussion on the teaching of mathematics in engineer- 
ing schools. Meeting of the Society of Civil Engineers. 

' Fourth day: Working session. Conclusion of the discussion of questions 
A and B. Summaries by the general reporters. Business session. Considera- 
tion of the future work of the commission, in particular of the program for the 
meeting of the commission to be held at Munich in 1915, whose principal topic 
has already been fixed as “ The theoretic and practical preparation of instructors 
of mathematics for the various stages of work.” Reception by Prince Bonaparte. 

Mr. C. Bourlet, who died last August, has been succeeded in the Commission 
by C. Bloche, and Messrs. A. de Saint Germain; and C. A. Laisant, who have 
resigned from the Commission for reasons of health and age, have been replaced 
by J. Hadamard and M. d’Ocagne. 

The sessions will be held at the Sorbonne except as otherwise specified. The 
general opening session will be public. Admission to the working sessions will be 
limited to members of the Commission and of the various National Subcommis- 
sions and Committees, and to such other persons as shall have been furnished 
with tickets of admission by the General Secretary. 

The Philosophical Society of France, in conjunction with the publishers of 
the Encyclopedia of the Mathematical Sciences, invites the mathematicians 
present in Paris on the occasion of this Congress to a series of sessions to be 
held April 6-8, at which various questions on the philosophy of mathematics 
will be considered. ‘The Physical Society of France will hold its annual session 
and exposition of recent apparatus at Paris, April 15-17. 
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OPTICAL INTERPRETATIONS IN HIGHER GEODESY. 
By WM. H. ROEVER, Washington University. 


It is the object of this paper to show that certain curves which are defined in 
higher geodesy may be given simple optical interpretations. In order to be able 
to state what these interpretations are it will be necessary to define certain 
terms in both higher geodesy and optics. 

Si. Terms in Higher Geodesy. Let us assume a set of rectangular axes 
O-x, y, which are at rest with respect to the solid part of the rotating earth 
and such that the axis Oz is comcident with the earth’s axis of rotation, 
the positive direction of Oz being from the celestial south pole to the celestial 
north pole, and the positive directions of Oz and Oy being such that + Oy 
may be obtained from ++ Oz by rotating -++ Oz through 90° in the direction in 
which the earth rotates. Let us denote by Po, (2, yo, 20) a point (on or near the 
earth’s surface) which is at rest with respect to these axes. The field of force 
which determines weight, that is, the field in which a plumb-line is in equilibrium, 
is at rest with respect to these axes. The straight line which passes through Po 
and gives the direction of the force of this field at Po, is defined as the vertical 
at Po. The vertical at Po coincides with the string of a plumb-line,? the plumb-bob 
of which is situated at Pp. The astronomical latitude at Po is the complement ¢ 
of the angle which the vertical at Py (in the direction of the zenith) makes with 
the earth’s axis (in the direction of the celestial north pole). The vertical at a 
general point Py» does not intersect the earth’s axis of rotation. 

The astronomical meridian plane at Po is the plane which passes through the 
vertical at Po and is parallel to the earth’s axis of rotation. The astronomical 
longitude at Py is the angle \ which the meridian plane at Py makes with a fixed 
plane through the axis of rotation (we here assume that the fixed plane is the 
plane zOx) measured from 0° to 360° in the direction in which the earth rotates. 

1 Presented to the American Mathematical Society (Chicago Section), April 5, 1912. 

2 It is assumed that the string of the plumb-line is weightless and perfectly flexible, and that 


the plumb-bob is a heavy particle. 
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The horzzonial plane at Po is the plane which passes through P» and is perpendicular 
to the vertical at Py. The north-and-south line at Po is the line of intersection of 
the meridian and horizontal planes at Po. The east-and-west line at Po is the 


line which passes through Py and is perpendicular to the meridian plane at Po. 
It is evident that this line is the intersection of the horizontal plane at Po by the 
plane which passes through Py and is perpendicular to the earth’s axis of rotation. 
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Thus in Fig. 1, in which the system of axes O-z, y, 2 is represented in orthographic pro- 
jection,! is shown the point Po, whose projection on the plane xOy is Po’”, the vertical Pol, whose 
projection on the plane Oy is Po’’’L, the latitude ¢ = X Po’’’LPo, the meridian plane LPoPo” ’ 
(also shown by its traces m2, ms), the longitude \ = 4 T,MP,/", the horizontal plane NESW 
(also shown by its traces s1, Se, 83), the north-and-south line NPoS (coincident with the line 
connecting the intersection of s. and m2 with that of s3; and ms), the east-and-west line HPoW 
(coincident with the line connecting the intersections nis; and n2s2, where m1 and ne are traces of 
the plane which passes through Pp and is parallel to zOy). 

A level surface is an equipotential surface of the field of force referred to above, 
t. €., a surface, fixed with respect to the axes O-«, y, z, at each point of which the 
normal is the vertical. <A curve of constant astronomical latitude is a locus of points, 
on a level surface, for which ¢ is constant. In particular, the equator is the locus 
for which ¢ = 0. A curve of constant astronomical longitude is a locus of points, 
on a level surface, for which )\ is constant.? The east-and-west line at a general 
point Po is not tangent to the curve of constant latitude which passes through Py. 
A curve at each point of which the tangent is the east-and-west line we shall call 
an east-and-west curve It is not difficult to see that the east-and-west curves lie 
on level surfaces and also in planes which are perpendicular to the earth’s axis 
of rotation.t’ Hence the one-parameter family of east-and-west curves, which 
lie on a particular level surface, are cut from this level surface by the one-param- 
eter family of planes which are perpendicular to the earth’s axis of rotation. 

§ 2. Terms in Optics. If rays of light meet the surface of a body, the surface 
is said to be illuminated in the region where the rays meet it. The appearance 
of brightness of an illuminated surface depends upon the quantity of light which 
this surface sends to the retina of the eye. The quantity of light which an element 
of surface sends to the eye depends on the intensity of illumination of this surface 
element and on the reflecting power, or albedo, of the surface. For parallel ray 
illumination (such as that due to the sun or other distant sources of light) the 
intensity of illumination of a plane surface element, whose normal makes an 
angle ¢ with the direction of the rays of light, is given by the formula 


B= L’' cos «, 


where L’ is the intensity of illumination of a plane surface which cuts the rays of 
light orthogonally. 


Of the quantity of light which falls upon the surface of a body, a portion is 


1 This figure is correctly drawn according to the rules of axonometry. 7,7',7.is the axonometric 
triangle, m and s are the axonometric traces of the planes [m2, ms] and [se, ss] respectively. ‘There- 
fore in the plane of the drawing the line s is perpendicular to the line Pol and the line m is per- 
pendicular to the line s3. 


2 'The above definitions are practically the same as those given by Pezzetti, Trattato di Geodesia 
Teoretica (1905), § 5. 


§ Similarly, north-and-south curves might be defined. In general, such curves are different 
from the curves of constant longitude. 

4 This is a consequence of the fact, stated above, that the east-and-west line at Po is the inter- 
section of the horizontal plane at Po by the plane which passes through Po and is perpendicular to 
the earth’s axis. For, the horizontal plane at Po is the tangent plane at Po to the level surface 
which passes through Po, and the plane through Py) and perpendicular to the axis, is its own 
tangent plane, and in general the tangent to the curve of intersection of two surfaces is the 
intersection of the tangent planes to the two surfaces. 
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absorbed, another portion is reflected and still another portion may be trans- 
mitted through the body. Only that portion which is reflected contributes to 
the brightness. The manner of the reflection depends upon the nature of the 
surface. A reflecting surface is said to be perfectly smooth when corresponding to 
each incident ray there is but a single reflected ray, the reflection occurring ac- 
cording to the law that the angles of incidence and reflection are equal and lie 
in the same plane: that is, the normal to the surface at the point of reflection bisects 
the angle formed by the incident and reflected rays. A reflecting surface is said to be 
perfectly rough or dull when it scatters the incident light which illuminates it in 
all directions and appears equally bright from all directions of view. ‘The 
brightness of a surface element f is defined as the quantity of light which this 
surface element sends to the retina of the eye, divided by the area of the retinal 
image of f. For parallel ray illumination the brightness of a surface element is 


given by the formula 
H = AL’ cos ¢, 


where A is the albedo of the surface and L’ and ¢ are quantities already defined. 
The brightness 1s independent of the direction from which the surface is viewed, 
provided the surface is perfectly dull. 

For a surface which is not plane, the quantity H varies from point to point, 
but has constant values along certain curves of the surface. These curves, 
provided L’ and A are constants, are the loci of points of the surface for which 
the angle e, between the surface normal and the direction of the rays of light, has 
constant values, ‘They are called lines of constant intensity of illumination or 
curves of constant brightness. ‘The particular curve of this kind for which e = 90°, 
cos e€ = 0, is called the line of shade. 

Now let us consider a perfectly smooth reflecting surface as defined above. 
Such a surface has no brightness at any of its points, except at those isolated 
points from which emanate those unique rays of reflection which pass to the 
observer’s eye. These points are very brilliant and hence are called brilliant 
points. 

Loct of Brilliant Points. ‘The two ideal types of reflecting surface 
which are defined above may be regarded as extremes between which there lies 
another type which is worthy of consideration. For the perfectly smooth re- 
flecting surface there corresponds to each incident ray but a single reflected ray, 
which emanates from the point where the incident ray pierces the surface, while 
for the perfectly dull reflecting surface there corresponds to each incident ray the 
two-parameter family of reflected rays which emanate from the point where the 
incident ray pierces the surface. Fora type of reflecting surface which has already 
been considered by the author,’ there corresponds to each incident ray the one- 
parameter family of reflected rays which emanate from the point P where the. 


1'The above definitions and formulas are those given by Weiner, Lehrbuch der Darstellenden 
Geomeirie, in the chapters on Beleuchtungslehre, Vol. I, p. 390, Vol. II, p. 200. 

2See the introduction to the author’s paper, “ Brilliant Points of Curves and Surfaces,”’ 
Trans. of the American Math. Society, Vol. 9, No. 2, pp. 245-279. 
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incident ray pierces the surface and form a cone of revolution whose vertex is P 
and whose axis is a tangent line to the surface at the point P. Such a surface 
may be realized! by scratching a perfectly smooth reflecting surface along 
the members of a one-parameter family of curves of the surface. The surface of 
a piece of metal can be thus scratched by holding a piece of emery cloth against 


Fia. 2. 


it while it rotates in a lathe. Whereas perfectly smooth reflecting surfaces, 
which are illuminated, exhibit isolated bright points (defined above as brilliant 
points), surfaces of this type exhibit bright curves. See the photograph, Fig. 2. 
These curves are the loci of points which the author has defined as brilliant points 
of curves.” 


According to the law of reflection stated on page 72 and to the suggestion 
made in the last footnote, we have the following 

Definitions. A point P is said to be a brilliant point of the surface ¢ (or of the 
curve c, plane or twisted) with respect to the source (of light) P,; and the 
recipient (an observer’s eye) P2 when the internal bisector of the angle P,PP. 
is the normal to the surface ¢ (or a normal to the curve c) at the point P. In 


1 Of course, only approximately, as are also the other two types. 

2 In order to get the concept of “ brilliant point of a curve ”’ and to be able to see that there 
corresponds to each incident ray a cone of reflected rays, let us think of the scratches as forming 
ridges and furrows which are perfectly smooth, and furthermore let us think of each ridge or furrow 
as belonging to a tube-surface. As the cross-section of a tube-surface approaches zero, a brilliant 
point of the surface approaches a point of the curve which is approached by the vanishing tube- 
surface. This consideration suggests the definition of brilliant point of a curve which is here given. 
Those rays, reflected from a perfectly smooth tube-surface, which correspond to incident rays 
which lie in a plane, form a ruled surface. As the cross-section of the tube-surface approaches 
zero, the narrow band of incident rays approaches a single ray, and the ruled surface of reflected 
rays approaches one nappe of a cone of revolution, of which the vertex is the point Q where the 
incident ray meets the curve approached by the vanishing tube-surface, the axisis the tangent at Q 
to this limit curve and the angle is the same as that which the incident ray makes with the axis 
of this cone extended in the direction opposite to that on which this nappe lies. 
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particular P; and P, may be infinitely distant. As a consequence of these defini- 
tions the following theorem is immediately evident. 


Fia. 3. 


THEOREM. The brilliant points of a surface (or a curve) are those of its points 
at which tt is tangent to ellipsoids of revolution of which P; and Pz» are the foci. If, 
in particular, P, and P» are infinitely distant the confocal ellipsoids are replaced by 
parallel planes. 

If we denote by 11, m1, m1 and ls, me, 2, the direction cosines of the directed 
lines PP; and PP: respectively, and by J, m, n numbers proportional to the direc- 
tion cosines of the normal to the surface ¢ (or the tangent line to the curve c) at the 
point P, then the condition that P should be a brilliant point, with respect to 
P; and Ps, of the surface is 

ly m1, Ny 


(1) (kh — &)l + (m1 — me)m + (m1 — ne)n = 0, l, me. Mm | =O; 


lL oem n 
and of the curve c is! 


(2) (dy + lo)l + (my + me)m + (ny + ne)n = 0. 


§ 3. The Analogies. Now that we have defined all of the necessary terms, 
we are able to state what the interpretations really are to which reference was 
made above. In order to do this let us think of a level surface of the earth’s 
weight-field of force as being (1) a perfectly dull reflecting surface, (2) a reflecting 
surface of the type last defined in § 2 and scratched along the members of its 
one-parameter family of east-and-west curves. 

We then have the following theorems: 

THEOREM I. The curves of constant astronomical latitude on a level surface 
are also the curves of constant brightness of this surface, regarded as a perfectly dull 
reflecting surface, when the source of wllumination rs an infinitely distant light in the 
direction of the earth’s axis of rotation. In particular, the equator 1s the line of shade. 

THEOREM II. The curves of constant astronomical longitude on a level surface 
are also the loct of the brilliant points of the one-parameter family of east-and-west 
curves of this surface, with respect to infinitely distant sources and recipients.” 
1 ¥or more details see the author’s paper already referred to. 

2 That is, if a level surface of the earth, supposed metallic, were scratched along its east- 
and-west curves, an observer on the moon, or any other distant body in a general direction, 
would see as a curve of light some curve of constant astronomical longitude, the curve being 


the assemblage of the images of the sun, which may be in any general direction, in the reflecting 
scratches. 
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The truth of theorem I follows immediately from the definitions of “ bright- 
ness’’ and “astronomical latitude.”’ ‘The first of these quantities is proportional 
to cos ¢ and the second, @, 1s equal to 90° — e, since the rays of illumination are 
parallel to the earth’s axis. Hence the locus of points on a level surface for which 
€ is constant, is in one case a curve of constant brightness and in the other, a 
curve of constant astronomical latitude. 

Theorem II may be proved geometrically by means of the special case of the 
theorem stated in § 2. According to this special case, a point P of a curve c 
is a brilliant point of e with respect to the infinitely distant points P; and Po, 
if cis tangent at P to one of the single infinity of planes which are perpendicular to 
the line b which bisects internally the angle PiPP».. If, in particular, the curve 
c is an east-and-west curve of a level surface, it lies in a plane perpendicular to 
the earth’s axis of rotation a. Therefore, in order to find a brilliant point of an 
east-and-west curve ¢, it is only necessary to determine a point P of ¢ at which the 
tangent is parallel to the line d in which the plane of ¢ is cut by a plane perpen- 
dicular to the line b. The plane uw which is normal to an east-and-west curve 
c at a point P of c, and therefore also parallel to the earth’s axis a, is the astro- 
nomical meridian plane of P. In the plane of each of the single infinity of east- 
and-west curves of a level surface there is a line d, a point P at which the tangent 
to the east-and-west curve ec which lies in this plane is parallel to d, and a corre- 
sponding plane uw. All of the lines d are parallel (being perpendicular to both a 
and b) and hence all of the planes yp are parallel and consequently all of the points 
P have the same astronomical longitude. Therefore the locus of the brilliant 
points P is a curve of constant astronomical longitude. 

In order to get an analytic proof of Theorem II, let us represent by w the 
angular velocity of the earth’s rotation, and by U the function f(a, y, 2) which 
is defined by the integral 


°d ee 
U= ive p=V@ — a+ (y— yi)? + (@ — 2)", 


where dm represents that element of mass of the earth which is situated at the 
point whose coordinates, with respect to the axes O-a, y, 2, are x: Yi, 2, the 
integration being extended throughout the whole volume of the earth. Then 
the potential function of the earth’s weight-field of force is! 


ay 
W=U-+ oY (v? + y’). 
The equations of the level surfaces are of the form 
(1) Wa, y, 2) = C, 


where C has constant values. For the particular level surface which passes 


18ee Pezzetti, loc. ctt., § 2. 
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through the point Po, (20, yo, 20), C = W(xo, yo, 20). The direction cosines of 
the vertical at Py are proportional to! 


W,°, W,°, W-. 
Since the direction cosines of the earth’s axis (here coincident with Oz) are 


0, O, +I], 


the equation of the astronomical meridian plane at Pp is 
(2) W(x — x0) — W2°(y — yo) = 9, 


and hence the astronomical longitude \ at Po is given by the relation 


° 


(3) tand = 


and the differential equations of the two-parameter family of east-and-west 
curves are” 


de dy — dz 
“) W, —-W, O° 


Since in our particular problem the source P; and the recipient P» are in- 
finitely distant, the quantities 11, m1, 1, l2, me, ne are constants, as are also the 
quantities 


a=h+h, B= m+ Mm, Y=mtm, 


which are proportional to the directional cosines of the bisector b defined in the 
geometric proof of theorem II. If now we replace 1, m, n by W,, — Wz, O re- 
spectively, condition (2), § 2, takes the form 


(5) a-W,—B-W,=0 or 7s 


B 

a 

This equation is the locus of the brilliant points, with respect to the infinitely 
distant points P; and P»2, of the two-parameter family of east-and-west curves 
(4). In its second form we recognize it also (by virtue of relation (8)) as the 
locus of points which have the same constant astronomical longitude A = tan 
(B/a). Therefore the curve of intersection of this locus (5) with a level surface is 
both a curve of constant astronomical longitude on this level surface and a locus 
of brilliant points, with respect to the infinitely distant points P; and Pe, of the 
one-parameter family of east-and-west curves on this level surface. It is evident 


1The symbols W., W,, W. are used for the partial derivatives OW/dx, AW/dy, OW/dz re- 
spectively, and the symbols W.°, W,°, W.° stand for the values which these derivatives have at 
the point + = Xo, ¥ = Yo) 2 = Zo. 

2 These differential equations may be written in the form: W,dzx+W,dy + W.dz=0, 
dz = 0, from which it is evident that the solution is W = C, 2 = k, where C and & are constants. 
From this we see (what has already been stated in §1) that the east-and-west curves are the 
intersections of the level surfaces with the planes perpendicular to the earth’s axis. 
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that we can choose the directions of the infinitely distant points P; and Pe (in 
an infinite variety of ways) so as to make the expression \ = tan”/(@/qa) for the 
astronomical longitude have any value we wish.! | 

From the form of the function W, it is evident that the level surfaces (1) are, 
in general, not surfaces of revolution. If, in particular, the distribution of the 
earth’s matter were such that the function U assumed the form f(v, 2), where 
v= v2? -+ y?, then the level surfaces would be surfaces of revolution, the east- 
and-west curves would be identical with the curves of constant astronomical 
latitude, and the curves of constant astronomical longitude would be the meridian 
curves’ of these surfaces of revolution. 

Hence Theorem II yields the following corollary. 

Corotutary. The locus of the brilliant points, with respect to an infinitely 
distant source P; and an infinitely distant recipient Pe, of the one-parameter family 
of curves which are cut from a surface of revolution by planes perpendicular to the 
axis, 1s a meridian curve of this surface of revolution.? 

The photograph on page 73 shows two such curves (due to two sources of 
light) on a brass sphere which has been properly scratched with emery cloth while 
rotating ina lathe. In reality, the sources and the recipient (observer’s eye) are 
not infinitely distant, but they are practically so. 


A THEOREM IN THE MODERN PLANE GEOMETRY OF THE 
ABRIDGED NOTATION. 


By Rosert E. Bruce, Boston University. 


Note By THE Eprrors. The following paper is another contribution fulfilling the spirit of 
the editorial in the January issue. While the subject matter is strictly elementary, the methods 
are elegant and forceful and should furnish an inspirational study for those interested in modern 
geometry. Those who may wish to read an introduction to the abridged notation will find 
chapter IV of Salmon’s Conic Sections helpful. 


Introduction. In common with polar reciprocation, projection, and certain 
other methods of modern geometry, the abridged notation may be used either 
for the proof of a theorem presupposed to be true or for the discovery of new 
theorems the exact form of which is unsuspected until the proof is complete. 
For either purpose an identity in terms of the abridged notation is selected and 
any number of algebraic operations performed upon it leading to a final identity. 
The first identity corresponds to the hypothesis, the last to the conclusion, and 
the intervening transformations to the proof. If the form of the theorem is 

11¢ is also evident that the locus of the billiant points, with respect toa source P; and a re- 
cipient Pe, of any one-parameter family of curves on a surface oc, passes through the brilliant points, 
with respect to P; and Ps, of c. 

2 A meridian curve of a surface of revolution is a curve which is cut from this surface by a 
plane which passes through the axis of rotation. 

3 If a surface of revolution were scratched along its meridian curves, the locus of the brilliant 


points would be a more complex curve. Such a locus has been considered by the author for the 
case of a sphere, in Vol XX, No. 10, p. 299 of this MontTHty. 
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already suspected the identity of the hypothesis and the transformations are, 
as a matter of course, so selected as to bring the desired result. If, on the other 
hand, one desires to discover some theorem for the satisfaction of the discovery 
rather than for the theorem itself, the identity of hypothesis and the transforma- 
tions may be selected almost at random; the work when done being interpreted 
in whatever geometry one chooses. In the following, the main theorem illustrates 
this latter use of the notation while the lemma proved in connection with corollary 
8 illustrates the former. 


Proof of Main Theorem. Let the k’s be constants other than zero and let 
the S’s be expressions of the same degree in the variables. 


li 
hySy + keSe = h3S3 + kS4 
then 
kiSy _ kaSg = kW. _ koSo 
and 


kW, — kiS, => kaS3 — ktoSo. 


Limiting the interpretation for simplicity to the case in point geometry where 
there are but two variables and where the S’s are of the second degree we have 
the following: 

If a conic through the intersections of conics S; and Se passes through the 
intersections of conics S3 and S4, then there is a conic through the intersections of 
S; and S3 that passes through the intersections of S, and Se. Similarly for Sy, 
S, and S3, Sp. Hence the following: 

Theorem. If it 1s possible to dinde four given conics into two groups of two 
each in such a way that the eight points of untersection within the groups are on a 
conic, then there will be a conic through the eight points of intersection in each of the 
other arrangements of the conics into two groups of two each. 

It is obvious that various other theorems may be derived from the proof by 
changing the degree of S, the number of variables, or the particular geometry 
used. 

The following are some of the corollaries of the theorem as stated: 

Corollary 1. Consider three intersecting conics with their nine pairs of 
opposite chords of intersection. Denote the conics by 81, Se, and S3 respectively. 
Denote the pairs of opposite chords of intersection as follows: One pair for S; and 
So by Cy’, a second pair by Cy2”’, and the third by Cy’. So for S1, Se and Se, S3. 
Any one of these pairs of chords is a degenerate conic. ‘ Consider the four conics 
S1, C3’, Se, and C3’ grouping them as follows: (81, C13’); (Se, C3’). The eight 
intersections within the groups are all on the conic S3. Hence there exist two 
eight-point! conics,—one through the intersections of S; with S_ and of C4,’ 
with C3’, and the other through the intersections of S; with C3’, and of S_ with 
Cy;’. But the group? (S1, Cy3’) may, aside from the above, be associated severally 

1 For sake of brevity the phrase “‘eight-point conics’’ will be used to denote the conics involved 


in the conclusion of the main theorem. 
2 This word is of course used in a non-technical sense. 
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with the groups (Se, Co3’’) and (Se, Co3’’’), the hypothesis of the theorem being 
fulfilled in each case. Hence for the group (S1, C13’) there exist six eight-point 
conics derived through its association with S_ and the various pairs of opposite 
chords of intersection of S, and 83. But the group (81, C13’) may also be asso- 
ciated with the group (C23’, (23’’), since these two degenerate conics intersect on 
S3, thus giving two more eight-point conics. Similarly for the groups (C.3’, 
C'o3'"") and (Co3’’, C'o3’"").. Hence there exist 12 eight-point conics for the various 
groupings above, using (S1, C13’) as one pair of conics. But in place of (81, C13’) 
there may be substituted any one of the following pairs of conics: (Si, C13’’), 
(S41, C13"), (C'43’, C'13""), (C43, C13'""), (C'13"", C'13'"’). Each substitution gives, of 
course, 12 new eight-point conics by taking severally the various groups we have 
used above with (81, C13’). Hence there exist 72 eight-point conics for the cases 
considered. But just as S; and S_ with the chords used intersect upon 83, so also 
do S; and S3 with their chords intersect upon Se, and S, and S3 upon S;. Hence 
there exist 216 eight-point conics through the various intersections. The above 
may be summarized as follows: 

Gwen any three intersecting conics with their chords of intersection; there exist 
216 different comes each containing eight of the points of intersection of the conics 
and chords with one another. 

This corollary has been worked out in detail for the sake of clearness. A 
moment’s consideration, however, makes it plain that the result may be found at 
once from the following product: 2X 4C. XK 4Ce X 3 = 216. It is also evi- 
dent that the same method may be applied to the cases where the hypothesis 
gives four or more intersecting conics with their chords of intersection. 


Fra. 1. 


Corollary 2. If two pairs of conics have segments of the same two straight 
lines as opposite chords of intersection, the sixteen other points of intersection 
of the conics with each other are in two groups of eight each on two additional 
conics. 

The two chords form a degenerate conic. And by hypothesis the four conics 


1 Where ,C; is the number of combinations of n things taken r at a time. 
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intersect upon it in two groups of two each. ‘The conclusion, then, follows at 
once from the main theorem. The next two corollaries are special cases of the 
above. 

Corollary 3. If two pairs of circles have different segments of the same line 
as their common chords, then the eight other points of intersection of the circles 
with each other are in groups of four each on two other circles. (See Fig. 1.) 

The line at infinity is the second chord satisfying the hypothesis of corollary 2. 
The missing intersections are the circular points at infinity. Hence the conics 
of the conclusion are circles. 

Corollary 4. Consider two quadrilaterals with different segments of the 
same two lines as diagonals. (See Fig. 2.) The pairs of opposite sides of the 
quadrilaterals are degenerate conics. Thus the hypothesis of corollary 2 is ful- 
filled. Hence there are two eight-point conics through the sixteen points of 
intersection of the sides of one quadrilateral with the sides of the other. This 
corollary is the basis of the construction of the following corollary. 


Fia. 2. 


Corollary 5. Construction of the conic through five given points. 

Number the points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Let line 24 be a’, 35 be 6’, 25 be 0b’, and 34 
be a’. Draw any two convenient lines, a and 8, through 1. 

Let Y be the intersection of a and a’, W of a and b’, I of 8 anda’, and IIT of 6 
and 6’. Let the line WJ be d, and Y III bed’. 

Let X be the intersection of d and a’, II of d and #’, IV of d’ and a’, and Z of 
d’ and 0b’. 

Let line XZ be b, and IJ IV bea. 

Let 6 be the intersection of b and 8, 7 of a and a, 8 of b and a. 

The points 6, 7, 8 are on the conic through 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. Other sets of points 
may be found by varying the arbitrary lines a and £. 

1 No diagram is drawn because the construction will be better appreciated by the reader if 


he draws the figure step by step. A figure is given in connection with a briefer statement of the 
construction added below. 
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Proof of the construction. The conic af intersects the conic a’B’ on the conic 
dd’. ‘The conic ab intersects the conic a’b’ on the conic dd’. Hence the inter- 
sections of ab with af and of a’b’ with o’B’ are on a conic. But these points of 
intersection are the points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Hence 6, 7, and 8 are on the 
conic through 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

The following briefer statement of the method of construction has been found 
to satisfy the proof in all cases tested. (See Fig. 3.) 


Fic. 3. 


Selecting four of the given points, draw either pair of opposite sides and the 
two diagonals of the quadrilateral! of which these points are the vertices. Draw 
any two convenient lines through the fifth point.2 Let the first of these lines 
intersect the first? and second diagonals in points £ and III respectively. And 
let the second line intersect the first and second sides in points W and Y re- 
spectively. Call the points where the line Y IJI meets the first side and the 
first diagonal Z and IV respectively; and the points where the line W J meets 
the second side and the second diagonal X and JI respectively. The following 
intersections are on the conic: J IJ with X Z, X Z with IJ IV, IT IV with Y W. 
By varying the lines through the fifth point as many points as desired may be 
found. 

Corollary 6. Pascal’s Theorem: “The intersections of the opposite sides of a 
hexagon inscribed in a conic are collinear.” (See Figure 4.) 

Let ABCDEF be the given hexagon. Draw C’F’ any line that meets the 
conic, and form the two inscribed quadrilaterals ABCF and C’DEF’. The 
degenerate conic formed by the lines BC and AF intersects the conic of the lines 
AB and CF on the given conic. Similarly for conics C’D, EF’ and C’F’, ED. 
Hence these four conics obey the hypothesis of the main theorem and by pairing 


1 That is, the ordinary convex quadrilateral of the elementary euclidean geometry,—not the 
complete quadrilateral. If no three of the points are in the same straight line a selection of this 
character is always possible. 

2 Jn the figure this point is 1. 

§ The numbering throughout is arbitrary. 
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the conics as follows: BC - AF with EF’ - C’D and AB- CF with C’F’ - ED the 
points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 are seen to be ona conic. But if the line C’F’ coincides 
with the line CF, the points 6, 7, 1, 2, 5 are collinear on the line CF. Hence the 


eight-point conic is degenerate and the points 4, 8, 3 are collinear on a line other 
than CF. But these points are the intersections of the opposite sides of the 
hexagon. 

Corollary 7. “If three conics have a common chord the opposite common 
chords are concurrent.” (Salmon’s Conic Sections, Art. 266.) See Figure 5. 


Fia. 5. 


If the chords a and a’ are associated with Si, and b and b’ with S,, the two pairs 
of conics thus obtained obey the hypothesis of the main theorem, since the inter- 
sections within the groups are on S. Hence by associating chords a - a’ with 
chords 6 - 6’ and conic 8; with conic S_ the points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 are seen to 
be on a conic. If 6 coincides with a the three conics have a common chord and 
the points 2, 3, 5, 7, 8 are collinear upon it. Hence the eight-point conic is 
degenerate and the points 4, 6, 1 are collinear. 6 is thus the point of concurrency 
of the three opposite chords of intersection. It is obvious that the proof may be 
applied to any three conics having a common chord. 

Corollary 8. “If two conics have double contact with a third, their chords 
of contact with the third and a pair of their chords of intersection with each 
other are concurrent.” (Salmon’s Conic Sections, Art. 263.) 
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For the proof of this and other corollaries the following lemma is used in 
addition to the main theorem. 

Lemma. If a conic intersects itself or is tangent to itself, it is degenerate and 
consists of two straight lines through the points of intersection or tangency. 

If S = 0 is the equation of a conic, and a = 0 and 8 = 0 the equations of 
straight lines, and & a constant other than zero; then S ++ ka8 = 0 may be used 
to represent any conic intersecting S or tangent to S, the particular relationship 
depending on the relationship of a and B to S. (Salmon’s Conic Sections, Arts. 
249, 251.) 

Since by hypothesis S is to intersect itself or to be tangent to itself, 
S = m(S + ka®), where m is a constant other than zero. 

Hence 
mk 
~ l—m 


S af. 
Now m + 1 since otherwise, from the first identity, the product a8 would be 
identically zero. Hence the locus S is the same as the straight lines a and 6 com- 
bined. 

Proof of corollary 8. Let S; have double contact with S and let S_ be 
tangent to S at G and intersect it at H and K. The following groups of conics 
fulfill the hypothesis of the main theorem: (S,, EF - EF) and (Se, GH - GK). 


Hence there is a conic through the points ABCD which is tangent to the line 
HG at E and to the line KG at F. But if F and FE coincide, this conic is tangent 
to itself. Hence it is degenerate consisting of the two lines AC and BD passing 
through the point EF. Moreover, under these conditions the conic S2 has 
double contact with S. Apparently any conic having double contact with S 
may be derived in this way and hence the corollary is proved. 

Corollary 9. The second eight-point conic in figure 6 passes through the 
points t, v, w, z and has double contact with S; at « and y. Moreover, if S» has 
double contact with S, w coincides with z and ¢ coincides with 2, and this second 
eight-point conic has double contact with S; also. Hence the following: If 
two conics have double contact with a third conic they also have double contact 
with a fourth conic, the chords of contact being different segments of the same 
two lines. 
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Corollary 10. If a pair of opposite chords of intersection of each of two conics 
with a third meet at the same point, that is, if the four lines are concurrent, a 
pair of opposite chords of intersection of the two conics with each other pass 
through the point. 

Grouping each of the two conics with its given chords of intersection with the 
third conic, we have four conics obeying the hypothesis of the main theorem. 
Hence there is an eight-point conic through the intersections of the two conics 
with each other and the intersections of the chords with each other. But since 
the four points of intersection of the chords with each other are coincident the 
elght-point conic either intersects itself or is tangent to itself. Hence it is de- 
generate and the corollary is established. 

It is apparent that corollary 8 is a special case of the above. 

Corollary 11. If in corollary 2 the two straight lines are coincident we have 
the following: If different segments of the same straight line are chords of contact 
of two pairs of conics having double contact, then the sixteen points of inter- 
section of the two pairs of conics with each other are in two groups of eight each 
on two additional conics. 

Several special cases of this corollary follow. 

Corollary 12. The four points of intersections of any two hyperbolas with 
each other are on a conic through the four points of intersection of their asymp- 
totes with each other. 

This follows directly from corollary 11 and from the fact that any hyperbola 
and its asymptotes have double contact, the chord of contact being the line at 
infinity. The other eight-point conic in this case gives the following: 

Corollary 13. The four points of intersection of one hyperbola with the 
asymptotes of a second are on a conic through the four points of intersection of 
the second hyperbola with the asymptotes of the first. 

Corollary 14. Given two pairs of concentric circles; the eight points of 
intersection of the circles with each other are in two groups of four each on two 
additional circles. 

This follows from the fact that concentric circles have double contact on 
the line at infinity. Moreover the eight missing points of intersection are the 
circular points at infinity and thus the conics of the conclusion are circles. 

Corollary 15. It is obvious that a hyperbola with its asymptotes and two 
concentric circles may also be used to discover two eight-point conics as in corol- 
laries 12 to 14. 

Corollary 16. Given a tangent to a parabola and two conics having double 
contact, the chord of contact being a segment of that line parallel to the axis of 
the parabola which passes through the point of contact of the tangent and para- 
bola; the intersections of the parabola with either conic and of the tangent with 
the other are on a conic. ‘The species of this conic is the same as the species of 
the given conic which meets it on the tangent. If this conic is a circle so is the 
resulting conic. 

This corollary is seen to be true from the following considerations: The para- 
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bola has double contact with the tangent and the line at infinity, the parallel 
to the axis being the chord of contact. Hence corollary 11 may be applied to 
this case. The nature of the points of intersection of the given conics with the 
line at infinity fixes the species of the resulting conics since these points are on 
the resulting conics. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION oF W. H. Bussey. 


Lhe Teaching of Arithmetic. By Davin EucENnrE SmitH. Ginn and Company, 
Boston, 1913. v-+196 pages. 


A Textbook on the Teaching of Arithmetic. By Atva WaLKER Stamper. Amer- 
ican Book Company, New York, 1913. 284 pages. 


Considerable attention should be paid to the teaching of arithmetic by all 
of those who have in charge the training of teachers and administrative officers 
of the public school system. Hence the universities as well as the normal and 
training schools should provide instruction along these lines. Both of these 
texts under discussion are well adapted for this purpose and it is to be hoped that 
they will enjoy wide use. 

Kleven years ago Professor Smith and Professor McMurry of Teachers College 
prepared for the Teachers College Record an able article on the teaching of 
arithmetic. ‘This was well adapted for instruction purposes and was so used 
until the edition was exhausted. In 1909 Professor Smith prepared for the same 
journal a new article with the same title and used some of the same material. 
This was also published in book form by Teachers College. The latter has 
been somewhat revised and expanded for this work from the press of Ginn 
and Co. ‘The discussion of number games, briefly treated before, has been elabor- 
ated into a useful chapter. The chapter entitled “Subjects for Experiment” 
deserves the close attention of educators. Similar suggestions have been made 
in the Monruty for such experiments in connection with the high school and 
college mathematics. In this treatment some reference should certainly have 
been made to the tests for measurement cf the efficiency of instruction in arith- 
metic, notably those suggested by S. A. Courtis. Asa part of the recent exami- 
nation of the New York City Schools such tests were used and in schools all over 
the country similar tests are being made. A discussion by Professor Smith of 
the value of these tests would have been a valuable and timely addition to the 
work. 

The second of these works, by A. W. Stamper, takes up the topics much more 
in detail and does not treat. the larger and more general phases of the subject. 
For this reason this book may be found more useful by normal schools and 
training classes. Some of the historical matter in this text is misleading. Thus 
it is quite incorrect to say that “the science of algebra originated in the fourth 
century B. C. in the Greek city of Alexandria in Egypt.’ Sciences do not originate 
in this definite and precise way and Alexandria is not connected with its origin 
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as intimately as Egypt and possibly India. Similarly trigonometry did not have 
its initial development in that city. A serious fault in this work seems to 
the reviewer to be the neglect to emphasize the decimal character of our number 
system and the import of this fact for the instruction in arithmetic. Constant 
emphasis on the decimal character of our number system, and use of it, greatly 
simplifies the work of computation and leads to a better understanding of the 
processes of reckoning. For instance, on page 50 it is suggested that in mentally 
adding, 85, 25, and 40, we should first add 15 to 85 making 100, then add the 
remaining 10 of 25, and finally add 40. This, it seems, is contrary to all well 
known methods of rapid mental computation which universally proceed from 
left to right. In this problem the child should be taught to first add 20 to 80, 
then add 40, and finally add the two remaining fives. ‘These suggestions may 
seem to be trifles but it is precisely in these trifles that pupils obtain or lose com- 
prehension of the processes of arithmetic. 

Both authors recommend the so-called Austrian, or additive, method of 
subtraction but neither one presents the application of this system to problems 
in long division in which, instead of writing down the partial products, one writes 
only the successive remainders. Thus to divide 13650 by 248 the plan is as 


follows: 243) 13650(56 
150 
42 

5X3 = 15; 5+0=5. 5X4= 20; 20+ 1 (carried) = 21; 1+5=6. 
5 & 2= 10; 10+ 2 (carried) = 12;12+1= 13. The 0, 5, 1 are set down in 
turn and form the remainder when 5 X 243 is subtracted from 1365. Proceeding 
in the same way the next product 6 X 243 is not set down but simply the re- 
mainder. In most European schools where the additive method is taught this 
form of long division is suggested. It is easily mastered and saves much of the 
longness of long division. 

Both of these works are notable and desirable additions to the literature on 
instruction in arithmetic. Mathematicians have somewhat neglected this field 
and, partly in consequence, the erroneous notion has become rather widespread 
that the less an individual knows about mathematics the better qualified he is 
to write on arithmetic and instruction in arithmetic. ‘These works present the 
material from the standpoint of the trained mathematician who is at the same time 
familiar with the elementary schools. Their influence will be felt in elementary 
instruction. L. C. KARprnskI. 


Analytic Geometry and Principles of Algebra. By ALEXANDER Zi1weEt, Professor 
of Mathematics at the University of Michigan, and Louris ALLEN Hopkins, 
Instructor in Mathematics at the University of Michigan. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1913. In the series edited by E. R. Hedrick. viii+369 
pages and 150 figures. 

As far back as the oldest inhabitant can remember it has been considered the 
proper thing to write text-books, and publishers are usually eager to assist the 
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unselfish missionary in presenting his views as to the proper manner of educating 
the masses. All too frequently the prospective author has responded to this 
high call before being kissed by the muse, and has been obliged to profit by the 
efforts of his predecessors to such an extent that each successive contribution 
secures an ever increasing degree of uniformity. 

According to the historical researches of Heine, the massive wall was built 
about the city of Géttingen to prevent some enterprising docent from bringing 
new ideas into the university. To a large extent, so far as text-book writing is 
concerned, a very efficient wall of conservatism had been erected. 

And then came a reaction; side by side with this conservative element a new 
faction was developed which represented the other extreme. We have algebras 
for boys, algebras for girls; geometry for engineers, geometry for medical students, 
and so on; probably we may soon expect trigonometry for red-headed students 
and even further differentiation. 

Finally, once in a while we see the announcement of a text-book written by 
really chosen authors—persons of broad scholarship and ripe experience who 
undertake the task with a clearly defined purpose, having no axe to grind and 
fearless of charges of being too old or too new. 

Since the book under review belongs distinctly to the third category, it 
demands more than a passing notice. The mechanical make-up of the book 
merits favorable comment; the large type, spaced lines, consistent use of italics, 
bold-face etc., the well executed figures, the full index, and the complete answers 
not only make for easy reading but put a big premium on neatness and orderli- 
ness on the part of the reader. 

As the title indicates, the volume is concerned not only with analytic geome- 
try, but also with the principles of algebra. Elementary algebra, plane and solid 
geometry and some knowledge of trigonometry are presupposed, but nothing of 
graphical processes nor of the subjects of advanced algebra. 

The text begins much as the ordinary text on analytics, but the persistent 
use of Az = ay — 2, and the early introduction of determinants are innovations. 
Projection, polar codrdinates, and vectors are all discussed before the equation 
of the straight line is mentioned. The projective forms of the equation are treated 
in great detail, that of one line being followed by that of a pencil, including the 
point and angle of intersection of two given lines. Here follows a second, more 
extensive development of determinants, including co-factors, minors, and elimina- 
tion. Finally the normal form of the equation of a line is derived from the polar 
equation, and the usual applications made. Then follows a whole chapter on 
permutations and combinations, mathematical induction, and a systematic 
treatment of determinants, including multiplication. 

In the chapter on the circle the ordinary treatment is enlivened by the use of 
determinants, the discussion of quadratic equations, inversion, pole and polar, 
pencils of circles and parametric representation. Since the quadratic equation 
may involve imaginaries, a full discussion of numbers, rational, irrational, 
fractional, complex, together with a geometric interpretation of each case is 
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given. This chapter closes with a proof of DeMoivre’s theorem. A well written 
chapter on the properties and graphical representation of higher polynomials 
includes the concepts of the first and second derivatives, maxima and minima, 
points of inflexion, roots of numerical equations, both rational and irrational, 
Horner’s method, and the expansion of a polynomial by Taylor’s series. It 
comprises everything usually provided in the theory of equations, yet comes in so 
naturally that it seems a necessary part of analytic geometry. 

The chapter on the parabola adds to the topics of the traditional course the 
parametric representation, area of a segment, and a full derivation of Simpson’s 
rule for the approximate area under any curve, also an application to shearing 
force and bending moment. 

The two chapters on central conics are more conservative; they are first dis- 
cussed from the definition of the locus of a point the sum (or difference) of whose 
distances from two fixed points is a constant, and later by means of the eccentricity, 
in which it is shown that all conics can be cut from a right circular cone. 

Then follows a chapter on algebraic curves, including the determination of 
the number of constants, the equations of tangents and normals, double points 
at the origin, and a detailed study of a number of particular algebraic and tran- 
scendental curves, incidentally developing the theory of logarithms. The prin- 
ciples of this chapter are applied to the study of empirical equations and a number 
of practical suggestions are added regarding cross-section paper, logarithmic 
paper, etc. 

The part on solid geometry is very brief. The positive directions of the 
coérdinate axes are so chosen that the azy-plane as viewed from the positive 
z-axis 1s the same as the xy-plane as previously studied. Linear systems of planes 
are treated fully, including the derivation of the volume of the tetrahedron de- 
termined by four non-coplanar points. In the discussion of the sphere we find 
inversion, tangent cone, polar theory and linear systems touched upon; the other 
quadric surfaces are but briefly treated, yet ruled surfaces are considered, and 
contour lines mentioned. Rotation of axes is all put in small type; it includes the 
derivation of Euler’s formulas. A short appendix illustrates abridged multi- 
plication and division. 

Within the compass of this volume are found most of the subjects understood 
under the heading of a first course in analytic geometry, an almost complete treat- 
ment of advanced algebra, and a wealth of other material not found in either. 
And the book nowhere seems to be overloaded, but every page is lively and at- 
tractive. 

The changes from one subject to another are not digressions, but are made 
consistently with the sound pedagogic principle that each idea is developed as 
needed, whether the idea comes from the box labeled algebra, or calculus, or 
what not. 

A reviewer is always supposed to find some fault, just to show how much wiser 
he is than the authors of the book under review, but in this case the reviewer 
feels a certain embarrassment, and even detects symptoms of a wish to have 
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been the author himself. However, a few points may be mentioned. In discuss- 
ing the bisectors of the angles between lines or between planes, the only method 
derived is valueless if one of the boundaries of the angle passes through the origin. 
Incidentally, does any book treat this subject properly? ‘The whole discussion of 
positive and negative regions, so well done for curves, is hardly convincing when 
applied to lines and to planes. A considerable number of the later proofs are 
not complete, and in some cases rather too brief to be of great service, yet with 
proper skill on the part of the instructor may have influence in the right direction. 

In those institutions in which advanced algebra is required for entrance, the 
book would either have to be abbreviated, or a number of topics repeated. 
Perhaps it is an argument to allow more alternatives for entrance, and make 
frank provision for teaching algebra to all in college. 

VIRGIL SNYDER. 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
B. F. FInKEL, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 


PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. 


Special Notice.—Please reread the requests as to form of solutions on pp. 
258-259 of the October 1913 issue. Unless these directions are observed by 
contributors, solutions must either be entirely rewritten by the committee or 
else rejected. Put all drawings on separate sheets. 

ManaGine Eprror. 
ALGEBRA. 


When this issue was made up no solutions had been received for numbers 
401, 402, 404, and 406. Please give attention to these. 


405. Proposed by E. J. MOULTON, Northwestern University. 
Given the alternating series 


s=1-1/24+138-1/44+1/5 —---. 


(a) Let s, be the sum of the first m terms of the series. Show that in order to make the difference 
$ — 8, numerically less than 1/2k (k a positive integer) it is necessary and sufficient to take n =k; 
hence 8509 differs from s by less than .001. (6) Let s,’ be the sum of s, and 1/2 the (n + 1)th 
term of the series. Show that the difference s — s,’ is numerically less than 1/2n(m + 1); hence 
Soo’ differs from s by less than .001. 


406. Proposed by S. A. COREY, Hiteman, Iowa. 
Solve the system of equations: 
(1 — x)(a1 + aoy + azz) = d, 
ad- y)(b1 + bex + b3z) = g, 
(1 — z)(c, + cov + czy) = A. 


407. Proposed by E. B. ESCOTT, University of Michigan. 

In computing the values of the natural logarithms of 2, 3, and 5 by the following formulas: 
log 2 = 2(7P + 5Q + 3h), 
log 8 = 2(11P + 8Q + 5B), 
log 5 = 2(16P + 1290 + 7B), 
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where P, Q, and & are numbers which were computed by infinite series (G. Chrystal, Algebra, 
Part II, chapt. 28), it is found, on comparing the results with the known values of these logarithms 
to 15 decimals, that there are the following errors: —2,5383, —4,052, and 6,080, respectively. Find 
the errors in P, Q and R. 


GEOMETRY. 


When this issue was made up no solutions had been received for numbers 410, 
417, 421, and 427. Please give attention to these. 


434. Proposed by CLIFFORD N. MILLS, Bloomington, Ind. 

ABC is any triangle with sides a, b, c. Prove by purely geometrical methods that the area 
A = Ws(s — a)(s — b)(s — c), where s = 1/2(a +b +c). (From Olney’s Geometry, page 255, 
with slightly simplified notation.) 


435. Proposed by R. M. MATHEWS, Riverside, California. 
From a fixed point A perpendiculars are dropped to the tangents drawn to a circle whose 
center is O. Prove that the locus of the feet of the perpendiculars is a limacgon. 


436. Proposed by A. J. KEMPNER, University of Illinois. 

Given in a plane two similar curves arbitrarily situated, except that they shall possess the 
same sense of direction (which, of course, does not mean that they are similarly located). Let 
corresponding points on both curves be joined by straight lines, and let all of these straight lines 
be divided in the same ratio \ : 1, \ being any real number. Prove that the points of division all 
lie on a curve similar to the two given curves except when they all happen to fall together. 


CALCULUS. 


When this issue was made up no solutions had been received for numbers 
335, 337 to 340, 342, 348, and 350. Please give attention to these. 


356. Proposed by B. F. FINKEL, Drury College. 

A steel girder / feet long and w feet wide is moved on rollers along a passageway a feet wide 
and into a corridor at right angles to the passageway. How wide must the corridor be to just 
admit the girder? 


357. Proposed by W. D. CAIRNS, Oberlin College. 

A continuous variable represented by a point on a vertical line changes according to such a 
law that it is reduced to 1/m of its value on being moved a units upward, irrespective of the special 
position from which it is moved. Find the law of change, that is, the relation between the variable 
y and the height h of the variable point above a fixed point of the vertical line. 


358. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 
About a given circle circumscribe the smallest parabola. 


MECHANICS. 


When this issue was made up no solutions had been received for numbers 
271 to 275 inclusive, and 277 to 279 inclusive. Also 268 and 269, proposed in 
1912, have not been solved. Please give attention to these. 


288. Proposed by C. E. HORNE, Westminster College, Colorado. 

Show that the tangential velocity of a projectile at any point of its path is equal to the 
velocity it would have acquired in falling, under the influence of gravitation alone, from the 
directrix to the point in question (Hulburt’s Calculus, p. 220, ex. 10). 


289. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 

A particle of elasticity e is projected with a velocity v at an angle of elevation ¢ from a 
point on a smooth horizontal plane. Show that after 2v sin ¢/g(1 — e) seconds, it will cease to 
rebound and will move along the plane with a uniform velocity v cos ¢. 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. OI 


NUMBER THEORY. 


When this issue was made up no solutions had been received for numbers 
189, 191, 192, 196, 201, and 202. Please give attention to these. 


208. Proposed by E. T. BELL, Seattle, Washington. 
If an odd number is perfect, it cannot be the sum of two squares. 


209. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 
Prove that the difference of the sixth powers of two integers cannot be the square of an integer 


210. Proposed by ELMER SCHUYLER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
If a and 6 are relatively prime and (a + b) is even, then (a — b)ab(a + b) = 0 (mod. 24). 
SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 
ALGEBRA. 
394. Proposed by E. B. ESCOTT, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Solve the equation sin? x sin? 2x = 5/16. 


SOLUTION BY R. M. Matuews, Riverside, California. 
Taking the square root of each side of the given equation we obtain 


From (1), 
2 sin? x cosa =", or (38) cos? 2 — cosa + 2 = 0. 


8 


, V5. ; er -_ 
Inspection shows that — 3 isa value of cos x in (3). Eliminating this impos- 


sible solution, we have the quadratic 


V5 1 
2 _ ——— 
(4) cos’ x 5 COS & + m1 0, 
V5+1 V5—1 
the roots of which are cos x = yore and cos 2 = TO 


The solutions of (2) are the negatives of those of (1) just found. 

The side of a regular inscribed decagon is (V5 — 1)/2, whence (V5 — 1)/4 
= cos 72°. From this, it is easily shown that (V5 + 1)/4 = cos 36°. 

Since in the original equations the functions are all squared, the signs which 
they may have in particular quadrants are immaterial. Hence 


t=nrt in, «= nn = 2a, 
where ” is any positive or negative integer, are the real values satisfying the 


equation. 


Also solved by C. E. Grrnens, Horace Orson, AtBert R. Naver, Ricuarp Morris, A. 
M. Harpine, Eimer Scuvuyuer, 8. W. Reaves, W.C. Extis, Leroy M. Corrty, A. H. HoLMEs, 
F, M. Morean, H. C. Frremster, J. L. Riney, H. E. Trereruen, and the Prorossr. 


395. Proposed by V. M. SPUNAR, Chicago, Illinois. 
Solve the system of equations 


Lit. = Ai, UX, = Ae, Us't4 = A3, +, Un2e1 = An. 
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I. SoLution py TuHomas E. Mason, Indiana University. 


Assuming each a different from zero and expressing each x in terms of 2 
from the equations in order, we have 
al Agi" A130," A; 10;-3'A;-5 +> 


_ “| _ a _ wa oe 8 a ey 
ty = 3 = v4 = oe ary ' , 
ay?’ ay?’ Ay?x718’ a 2? Bag? ++ - 


Continuing this substitution we would obtain 


OnOn—2'On—s* ++ 


Cn = eee oe 


Q)% 
On—1°On—3°An—5°” 7. 


But from the last of the given equations, we see that %n41 18 defined to be 2. 
Hence we have 


AnOn—2°An—4'® ° 


.° —_9\n Ni¢—1\ n—-1 
5 3 35 2 § 2) , or x1? + (1) — ( 
An—1An—3 An—5" °° ° 


—1\n—-1 
AnAn—2*An—4'® ne (—D ° 
ty = 


On—1°An—3°On—4>" vee 
This can be solved by the ordinary trigonometric method and the 2” + (- 1)"7 


roots found. For each value of 2; there will be corresponding values of x; found 
by substituting the value of x, in the formula above for x;. 


Solved in like manner by H. C. Frrmsrer, A. H. Hotmzs, and S. W. Reaves. 


Il. Sotution By F. C. Reisner and I. A. Barnett, University of Chicago. 
Given the system of equations: 


2 Qa. _ 
"Ho = Ayy Wo'X3 = A, +++, n'y = An. 


If no a = 0, the following law is found to be true for all cases through n = 4. 


nm—1 


—(— n—1—l_1yl 
ve” = Laue co, (1) 
f=0 
where k = 1 --- n, and Qn4q 1s defined as ay. 


In order to show that (1) holds true for all values of n, we assume that it 
holds for n = m, that is, 


m—t1 


ie oe hie _— Il Ore (2) 
z=0 


and prove that it holds for n = m+ 1. 
To do this we take a new set of m-+ 1 equations 
yy = a, Yo°Ys = Any 0+ Yo Yn = Amy Ymar yr = Amys 
From these and the given equations we obtain the new system, 
ay°t = YY, to°03 = Yo" Y3y ty Lm = Ym Ym+ts Omi = Ymyr' Yrs (3) 
where Y¥miit+p 18 defined as yy. 
The solution of this system of equations is given by (2) as follows: 


m—1 


m—(— m—l—1(—1yl 
ye = II LY mpery beta? cy, 
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In this product all of the factors except the first in the first couplet and the 
last in the last couplet become unity when combined in pairs, as can be seen by 
examining any such pair, for example, 


(y et 141) gm—l—1 (—1) ly be 1412) gm—|—2 (—1) ane 


I-1 (—1) I+1 


in which the second factor may be written (ypiu4)?” , and hence the sum 


of the exponents is zero no matter whether m is odd or even. 


Therefore 


m—1 


m(—1\m m —1\;m—-1 —1)\lom—-1—-1 
rye CR" = YK Y kam 1) = I Anau )% . (4) 
t=-0 


Solve (4) for y;”", square both sides, put ym:x? = (Q@mzxn)/yx a8 given by the 
last of equations (3), and we obtain, after a little reduction, 


™m 
_ _1)lgm-l 
Yer tO” = TT apy OP?” (5) 
7=0 


We see that (5) is the same as (2) with m replaced by m-+ 1. Hence, if (1) 
holds for n = m, it also holds for n = m+ 1. But it has been verified that (1) 
holds for n = 1, 2, 3, 4. Hence it holds for all positive integral values of n. 

In addition to the two interesting solutions of this problem given above, still another solution 
is worthy of reproducing, though the author is unknown, having neglected to attach his name to 
his work. If he sent a letter, it became separated from the solution. Will contributors please 
follow the printed form in sending in solutions. Also see full suggestions in October, 1913, issue. 

III. Taking the logarithm of each member of each equation, we have the 
following set of n simultaneous equations in n unknowns. 


2 log x1 —- log ee = log a1 
eo e eee eee 2 log a, + log Uyrrcecc ers eseeees = log ag 
a rr | 2 log #3 + log vq ---+--+-+- = log ag 
log Ly Ce SO + 2 log tn = log An 


Then, by principles of determinants, we have 
2100-:- 0 loga 10 --- 0 
0210-:--- 0 log m@ 21 --- 0 


eeoseee%s,ee0e88e@8@@ @ $|J| - @® @ @ © © © © © © @ © @ @ @ @ 
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210--- 00 210 +--+ loga 0-0 
021---00 021--- logm0-:- 0 


100---02 100 -::- loga,0 --- 2 


Denoting the determinant in the left member of the last equation by D and the 
one in the right member by A,, we have 
log x; = 43 
08 t= DH» 
or 
A; 
vj = ep (j= 1, 2, "7+, 1). 


Also solved by the Proprosrr, who used logarithms as in the last solution, though he did not 
use determinants. 


GEOMETRY. 


424. Proposed by H. E. TREFETHEN, Colby College. 


In a given triangle ABC, determine by geometric demonstration the point O such that the 
sum of the distances, AO + BO + CO, shall be a minimum. 


SoLuTION BY M. E. Grazer, Heidelberg University. 


On each of the three sides of the triangle ABC, describe a segment of a circle 
to contain an angle of 120°. The arcs of these circles intersect at a point O, 
about which the angles are each 120°. Then AO-+ BO+ CO is a minimum. 
Suppose OA > OB or OC. Using OA as a radius describe a circumference. 
Produce OC and OB to meet the circumference at M and N. Let L be any other 
point in ABC. 


A 


Draw LC, LM, LB, LN, AM, MN, NA. Then AM = MN = NA and 
LA+ IN+ IM >0A+0N+.0M. In order to prove this relation, it is 
evidently sufficient to prove that 0A + ON + OM < the sum of the distances 
from S (the vertex of an isosceles A on MN with the same altitude as ALMN) 
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to A, M, and N. With MS and NS as radii describe arcs cutting MO and NO 
in7Tand V. Join T and S, V and 8, by straight lines. Then Z OVS is obtuse 
and therefore Z OSV is < 30°. When Z SOV = 60° and Z OSV = 30°, 
OV = 30S. When Z OSV < 30°, OV < 30S and OV+ OT < OS. Hence 
SM+SN+SA>AO+OM+0N and OM+0N+0A< IM+ NE+ 
LA. Since LC + CM > LM and LB+ BN > LN, we have LC+ CM+ LB 
+BN+ LIA>O0OA+O0OB4+ BN+0C+ CM. Hence, LA+ 2B+ 10> 
OA + OB+ OC. 


Also solved by C. N. Scumauu, Davin L. MacKay, A. M. Harpine and Harvy Rosser: 


CALCULUS. 
336. Proposed by EVA S. MAGLOTT, Ada, Ohio. 
If a right cone stands on an ellipse, prove that its superficial area is 5 (OA +0A’)(OA-OA)? 


times sin a, where O is the vertex of the cone, A and A’ extremities of the major axis of the ellipse, 
and a is the semi-angle of the cone. 


SOLUTION BY ELMER SCHUYLER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The formula for the surface AA’LT is 


Ro V Ot (R= rf (BR - AR +1) VR}. 


(See Finkel’s Mathematical Solution Book, pp. 318-319). 
Here r= OAsina, R=OA’sina, and a= (OA’ — OA) cosa. 


For brevity, put OA = K, OA’ = K’. Then this formula becomes, after slight 
reduction, 


—"— - sin? { K” — 2(K + K") VKR} = Sina (2K”" — (K+ K’) VER. 


VT 
sin @ 2 
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The surface OA’A is the total conical surface less the ungula, that is, 


= sin o[2K" — 2K" + (K + K’) VER" = 


5 (K + K)(KK’) sin a. 


ua 
2 


The problem rests upon the tedious integration of the form, 


R —— 
f 2x cos! | re le 


Also solved by A. M. Harpine and P. Penatver. 
A solution of 334 was received from ELmrer Scuvuy er, after the the forms were sent to the 
printer. 


MECHANICS. 


270. Proposed by W. J. GREENSTREET, Burghfield, England. 


A cycloid has its base vertical. Find the line of quickest descent from the middle point of 
the base, and its approximate inclination to the horizon. 


SOLUTION BY J. SCHEFFER, Hagerstown, Md. 


Let AB be any straight line drawn from the middle point A of base of the cy- 
cloid, and let 6 be the angle that it makes with the horizon. The time of descent 


from A to Bist = \- = AB being =s. But s?= (rr — x)*+ 7’, x and y 
being subject to the equations of the cycloid, x = r (¢@ — sin ¢), y = r(1 — cos @). 
Substituting, we have s? = r?[(r — ) + sin d]? + (1 — cos ¢)?. 


We have to get the minimum of s/sin 6, which reduces to 


(y + sin y)? + (1+ cos y)? 
w+ sin y ‘ 


after putting  — ¢@ = W and omitting the constant 7”. 

wn Differentiating and setting the differential coefficient equal 
to zero, we get, after some easy reductions, the transcendental 
equation ¥” — 2cosW — 2= 0. Whence wy = + 2 cos /2, and 


B C using the positive sign, we find y = 85°, nearly. Then 
° ' gam — et _vrsny 
O anes ~ 1+cosy’ 


Hence, finally, 6 = 53° 39’, nearly. 


Note. It is assumed in the above solution that the line sought is the straight line of quickest 
descent. Otherwise the problem becomes much more difficult, requiring for its solution the 
calculus of variations. Tur Eprrors. 


NUMBER THEORY. 


A solution of 188 was received from ELMER ScHUYLER after the December issue had been 
made up. 
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194. Proposed by L. E. DICKSON, University of Chicago. 


Find two numbers a and 6 each of two digits such that, when the product ab is found by the 
usual method, the two partial products to be added are exactly the same as the partial products in 
getting the product ba. Is there a similar pair of numbers of three digits? 


SoLution By B. F. Yanney, University of Wooster. 

Let a = 10a + a, b = 10y% + m. 

Then equating corresponding partial products of ab and ba, we get, after 
reducing, 21/1 = a/yo in each case. Hence this is a necessary condition. Ob- 
viously, it is also a sufficient condition. 

Examples: a = 21, 32, 43; 

b = 84, 96, 86. 
In the case of numbers of three digits, let 


= 1022, —- 10% -+- X15 b= 107y3 +10% -+- U1. 


Again equating corresponding partial products and reducing, we get 


10 wy + my = 10 ays + arp, (1) 
10°a3yo + tiy, = 10?’ x2y3 + mI, (2) 
10 oY3 M1Y3 = 10z3y + v3Y15 (3) 


since all the digits are less than 10, it is obvious in (2) that ay. = ay; and 
Tyo = yr. Whence we get 


a aS (A) 


Furthermore, (A) substituted in (1) and (3) gives identities as results. Hence 
(A) is a necessary condition for the numbers a and 6 to be such as are required. 
Obviously also (A) is a sufficient condition. Example: a = 214, b = 428. 

In conclusion we state a general theorem, suggested by the above considera- 
tions, the proof of which is not difficult. 

THEOREM. ‘Two numbers a and 6 of n digits each are such that, when the 
products ab and ba are found by the usual method, the corresponding partial 
products to be added are exactly the same, if and only if the corresponding digits 
of the two numbers are proportional. 


Illustration: 
1342 2684 
2684 1342 
5368 = 5368 
10736 = 10736 
8052 = 8052 
2684 = 2684 


Solved in similar manner by H. C. Fremsrer, 8S. W. Reaves, W. C. Extus, C. E. Grruens, 
A. H. Hotmss, and V. M. Spunar. 
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195. Proposed by E. B. ESCOTT, University of Michjgan. 
Find triangles whose sides are integers and one of whose angles is 60°. 


SOLUTION BY ARTEMAS Martin, Washington, D. C. 
By trigonometry we have for any triangle the equation 


a? — 2ey cos¢ + y? = 2’, (1) 


in which z and y denote the sides including the angle ¢, and z the side opposite 
that angle. 
In this equation ¢ is supposed to be a given angle and x, y, z wholly unknown 
and are to be determined in whole numbers. 
When ¢ = 60°, (1) reduces to 


e—ayty = 2. (2) 


Assuming 2 = # — > we get from (2), after some reduction, 


therefore we may take 
a «= p—q and y = p* — 2pq. 
Substituting these values of 2 and y in the assumed value of z we find 


z= p— per”. 
Solving (2) for y we get 


y= tet V2 — By? (3) 


This result shows that y has two values, and that there are two triangles for 
each value of x and z. 


Substutiting the values of 2 and y found above in (3) we get 


y= 3p? — 7) + (p? — 4pq+ ?), 
= p — 2pq or 2pq — ¢. 


It can be shown by a geometrical construction that y has two values. 
From what has been done it is obvious that the required triangles for each. 
value of p and q are 
Pe, pP— 29q, PP — pat &; 
and 
p—-e, 2q-7, P— pat”; 
where p can have any value, but q is limited by the following restrictions: 
1. g must be less than 7p and prime to it; 
2. g must not be greater than $(p — 1) when 7 is odd, and must be less than 
sp when p is even; 
3. p+ q must not be divisible by 3, as in that case the sides of the triangle 
will be divisible by 3. 
The following table contains the first seven pairs of such triangles. 
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Sides 
, ’ pi—_ ope pi— pg +7 
3 1 8 3 7 
3 1 8 5) 7 
4 1 15 8 13 
4 1 15 7 13 
5) 2 21 5 19 
5) 2 21 16 19 
6 1 35 24 31 
6 1 39 11 31 
7 1 48 30 43 
7 1 48 13 43 
7 3 40 7 37 
7 3 40 33 37 
8 3 aT5) 16 49 
8 3 55 39 49 


Also solved by THomas E. Mason, A. H. Hotmas, B. F. Yanney, H. E. TReretraHen, Horace 
Otson, N. A. Draxten, E. B. Escort, and C. E. Grruens. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


EpItEp By R. D. CARMICHAEL. 


In the teaching of mathematics there are three fields of experience, now 
more or less separated, which it is desirable to have joined into one; namely, 
that of teachers in the better high schools, that of teachers in the smaller colleges 
and that of teachers in the larger and more powerful institutions. ‘The problems 
in these fields are not as widely separated or as distinct as some have supposed. 
We need to find a means of funding the experience from all these three sources 
so that it may become the common possession of all who are at work in these fields. 

It is our desire that this department of the Monruty shall become an effect- 
ive means to this end. For this we need the codperation of a large number of 
persons engaged in the teaching of mathematics. In this connection there are 
at least three ways in which our readers may render valuable service to the 
cause of mathematical education: 

(a) Give us suggestions as to the plans along which this department should 
be developed. 

(b) Propose specific questions on which it is desirable to know what is the 
general opinion or what is the experience of individual teachers. 

(c) Respond promptly to the questions printed with a statement of your 
Opinion or an account of your experience or both. 

Already we have had a gratifying expression of interest in these matters. 
We have in hand now an excellent answer to question 5 on culture mathematics 
and an excellent answer to question 6 on vocational mathematics. Let us have 
further replies to these and to other questions; let us also have other useful 
questions proposed. If the interest invoked and the amount of good matter 
received requires it, we can enlarge this department in later issues so as to meet 
the demand made upon it. 
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QUESTIONS. 


7. What place should be given to the history of mathematics in courses for prospective high 
school teachers, and why? 

8. One of our correspondents would like to know the experiences of other teachers in giving 
practice teaching in mathematics during a college course. May we have here the experiences of 
several teachers? 

9. What is the present state of experience with coérdinated courses in high school mathe- 
matics? What contribution does this promise to the development of mathematics teaching in 
high schools? What about the corresponding matters in college mathematics? (Note.—An 
individual correspondent need not answer all the questions in number 9; it is sufficient if he answers 
only one.) 

REPLIES. 


Instead of here giving replies to questions on which no communication has 
yet been printed, we return this time to question 2, giving our space to the fol- 
lowing interesting note which was called forth in connection with that question. 
In this connection it will be of interest to many of our readers to know that the 
text-book, “The Principles of Projective Geometry,” by J. L. S. Hatton, to which 
reference was made by Mr. Stromquist in the January issue, will be reviewed by 
h m in the Monruty in the near future. 


A NOTE ON SYNTHETIC PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. 
By LAO G. SIMONS, Normal College of the City of New York. 


The writer of this note is in hearty sympathy with the article by Professor 
Bussey in the AmericAN MatuematicaL Montuty for November, 1913, on 
‘Synthetic Projective Geometry as an Undergraduate Study,” and ventures the 
hope that the experience of a college teacher who has for five years conducted 
courses simultaneously in synthetic projective geometry and methods of teaching 
secondary mathematics may be of interest to other teachers of mathematics. 

The course in projective geometry in the Normal College is a three-hour 
course for one semester and follows a set of notes prepared by Dr. George H. 
Ling, formerly of Columbia University and now at the University of Saskatche- 
wan, based on Doehlemann’s Projektive Geometrie in the Sammlung Géschen. 
It includes the following topics in the order named: Part I. Central projection 
and projection from an axis with the elements at infinity, geometric prime forms, 
perspective prime forms; principle of duality; the anharmonic ratio; harmonic 
forms defined metrically and descriptively; complete four-point and four-side 
with examples of such interest as bisecting a line or an angle by means of a 
straight edge alone; figures in plane homology; projective relation between prime 
forms with the geometric construction of the fourth element of an anharmonic 
ratio, similar and congruent ranges, with such examples as determining a line 
through the inaccessible intersection of two lines; superposed projective forms with 
the important theorems on the number of double elements possible and Steiner’s 
geometric determination of these, involution, Desargues’s theorem for a complete 
quadrangle, brought up again later for the circle and conic. Part II. Applica- 
tions. Geometrical figures (in the plane) generated by projective prime forms, 
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loci generated by intersections of projective flat pencils, with the problem to 
find the intersections (if any) of a line with the curve of the second order deter- 
mined by five points, and the correlative, envelope of a line which moves so as 
always to join corresponding points of projective ranges, and the problem to find 
the tangents (if any) through any given point to any curve of the second class 
which is determined by any five given lines (In passing—Are not this locus and 
this envelope good subjects for a moving picture?), connection between curves 
of the second order and curves of the second class; poles and polars, their prop- 
erties, the self-polar triangle and certain theorems leading to the establishment of 
the validity of the principle of duality for figures in one plane (concerning which 
there is some discussion), poles and polars of the elements at infinity. The notes 
include a chapter on geometrical figures in the sheaf generated by projective 
prime forms, but the time has been too limited to touch upon this part of the 
subject. The text includes many exercises, among them theorems necessary to 
the sequence of the work, an excellent plan for the development of the minds of 
prospective teachers. 

Our pupils are not allowed to take the projective geometry before the end of 
the second year in college and most of them elect it even later. They are taking 
as a parallel course the second semester of analytic geometry or they have finished 
this work, which includes the solid analytic geometry. Only pupils who are really 
interested in mathematics are advised to take this course. Indeed, a poor 
student is so strongly “advised” against it that she decides for herself to elect 
something else. The work is conducted with almost no so-called class recitations. 
It is assumed that a girl can keep up to the mark so that the possible answering 
of a few questions at the beginning of the hour enables the class to go right ahead 
with new work. 

And the girls enjoy the work. Term after term, the experience is the same. 
From the first lesson right through to the last, there is no abatement of interest. 
The students uniformly do a high order of work in the course, and the rating is 
the result of four tests during the semester taken in connection with the judgment 
of the instructor on the individual girl. The opinions of the students expressed 
to me are that the course has been an inspiration and repeatedly there has been 
the wish that it might have extended through the year. They feel that the 
course has given to them the great enjoyment that a mathematics student experi- 
ences when he has arrived at a definite conclusion through steps of pure reasoning, 
when he has proved a fact true that was not at first apparent. It is encouraging 
that the purely abstract reasoning with no attempt at possible uses for the subject 
matter gives such pleasure to the college student. ‘The naive statement of one 
student was: “The study of projective geometry came nearer to my idea of a 
recreational course in mathematics than any of the other courses.” Personally, 
I find no more intense interest in any work that I present and no work brings me 
such real joy and satisfaction. 

My judgment of the course is that it broadens, as few college subjects do, the 
minds of prospective high school teachers. The method of approach is so 
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different from that of the analytic geometry that the pupils gain at a bound a 
sense of the variety of mathematical treatment. After having defined a conic 
as the locus of a point that moves so that its distance from a fixed point bears 
a constant ratio to its distance from a fixed straight line, after having translated 
this property into algebraic language, and after having studied the properties of 
the conic from this equation, it is an illuminating step to find that a conic is the 
locus of the intersections of corresponding rays of projective flat pencils, that three 
sets of lines, properly related to each other, may be used to construct these curves 
that play so important a part in the physical world, and that these curves may 
be studied from this point of view. 

Just one illustration will serve to show what points of contact there are with 
elementary geometry. In triangles in homology, when the center of homology 
is at an infinite distance in the direction perpendicular to the axis of homology, 
and again when the axis of homology is at an infinite distance, the constant in 
both cases being — 1, the two figures are congruent, in reverse order in the first 
case, and in the same order in the second. These very elements at infinity are 
a part of the broadening influence of this subject. They may and should be 
introduced in the analytic geometry but they must be employed in the projective 
geometry; and thus the satisfaction comes in finding theorems that are true under 
all conditions. 

It may be well in closing to recall the report of the Committee of Ten on 
secondary school studies. ‘A place should also be found either in the school or 
college course for at least the elements of the modern synthetic or projective 
geometry. It is astonishing that this subject should be so generally ignored, 
for mathematics offers nothing more attractive. It possesses the concreteness 
of the ancient geometry, without the tedious particularity, and the power of 
analytical geometry without the reckoning, and by the beauty of its ideas and 
methods illustrates the esthetic quality which is the charm of the higher mathe- 
matics, but which the elementary mathematics in general lacks.”’ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FLORIAN CAJORI. 


Mr. W. C. Exuus, head of the department of mathematics in Whitworth 
College, Washington, has been elected instructor in the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 


The January number of the Hibbert Journal contains a short article by Pro- 
fessor C. W. Coss, of Amherst College, on “Certainty in Mathematics and in 
Theology.” 


Mr. Hytanp Cuarr Kirk has an article on “The fourth dimension” in the 
December number of the Open Court. It is a humorous satire. 


BENJAMIN O. Perrce, Hollis professor of mathematics and natural philosophy 
in Harvard college, died at Cambridge, Mass., January 15, 1914. He was a 
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member of learned societies and the author of several books on mathematics 
and physics. 

Mr. A. L. Mitier, A.B. 1911, A.M. 1913, of Harvard, for two years instructor 
in mathematics at Harvard, is now instructor in mathematics at the University 
of Michigan. 


The mathematical club at the University of Minnesota is taking up the study 
of the fundamental existence theorems given by Professor G. A. Buiss in the 
Princeton Colloquium Lectures recently published by the American Mathe- 
matical Society. 


The January number of School Science and Mathematics contains two articles 
that are of interest to readers of the Montuty. They are “Suggestions for the 
prospective mathematician,” by G. A. Mizizr, and “Needed,—a funeral of 
algebraic phraseology,” by Erriz Granam, of the high school at Topeka, Kansas. 


An answer-book to the Davis-BRENKE Calculus has just been issued by the 
Macmillan Company. As such an answer-book saves much of the instructor’s 
time, it adds to his efficiency as a teacher. 


A review of Paolo Ruffini’s researches, carried on during the years 1799-18138, 
on the impossibility of the algebraic solution of the quintic and on groups of 
operations, is given by E. Bortotortt in the Memorie della R. Accad. di Scienze 
etc. in Modena, S. 3, Vol. 12 (Sezione scienze). He aims to give some of the 
results reached by Ruffini in order to remove some misconceptions that are 
prevalent relating to Ruffini’s work and in order to encourage students to read 
Ruffini’s original publications. 


Nature (Dec. 18, 1913) contains a review of A. N. WHITEHEAD and B. RvussE.’s 
Principia Mathematica, Vol. III, 1913. This volume treats of the theory of series 
and the theory of measurement. As in the preceding volumes, so here the 
authors use a new symbolism and deal with the logical deduction of the proposi- 
tions from merely logical foundations. 


The engineering departments of Harvard University and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology are to be combined, according to a press dispatch, the 
departments to be conducted in the buildings of the Institute now being erected 
in Cambridge. The president of the Institute will be the executive head of the 
work, and the faculty will consist of the faculty of the Institute, enlarged by the 
addition of Harvard professors in the departments involved. The two institu- 
tions are to remain unchanged in name, organization, and title to property, the 
Institute of Technology to furnish the buildings, laboratories, and the two 
institutions to furnish jointly equipment and contributions to the necessary funds. 


At the November meeting of the Association of Teachers of Mathematics in 
the Middle States and Maryland the following papers were read: Maurice J. 
Bass and Cuartes F. Wueetock, “Are particular abilities necessary for the 
pupil to gain an understanding of the elementary and secondary mathematics 
as usually given at the present time”; James C. Brown, “A comparison at equal 
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school ages of the attainments in mathematics of the European and American 
schoolboy, with a consideration of causes and remedies’; ALBERT D. Yocum, 
“Mathematics as a means to culture and discipline”; Romietr Stevens, “The 
use of the question in the classroom.” 


During the recent meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Atlanta, Georgia, Professor H. S. Wurrs of Vassar College was 
elected chairman of Section A. The retiring chairman of this Section, Professor 
E. B. Van Vueck of Wisconsin University, delivered an address entitled “The 
influence of Fourier’s series upon the development of mathematics.”’ The next 
meeting of this Association will be held in Philadelphia, during the convocation 
week, 1914-15. 


According to the Bulletin des Sciences Mathématiques, December, 1913, page 
305, the Minister of Public Instruction of France began to study the question of 
requiring ‘“candidats a l’agrégation des sciences mathématiques” to pass an 
examination in the elements of the theory of groups and their applications in 
the theory of equations. 


During the public meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences, held December 15, 
1913, it was announced that the “Grand Prix” (3,000 francs) for the year 1916 
would be given for a work applying the methods of Porncaré to the integration 
of some linear algebraic differential equations. ‘The Academy reserves the right 
to examine published papers as well as manuscripts in connection with this prize. 


At the same meeting of the Paris Academy of Sciences especial attention was 
called to the important work by M. SuNDMANN, a young astronomer of Finland, 
towards the solution of the famous problem of three bodies. The Academy 
awarded him the Pontécoulant prize, the amount of the award being doubled 
(1,400 francs). The recommendation was made by a commission of which 
EMILE Picarp was chairman. The statement of the problem of three bodies 1s 
well-known: To find the paths described, and the velocities at each point, of 
three bodies which attract one another according to Newton’s law, it being 
supposed that the bodies are reduced to material points devoid of extension. 
Sundmann’s research is along the path first blazed by Painlevé, continued by 
Levi-Civita and others. It is interesting to recall that in 1772 this Academy 
awarded a prize for an essay on the problem of three bodies to the illustrious 
LAGRANGE. An illuminating historical review of the problem of several bodies 
was given some years ago by President Edgar O. Lovett of the Rice Institute in 
Houston, Texas. It is published in Sczence, N. S., Vol. 29, 1909, pp. 81-91. 


Copies of the January, 1913, issue of the MonTHLy are very much needed. 
Any one having an extra copy of this number will confer a great favor by send- 
ing it to the ManaGine EpirTor at once. 
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A NOTE ON PLANE KINEMATICS. 
By ALEXANDER ZIWET AND PETER FIELD, University of Michigan. 


INTRODUCTION. 


It appears from the nature of the subject that the use of vector methods must 
be of advantage in studying the motion of a rigid body. A. Férpi’s Technische 
Mechantk, F. Castetuano’s Meccanica razionale (1894), and especially R. 
Marcoitoneo’s Meccanica razionale (Milano, Hoepli, 1905, 2 vols., German 
edition by TimEerpiNG, Teubner, 1911-12) bear evidence to this effect. 

The present paper is confined to plane motion where the number of new sym- 
bols is very small. The notation used is that of C. Burati-Forti et R. Mar- 
CcOLONGO, Eléments de calcul vectortel, Paris, Hermann, 1910. 

The vector from the point O to the point P is denoted by P — 0, or by a single 
bold-faced letter such as p. The time-derivative of a moving point P is denoted 
by a dot; thus, if P, P’ are the positions of the point at the times ¢, ¢ + At, we 
have 

. P'—P 
Pe mn 


for the velocity of P. The acceleration of P is the second time-derivative P. 
The time-derivative of the vector p = P — 0 isp = P — O; this is the velocity 
of P relative to O. 

The absolute value, or length, of a vector p = P — O is indicated by mod p, 
or mod (P — 0). The scalar product of two vectors a, 6, i. e., the product of 
their lengths into the cosine of the angle of their directions, is written a X 56; 
for a X a we write a. The vector product a A 6 (read a vec b), which is the 
vector at right angles to both a and 6b, representing by its length the area of 
the parallelogram formed by a and 6, is not required in the plane. 

Rotation through a right angle in the positive (say, counter-clockwise) sense 
is indicated by 7; thus ia, ¢P are the vectors obtained by turning a, P through 
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the angle + $7. Finally, the vector obtained by turning the vector a through 
the angle ¢ is written e°“a. 

These are all the special notations required in what follows. 

Most of the results obtained are of course well known; but it is believed that 
the constructions of Arts. 6, 7, 11-16 are new. 


I. VELOCITIES. 


1. If O, P are any two different points of the moving figure and we put 
P — O = p, the condition of rigidity p? = const. gives upon differentiation with 
respect to the time: 


pXp=0, or (P—0)X(P—0)=0; 


i. e., the relative velocity p = P — O of any point with respect to any other pount of 
the figure 1s perpendicular to the line joining the points (Fig. 1). 


o) 
fe) P P 


In other words, the projections of the velocities 0, P of any two points 0, P 
on OP are equal in magnitude and sense. 
2. The relation of the last article can be written in the form 


(1) p= wip, or P—0O = wi(P — 0), 


where w is a (positive or negative) scalar. 

This scalar is independent of the point P. For if Q be any other point of 
the figure and we put Q — O = q we have the additional conditions of rigidity 
gq’? = const., p X q = const., which give upon differentiation: 


qXq=0, pXqt+pXq=0. 


Writing the former equation in the form gq = wyiq and substituting in the latter 
equation for p and q their values we obtain (since a X ib = — 1a X 6): 


(w— wi)ip X q = 0. 


This gives w, = w unless zp is perpendicular toq, 1. e., unless O, P, Q are collinear. 
But in this case we have g = mp where m is a constant scalar; hence g = mp, 
which gives again w, = w. 

3. If w = 0 it appears from (1) that the velocities of any two points, and 
hence the velocities of all points, of the figure are equal. This case presents no 
further interest. 
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If w += 0 equation (1) shows that the velocities of all points P relative to any 
one point O are at right angles to OP and proportional to the distance OP. For 
this reason the scalar w is called the ANGULAR VELOCITY of the plane motion. 

4, If w + 0 we can find a point of the figure whose velocity is instantaneously 
zero. For if this point be called C we have from (1) the condition 0— O= wi(C—0O); 
dividing by w and multiplying by 7 we find: 


(2) C= 04-10 


There exists only one such point. For, dividing (1) by w and multiplying it by 
7 we have 


1... 1.. 
pie = PTO, 
whence 
a, LjaC 
Pou = +72 =U, 


by (2); 1. e., the same point C' is reached from whichever point P of the figure we 
may start. 

This point C of zero velocity is called the INSTANTANEOUS CENTER of the 
plane motion. 

5. If the velocity O of any point O and the angular velocity w are given, the 
instantaneous center C is found, according to (2), by turning O about O through 
a/2 and multiplying it by 1/w. 

It follows that C lies on the normal of the path of every point of the figure 
and hence can also be found as the intersection of the normals to the paths of any 
two points whose velocities are not parallel (Fig. 2). 


Cc} 


Fia, 2. 


If in (1) we take for the arbitrary point O the instantaneous center C’ whose 
velocity is zero we find: 


(3) P= wi(P — 0); 


i. e., the velocity of every point P of the figure is perpendicular to its radius 
vector drawn from C and proportional to its distance from C; in other words, 
af not a translation (all velocities equal, w = 0), the instantaneous motion of a plane 
rigid figure in its plane is a rotation about the instantaneous center, with angular 
velocity w. 
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6. If the velocities O, P of any two points O, P of the figure are given (subject 
to the condition of Art. 1), the velocity Q of any other point Q of the figure can 
be found without constructing the instantaneous center. For, the fundamental 
relation (1) shows that if the vectors 0, P be drawn from the same origin, say O 
(Fig. 3), the line-segment O’P’ joining their extremities is perpendicular to OP 
and w times OP. It follows that the extremities of the velocities of any number 
of points of the figure, if drawn from the same origin, will form a figure similar to 
that of the points (though turned through a right angle), the ratio of similarity 
being w. 


%, 
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Eta. 3. 


Hence, to find 0 from O and P make (Fig. 3) O'— O = 0, P’ —O=P, 
and construct on O’P’ a triangle O’P’Q’ similar to OPQ, by drawing O’Q’ at right 
angles to OQ and P’Q’ at right angles to PQ; then Q’ — O = Q. 

If we had used for the velocities a unit = 1 /w times the unit of length, making 
(Fig. 3) O” — 0 = (1/w)0, P” — 0 = (1/w)P, we should have O'’P” = OP 
and triangle O’’P’"Q” congruent to triangle OPQ; O is the center of similarity 
of the triangles O’P’Q’ and 0” P”Q”. 

7. Another method for deriving Q from O and P consists in using projections, 
according to the last statement of Art. 1. The projections of the required velocity 
Q on OQ and PQ must be equal, respectively, to the projections of O on OQ and 


Fia. 5. 
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of P on PQ; and from these known projections @ can be found (Fig. 4): make 
0Q1 = 001, QQ. = PP:, and draw through Q; a perpendicular to OQ, through 
Q. a perpendicular to PQ. 


II. ACCELERATIONS. 


8. The fundamental relation (1) gives upon differentiation with respect. to 

the time: 
(4) p= wip + wp = — wp + wip, 
1. @., - 

P=0+ (— w+ wi)(P — 0). 
Let us write the complex number — w? + wi in the polar form (Fig. 5): 

— w+ wi = re”, 

so that 


r= Voit t w, tan g = 5. 


— W 


Taking r positive we have $m < @ < 3m and g=7 according asw =0. The 


case of translation when both w and w are zero is here excluded. 
We then have simply 


(4’) p= re*p, or P= O0-+ re*(P — 0); 


i. e., the acceleration P of any point P is found from the acceleration O of any other 
point O by adding to O the vector obtained by turning P — O through the angle ¢ and 
multiplying it by r, ¢ and r being, at a given instant, the same for all points P of 
the figure. 

9. As r + 0 (the case of translation being excluded) we can always find one 
and only one point, say A, whose acceleration is zero. For, the condition 


0 = 0+ re?*(A — 0) gives 
(5) A=0--66, 


‘This point A of zero acceleration is called the CENTER OF ACCELERATION. 
If in the general relation (4’) we select for O the center of acceleration we find 


(6) P = re**(P — A); 


i. e., the acceleration P of any point P is obtained by turning the radius vector of P, 
drawn from A, through the angle @ and multrplying it by r. 

The acceleration P has therefore two components: one, w? mod (P — A), 
directed toward A, the other, w mod (P — A), at right angles to AP. 

All points of a circle about A have accelerations of equal magnitude and 
equally inclined to their radii vectores drawn from A; all points of a line through 
A have parallel accelerations, in magnitude proportional to the distance from A. 
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10. If, in particular, w = 0 we have (Art. 8) r = w’, o = a, so that (5) and 
(6) reduce to 


A= 04-56, P = — w(P — A). 


Thus, if the angular velocity w is constant (but + 0), the accelerations of all points 
are directed toward one and the same point, the center of acceleration, and are pro- 
portional to the distance from this point. 

If, on the other hand, w = 0 while w + 0, we have if w is positive: r= w, 
gy = 4n, and if wis negative: r = — w, © = $7, 80 that (5) and (6) reduce to 


A= 0+ 206, P = wi(P — A). 


Thus, af the angular velocity w is zero (while w + 0), the accelerations of all pownts 
are at right angles to their radi vectores drawn from the center of acceleration and 
proportional to the distance from it. 

11. Comparing the equations (1) and (4’) it appears that the field of acceler- 
ation vectors, like that of velocity vectors, is completely determined by any two 
vectors. But in the case of the velocities the vectors O, P cannot be selected 
arbitrarily since (Art. 1) p Xp = 0, 1. e., 0, P must have equal projections on 
OP. In the case of the accelerations the vectors 0, P can be taken arbitrarily. 

Multiplying (4) by Xp we find 


(7) pX p= — wp’; 


i. e., the projections of the accelerations O, P of any two points O, P of the figure on 
the line OP differ by a quantity (w? mod p) proportional to the distance OP of the 
points. 
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Fia. 6. 


To exhibit this relation graphically let us take the unit of acceleration as 
1/w? times the unit of length; the difference of the projections of the acceleration 
vectors, drawn on this scale, will then be equal to the distance OP; 1. e., if these 
vectors be drawn from O and P, the projections of their extremities on OP will 
coincide, say at B. 

Thus, if 00,, PP, (Fig. 6) are the projections on OP of the actual accelerations 
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(drawn on the same scale as the distances), and if 0’ — 0 = (1/2?) 0, P’—P 
= (1/w*)P, the projections of 0’ and P’ on OP coincide at B. As OB is divided 
by O; in the same ratio (viz., w?) in which PB is divided by P1, we have 


OB  OB-—OP 


00, 
00; = ~ PP, ’ whence OB = 


00, — Pp,’ 2” 


or putting PP,/OO, = m: 
on = —\— op. 


1—m 

12. This leads to a simple construction of the center of acceleration A. Indeed, 
A is the intersection (different from B) of the circles described about OO’ and PP’ 
as diameters (Fig. 7). 

For, any point Q on the circle about OO’ has its acceleration at right angles 
to OQ since the projection of OO’ on O@ is OQ; and similarly any point FA of the 
circle about PP’ has its acceleration at right angles to PR. Hence the accelera- 
tion of A, which would have to be perpendicular to both OA and PA, must be 
zero. 

13. The acceleration of O, if represented by O’ — O, has the rectangular 


Fia. 7. 


components A — O and O’ — A; similarly the acceleration P’ — P of P has the 
rectangular components 4 — P and P’— A. Now (Fig. 7) 4 00’A = OBA, 
x OBA = PBA = PP’A; hence ¥ 00’A = PP’A. The rightangled triangles 
OAO’, PAP’ are therefore similar, and hence 


0A _ PA 
AO’ AP” 


This means that if the acceleration of any point be resolved along and at right 
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angles to the radius vector drawn from the center of acceleration, these com- 
ponents have the same ratio for all points of the figure. This, of course, also 
follows from formula (6) since x AOO’ is the supplement of ¢. 

The above construction of the center of acceleration follows also from formula 
(5) which can be written: 


A=0O + 1 sig —_— O+ Ww" cr—4)i . —_¢ 
r r Ww ~’ 


or since w*/r = — cos g(Art. 8): 
de 
A= 0— cos: ef"? . = 0, 
Ww 
14. It follows from the preceding articles that if the accelerations 0, P of any 
two points O, P of the figure are given, the acceleration Q of any other point Q can 
be found, provided w + 0. For, by Art. 11 we can find the point B, and from 
this by Art. 12 the center of acceleration A; hence, constructing on AQ a triangle 
AQQ’ similar to AOO’ we find 


1 mod O 
73 = Q’ —Q, where w? = mod (0’ = 0) 


This construction cannot be used when w = 0. But in this case (Art. 10) 
A is found as the intersection of perpendiculars through 0, P to O, P, respectively. 
If these perpendiculars happen to be parallel, A lies at infinity; if they coincide, 
A is found as the intersection of OP with the line joining the extremities of O 
and P. 

15. The acceleration Q of any point Q of the figure can however be found from 
the accelerations O, P of any two points O, P without first constructing the center 
of acceleration. The construction follows directly from the relations p = re*'p, 
q = req, whereq = Q — O (Fig. 8). The vectors P— 0 = pand P— 0 = fp, 


Fia. &. 
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drawn from O, form a triangle OPR with the angle o at O. Turn this triangle 
about O through an angle = ¥ POQ so that it takes the position OP’R’; a parallel 
through Q to P’R’ then determines g = Q’ — 0. Adding this to O we find Q. 

16. Finally, by using projections somewhat as in Art. 7 for velocities, we can 
derive Q from O and P as follows. 

Let OO; and OP, be the projections on OP of O and P, drawn from O (Fig. 9), 
and construct on P,0; the triangle P,0,Q, similar to OPQ. Let the parallel 
to OP through Q; meet OQ at Q’, PQ at Q”; and let OO’ be the projection of O 
on 0Q, PP’ the projection of P on PQ. 

Then Q’0’ is the projection of O on QO, Q”P’ the projection of 0 on QP; 
transferring these to Q, Q is found. 


Fira. 9. 


The constructions of Arts. 7, 11-13, 16 were first obtained from the equations 
in Cartesian coordinates, OP being taken as axis of x. Using the vector method 
it is naturally preferable to deal with the vectors themselves rather than with 
their projections. 


NOTE ON CERTAIN ALGEBRAIC EQUATIONS. 
By HERMON L. SLOBIN, University of Minnesota. 


In elementary analysis we often meet problems like the following: 
Show that the roots of the equation 


4 8 
I. ee+a2?—2e¢-—-1=0 are 2 cos aT, 2 cossT, 2 cos 57. 


Show that the roots of the equation 


2 4 
II. 2? — 5ba?+ 62—1=0 are 4 cos? = 4 cos? — 4 cos? z 


7? 7? 7 
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These problems are taken from Bromwich, “Theory of Infinite Series,” page 188. 
The method of solution used by Bromwich involves a knowledge of certain 
formule in the theory of trigonometric series. ‘These formule are based upon 
the consideration of a certain differential equation, and the method of solution 
by their means is applicable only when these roots of the algebraic equations have 
very special forms. 

Problems may be stated which require algebraic equations to be set up whose 
roots are given trigonometric forms such as the above. In a previous paper 
it has been shown that the trigonometric functions whose arguments are rational 
multiples of +, are algebraic numbers. ‘The general problem would then be 
to find the algebraic equation whose roots are @;(ri7), 6.(rew), +++ On(rnw), where 
6; represents any trigonometric function, 2 = 1, 2, --- n, and r; represents any 
rational number. More generally, 6; may represent any expression built up of 
the trigonometric functions whose arguments are rational multiples of 7, by 
means of the operations of addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, raising 
to powers, and extracting roots. 

A formal elementary method is readily obtainable for the solution of such 
problems, but in the general case the operations of reducing the resultant equa- 
tion to an algebraic equation with rational coefficients would be quite cumbersome, 
and the degree of the final equation often much larger than the number of 
roots assigned as such trigonometric forms. However, in particular cases, where 
the degree of the rational algebraic equation is the same as the number of roots 
assigned as trigonometric forms, the operations are simple, and the process is 
applicable even in the general case. 

I shall illustrate this method by applying it to the problems stated above. 
The detailed operations are instructive and the forms in which the coefficients 
enter in the equation are of especial interest. 


8 
as = 2eos >. 


1. Given the roots aq = 2cos-—, d= 2cos-—> 
From De Moivre’s theorem, (cos x + 2 sin x)” = cosra¢ + isinra, when «= 7, 
and r is any rational number, we have 
(—1)"+1 

2(— 1)” ’ 


COS 1T = 


where (— 1)" denotes any of the complex roots. That is, if r = p/q, (— 1)?/4 means 
the pth power of any of the complex qth roots of — 1. Hence 


—(-)i+1 Citi _ (tl 
aS? OO ay 
The equation 
x? — (dy + dy + Gg)a” + (did, + G1a3 + Med3)% — aia2a3 = 0 


will now be constructed. 
Bauer and Slobin, Rendiconti, 19138. 
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Multiplying numerator and denominator of a by (— 1)? and reducing 
the numerator by substituting (— 1) for (— 1)’, we have 
m = (— 1)P- (— 0; 
similarly 
a = (— Ir (— 1) 
aj = — (— 1)7+ (-— 1)’. 
Hence 


a1 + a + as = [(— = (— DF + (— YP (— P+ (— DF (- DF. 


We will denote this bracket by K. From x’ + 1 = 0 we have for all the complex 
roots of (— 1)’, 


ge —epPtet—et+e’—e= — 1. 
Hence 
K=-—1. 
Likewise 
tnt, = (— 1+ (— P= (— Y= (— Yh 
tag = — (— I)? + (— IP - (— + 
tuts = — (— P+ (— P= (— 1) + (HE 
Hence 
A102 + a1d3 + aoa3 = 2K = — 2, 
and finally 


aod, = 2+ Kh = 1. 
Therefore the required equation is 


ve + at — 2a—1= 0. 


2 Aq 
2. Given the roots a@ = 4 cos? 5, a2 = 4 cos? aa a3 = 4 cos” 7: By a 


process similar to the above, we have 
a = (— )Di- (— 1) +2, 
m = (— It— (— 1h +2. 
as= — (— D+ (— D+ 2. 


Also, 
g&t+amt+a=6+K=5, 
Adz + a1a3 + ded3 = 12+ 6K = 6, 
dod, = 10+ 9K = 1. 


Hence the equation is 
ae — 5a? + 624 — 1 = 0. 


As a further example a case involving somewhat more difficult rationalizations 
is proposed by the author in the problem department in this issue, namely, to 
find the algebraic equation whose roots are 


v 2a Aor 
a, = Cos = = — COS — , a3 = — COS 7D. 
1 9? oD) ff) 3 “3 ff) 
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A PLEA FOR LESS FORMAL WORK IN MATHEMATICS. 
By F. M. MORGAN, Dartmouth College. 


An American professor of mathematics while abroad was told by one of his 
English colleagues, that American mathematical text-books looked as if they had 
been written for the feeble-minded. The American professor replied: ‘“ Perhaps 
that is so but your text-books look as if they had been written by the feeble- 
minded.”’ Now I feel like Sir Roger de Coverly when he said “Much may be 
said on both sides.”” However in this brief paper I intend to discuss the question 
only from the foreign professor’s point of view. 

First I ask why should our American texts as a whole call for such a remark? 
I believe we do not have to look far in order to find the answer. It lies in the 
fact that the majority of them contain too may rules and formule. They are 
written chiefly with the idea of cramming a student to pass an examination and 
not with the idea of teaching him mathematics. The stimulus for original 
thinking is therefore sacrificed, everything being done by a cut and dried rule. 
Many of our texts make mathematics a subject for memory instead of a subject 
for reason. They try to feed the student mathematics in the form of little 
sugar-coated pills. | 

There are of course certain rules and formule which are fundamental to the 
science. These must be taught to, and memorized by, the student. There are 
others which are not fundamental and should not be taught, for generally these 
non-important rules and formule hold as prominent a place in the student’s 
mind as the important ones do. Let me illustrate my point by a concrete 
example. <A large number of our American text-books on algebra give the follow- 
ing rule for evaluating a third order determinant: “ Rewrite the first and second 
columns to the right of the determinant. The diagonals running down from 
left to right give the positive terms. The diagonals running down from right to 
left give the negative terms.” Now this rule is so simple that any child can use 
it, but I ask, of what real good is the rule? It does not apply to a determinant 
of any other order, and therefore it is not a rule fundamental to the study of 
determinants. Expansion by means of minors is just as easy, and it is, moreover, 
fundamental to the subject since it may be applied to a determinant of any order. 

Then we have rules in which the emphasis on the fundamental principle is 
sacrificed in order to make the rule short so that a student without mental 
effort may solve a problem of that type. Let me also illustrate this point by 
means of the usual rule for finding the equation of a straight line through a given 
point and parallel to a given line: “Step 1. Change the constant term in the 
given equation to k. Step'2. Substitute the codrdinates of the given point in 
the equation of step 1 and solve for k. Step 3. Substitute this value of & in the 
equation of step 1, and the result is the desired equation.” This rule, like the 
one on determinants, is easy to learn and apply, but what real knowledge of 
analytic geometry has the student gained by learning it? How many students 
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really know why the above rule gives the desired result and not, for example, 
the equation of a line through the given point and perpendicular to the given line? 
Very few, it will be found, really know. The reason for this is that the funda- 
mental principle involved, namely that parallel lines have the same slope but 
different intercepts on the y axis, has been mentioned implicitly and not explicitly. 
If such rules as the above (and there are many more of the same type) were written 
so that the fundamental principle involved were explicitly stated, the student 
would benefit greatly thereby. 

Experience makes it certain that a student learns more mathematics, can pass 
a better examination (if that is a criterion for excellency in the subject) if he 
knows the fundamental formule, the fundamental principles, and has been 
taught to reason and not memorize. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
Eprrep By W. H. BUSSEY. 


Advanced Algebra. By JosepH V. Coxtiins. American Book Company, New 

York. x-+ 342 pages. $1.00. 

The subject matter for a freshman course in algebra as presented in the 
great majority of text books does not vary much. This book differs slightly from 
the usual algebra in this respect. It is divided into three parts. Part I, con- 
taining five chapters, is devoted to a review of the elementary algebra through 
simultaneous quadratics. At the end of chapter four is a list of the fundamental 
principles. This is followed by a short explanation of the most common errors 
arising from not following these principles. The fifth chapter contains a list of 
the theorems of plane geometry used in the rest of the book. 

Part IT is made up of the chapters on graphs, ratio and proportion, logarithms, 
the progressions, annuities, the binomial theorem, and inequalities. ‘The author 
makes evident the connection between algebra and trigonometry by following 
proportion with the definitions of sine, cosine, tangent and cotangent, and 
applying these to problems involving right triangles. 

In Part III are found the topics which belong to advanced algebra proper; 
namely, theory of equations, permutations and combinations, probability, 
determinants, series, undetermined coefficients, continued fractions, and complex 
numbers. Some of these topics are discussed very briefly. The student is 
supposed to get many of the principal facts of the subject from simple, concise 
proofs, yet he is not burdened with too much theory of the kind which does not 
appeal to the average freshman. In dealing with the complex number, the 
addition theorem of trigonometry is derived for use in establishing De Moivre’s 
theorem. A further connection between algebra and trigonometry is thus made. 

At various places short historical notes are added. These consist, for the 
most part, of biographical sketches of great mathematicians, and are so placed 
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that they follow the subject with which the man’s name is intimately associated. 
The chapter on logarithms ends with short notes on Briggs and Napier, that on 
the theory of equations with one on Gauss, determinants with one on Sylvester. 
A few pictures of mathematicians are also introduced. 

Gro. W. HartwE ut. 


Theory of Functions of a Complex Variable. By Dr. H. BurkKHarpt, Professor 
in the Technical School, Munich. Authorized English translation, with the 
addition of figures and exercises, by S. E. Rasor, Professor of Mathematics, 
Ohio State University. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston, 1913. 421 pages. $4.00. 


This book is a close translation of the second part of the first volume of 
Professor Burkhardt’s Funktionen-Theorie. Since the latter is no doubt well 
known to those interested in this field, it will perhaps be sufficient here to give 
the chapter headings and to indicate briefly the additions made by the translator. 
Chapters, sections, and theorems are numbered exactly as in the German text. 

Chapter I. Complex numbers and their geometrical representation. ‘The trans- 
lator has added at the end of the chapter 32 exercises designed to give practice 
in the use of the complex number. 

Chapter II. Rational functions and conformal representations determined by 
them. Nine lists of exercises, containing 78 individual problems, have been 
added. Also, following § 21 there has been added § 21a, 7 pages, devoted to the 
function w = 4(z-+ 27); and following § 22 there has been added § 22a, 6 
pages, treating the function w = 2? — 3z. 

Chapter III. Theory of real variables and their functions. Four lists contain- 
ing 31 exercises have been added. 

Chapter IV. Stngle-valued analytic functions. A brief section, § 30a, on 
limits of convergent sequences of complex numbers, and ten lists containing 119 
exercises have been added by the translator. 

Chapter V. Many-valued analytic functions. The translator has added § 57a 
on the function tan“ z, § 60a on rational functions of z and Vz, § 62a on rational 
functions of z and V (z — a)(z — b), § 626 on integrals of rational functions of 3, 
etc., § 62¢ on the function g = w+71V1 — w’, § 62d on the function sin w, 27 
pages in all, and six lists containing 67 exercises. 

Chapter VI. General theory of functions. Three lists containing 48 exercises 
have been added. 

This is without doubt a most timely book, for the need of a text in English 
of about this scope has long been felt. It is to be regretted that some discussion 
of the logarithmic potential and of streamings in general was not added for the 
benefit of students of physics who study the theory of functions for its applications. 
However, with nearly four hundred exercises added to round out in many im- 
portant particulars the excellent work of Burkhardt, we now have available in 
English a most satisfactory text-book on the theory of functions of a complex 
variable. 


W. C. BRENKE. 
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The Principles of Projective Geometry. By J. L. S. Harton. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1913. x-+ 366 pages. $3.50. 

In the preface to this book the author asserts that the study of pure geometry 
is at present neglected and expresses the opinion that this is a misfortune. The 
book has been written with the hope that it may do something to alter this 
situation and with confidence that “the great landmarks of projective geometry” 
may be presented to the student in such a manner that real enthusiasm for this 
branch of mathematics may be aroused. The author has succeeded admirably 
in his attempt to write a text which gives a clear and interesting exposition of the 
principal methods and more important theorems of projective geometry. 

The mathematical preparation with which a student is equipped when he 
begins the study of projective geometry is usually based on metrical concepts. 
Consequently the first difficulties he encounters are those arising from his being 
introduced all at once into an entirely new geometry from which the idea of 
measurement has been almost altogether excluded. The author has been aware 
of these difficulties and has obviated them by leading the student gradually into 
the non-metric geometry by the aid of metric properties. Thus the student 
becomes acquainted with anharmonic ratio early in the book; harmonic ratio is 
first defined as a special case of anharmonic ratio, and its non-metric properties 
and the construction of a harmonic range (pencil) from the harmonic property 
of a complete quadrangle (quadrilateral) are given later; the definition of in- 
volution based on its metric property is given before the non-metric definition. 
However, the second definition is given immediately after the first and it is 
proved that the metric definition might have been deduced from the second. 
Such a gradual transition into the study of projective geometry seems to be the 
best method of approach for an introductory course. The discussions and proofs 
are clearly presented, though enough is usually omitted to require the student to 
do considerable thinking for himself. The value of the book as a text is greatly 
enhanced by the many well-selected problems which it contains. 

The first three chapters are devoted to the definitions of such fundamental 
concepts as range of points, pencil of lines, projection, perspective, projective 
relationships, anharmonic ratio and harmonic ratio. The principle of duality 
is here discussed and proofs of several of the properties of anharmonic and 
harmonic ratios, and of Ceva’s and Menelaus’s theorems are given. The author 
has used good judgment in these introductory chapters both as to the selection 
and the arrangement of the material. 

Chapter IV contains a vivid exposition of conical (central) projection and 
of plane perspective. To show more clearly the differences and the similarities 
existing between conical projection and plane perspective, the constructions of 
corresponding figures and the proofs of the fundamental theorems of the two have 
been placed side by side. 

In the next four chapters the following topics are taken up: applications of 
conical projection and of plane perspective to the proofs of a number of interesting 
theorems on triangles, quadrangles and quadrilaterals; applications of harmonic 
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ratio to the study of ranges and pencils in perspective, and of projective and 
superposed ranges and pencils; the harmonic properties of the complete quad- 
rangle and quadrilateral; properties of involution ranges and pencils, particularly 
those properties of involution which are used in subsequent chapters on the conic. 

In order that the matter may be more readily grasped by the student, the 
relations of projective forms, anharmonic properties, pole and polar, Carnot’s, 
Pascal’s and Desargues’s theorems, to the circle are studied before these relations 
are taken up for the general conic. In the chapters on the conic some of the 
theorems already proved for the circle are simply restated, others are proved by 
methods similar to those used for circles, while in several cases alternative proofs 
—such as proofs by projection—are given. ‘These chapters also contain the 
classification of conics and discussions of center, foci, diameters and asymptotes. 
The remaining eight chapters of the book deal for the most part with applications 
of anharmonic and harmonic ratios, involution, pole and polar, Carnot’s, Pascal’s 
and Desargues’s theorems to further deductions of properties of triangles, of 
quadrangles and quadrilaterals, and of conics. The large number of applications 
and problems contained in these chapters cannot fail to interest the student of 
mathematics. 

The addendum contains fifteen theorems and their proofs on non-projective 
properties of the straight line and circle. There are two very complete indexes, 
one of terms and definitions and the other of theorems. 

The typographical errors are few and of such obvious nature as to cause the 
student no difficulty. The type is large and distinct and the figures have been 
carefully constructed. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that this book is better adapted for use as a 
text in a first course on projective geometry than any other book in the English 
language. It may also be used for reference in a lecture course on the subject. 
The book should do much to revive interest in the study of projective geometry 
in the undergraduate curriculum and “to encourage the student not to neglect 
the methods of pure geometry.” 

C. E. STROMQUIST. 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
B. F. FInKEL, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 


PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. 


___ Special Notice.—Please reread the requests as to form of solutions on pp. 
258-259 of the October 1913 issue. Unless these directions are observed by 
contributors, solutions must either be entirely rewritten by the committee or 
else rejected. Put all drawings on separate sheets. 

Manaaine Epiror. 


ALGEBRA. 


When this issue was made up, solutions had been received for 401, 402, 403, 
404, 405, and 407. <A solution of 406 is desired. 
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408. Proposed by EMMA M. GIBSON, Drury College. 
Show that if n is a positive integer, the sum of the series 
2n — 1 (2n — 1)Qn — 2) | (2n — 1)(2n — 2) +++ (n+ 1) 


rn ny se Ce (n — 1)! 


is 
(— 1)""1Qn — 2)(2n — 3) +++ (n+ 1)n 
(n — 1)! ; 
[From C. Smith’s Treatise on Algebra.] 


409. Proposed by C. E. GITHENS, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Find integral values for the edges of a rectangular parallelopiped so that its diagonal shall be 
rational. 


410. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


Solve the simultaneous equations, 
e+acyty =a, 


xt + ay? + y* = b. 
All. Proposed by V. M. SPUNAR, Chicago, Hlinois. 
Determine 11, 22, v3, +++ Zp, from the equations 
ti + to +23 + e+ + Lp = Ay 
bit, + Dexe + bax3 + +++ + Opp = a1 
bi2x1 + Det, + O33 + +++ + by tp = Ae 


by, +> be? Mee + bg? Mag e+ + bp? ap = Ap-1. 
412. Proposed by BH. L. SLOBIN, University of Minnesota. 


; ; T 21 
Form the algebraic equation whose roots are: a1 = cos g? a2 = — COS>, Ga = — COS. 


(See article in this issue, page 113.) 


GEOMETRY. 


When this issue was made up, solutions had been received for 4381, 434 and 
435. Solutions of 480, 432 and 436 are desired. 


Those interested in 427 may add to the footnote attached thereto in the January issue the 
following reference: Das Problem der Kreistetlung, von A. Mitzscherling, Leipzig and Berlin, 1913. 


437. Proposed by J. BROOKS SMITH, Hampden-Sidney, Va. 
Let D, £, F be three arbitrary points taken on the sides of a triangle ABC. If A and A’ be 
the areas of the triangles ABC and DEF, show that 


A’ _AF-BD-CE + AE-CD- BF 
A abc ’ 


the sign of each factor being determined as follows: Each segment adjacent to one of the vertices 
of the triangle ABC is to be regarded as positive or negative according as it is drawn towards or 
from the other vertex on the side containing the segment. 


438. Proposed by CLIFFORD N. MILLS, Brookings, South Dakota. 

By means of the theorem that the product of the diagonals of a quadrilateral inscribed in a 
circle is equal to the sum of the two products of pairs of opposite sides, obtain the usual formule 
for sin (a = 8) and cos (a + @) in terms of sina, sin@, cosa, cos8 (Godfrey and Siddon’s 
Geometry, page 82). 
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439. Proposed by CHARLES N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


Show that the areas of any two triangles circumscribed about the same circle are in the same 
ratio as their perimeters. 


440. Proposed by W. L. WATSON, Moundsville, West Va. 


A solid sector is cut out of a sphere 10 feet in radius by a cone whose vertical angle is 120°. 
Find the radius of the sphere whose volume is equal to that of the sector. 


CALCULUS. 
When this issue was made up, solutions had been received for 344-5-6-7, 349, 


351, 354, 356, 357, and 358. Solutions of 332, 337, 340, 342, 348, 350, 352, and 
353 are desired. A complete solution of 339 is also desired. 


359. Proposed by W. D. CAIRNS, Oberlin College. 
Examine for maxima and minima 


f(x) =e-**(1 + cosxz) (¢ >0). 
360. Proposed by ELMER SCHUYLER, Brooklyn, New York. 
What interpretation must be given to 


Gildy diz (diy\ — dy 9 
Ani so that Fil ( dll 4) =F! 


361. Proposed by EMMA M. GIBSON, Drury College. 
Determine the system of curves satisfying the differential equation 


[Cl + a?)12 + nylde + [1 + y*)'? + naldy = 0, 
and show that the curve which passes through the point (0, 7) contains as part of itself the conic 
e+ y+ 2ey(1 + m?)12 = 1, 
(From Forsyth’s Differential Equations, p. 41.) 


362. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 
Having given 4? — a?y + azy — x’ = 0, show by Maclaurin’s theorem that 


MECHANICS. 


When this issue was made up, solutions had been received for 273, 284-5, 
288, and 289. Solutions of 266, 268, 269, 271, 274-5, 277, 279, and 286 are 
desired. 


290. Proposed by B. F. FINKEL, Drury College. 


A fox, pursued by a hound, is running with uniform velocity over a frail arch in the form of 
a cycloid; the hound stops at a weak point of the arch, then tumbles through and reaches the 
level ground with a velocity equal to that of the fox. Prove that the fox exerted no normal 
pressure on the arch at the point where the hound fell through. 

(From Walton’s Problems in Theoretical Mechanics, p. 605.) 


291. Proposed by EMMA M. GIBSON, Drury College. 


The time of descent, down a rough inclined plane, of a spherical shell which contains a smooth 
solid sphere of the same material as itself is t:. The time of descent, down the same plane, of a 
solid sphere of the same material and radius as the shell is 2. Determine the thickness of the shell. 

From Loudon’s Elementary Theory of Rigid Dynamics, p. 188. 
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292. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


In a bombardment, a battleship directs its fire at a fort standing on a hill whose height is 
a feet above the sea level. The angle of elevation of the fort isfound tobe ¢. If the initial velocity 
of the projectile is v, show that the fort will not be struck if v < Yag(1 + esc 9). 


NUMBER THEORY. 


When this issue was made up, solutions had been received for 200, 203, 206, 
207 and 210. Solutions of 189, 191, 192, 196, 202, 204-5, and 208-9 are desired. 


211. Proposed by E. T. BELL, Seattle, Washington. 


If an odd perfect number exists, the total number of its divisors is a multiple of 2, but not of 
4; or, what is the same thing, an odd perfect number must be of the form p?4—n?2, where p is prime 
and a is odd. 


212. Proposed by ELMER SCHUYLER, Brooklyn, New York. 
Given any positive integer N greater than 1; to prove that the sum of all the positive in- 
tegers less than N and relatively prime to N equals 3N-o(N). 


213. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 


Prove that no relatively prime integers x and y exist such that the difference of their fourth 
powers is a cube. 


214. Proposed by A. J. KEMPNER, University of Illinois. 


Let a be a positive integer = 2, and let T(n) denote the number of distinct divisors of the 
positive integer n, including both 1 and n, so that T(1) = 1, T(2) = 2, 7(8) = 2, T(4) =8, 
. Show that 

Zna1 I (n)/a” = Zap 1/(a" — 1). 


The special case a = 10 saves) as as is i seen: 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 


ALGEBRA. 
396. Proposed by H. E. _ TREPETHEN, Colby College. 
1 o> 1,1 1 
Show that 1+g—g—g+etq— + = v3 (1 ~3t3-3t ), 


I. Sotution By Horace Otson, Chicago, Illinois. 


3 DT aed 
Let S; represent the sum of the series, 7 + 3 — 5-5 ot 7 — see, 
of which the first member of the proposed equation is a particular case. Let S2 
5 9 11 
represent the sum of the series x — +2 a 7 ane a7 — +--+. By calculus, 
va: | "(1+ 2 
_ a aa: 8 10...) doe me 
i= | U+2 x go + a8 + x \dx f(t) 


_ tané 1 (V2x + 1) + tan (v2e — 1) 1) 
V2 
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Also, 
Pi] Pv 1 
Se = { (J _— ae? + x* — af + ze — gl? + -+-)dx = { (jo) de = tate, 


Letting x = 1, we find 


—,,1 1 1,1,281 _ tan7! (V2 + 1) + tan (2 — 1) 
i a er er 42 — 
_ tan (V¥2+1)+ cot (W241) a 
V2 22° 
Similarly, we find for x = 1, 
1.1 1,1 1 147 
S=l-gteo-ato yt stant l=7q. 
Therefore 
ry 1 1 41,1,1 1 1 1.1 421 
seritgcgcatetin = (lato rte at): 


II. Sotution By Hermon L. Stosrn, University of Minnesota. 
If we develop f(a) = 1 as a Fourier Series 


f(a) = a, sin zw + a2 sin 2a-+ --- + a,sin ma+---, 
where 


2 ¥ 
On = — f f(x) sin mada, 
T Jo 


we note that 


7 1 2 
{ sin madx = —(1—cosmr)=0 or —, 
) m m 


according as m is even or odd. Hence, 


==(=4 sin 32. sin da ) 
1 3 5 ope 


Letting « = 7/4, we have 


r (2 v2 1 Bi wil ) ~( foi] -), 


4 \ 2 2 38 2 5 


Therefore, the left member of the proposed identity = V2 - 1/4. 
But we note that, since 


ve og? 
—] = — —- e e e 
tan’ %*=2— 3 + 5 ; 


upon putting z = 1, we have 7/4 = 1 — 1/3 + 1/5 — --- which is the series in 
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the right member of the proposed identity. Hence 
I+ 3-R3-etotTy— eS 3 (1 gto et ), 


Ill. Soxtution sy J. W. Campsety, University of Chicago. 


Let S = sum of the series, 


sin 26 — I in 46 -++sin 690 — «+, 
2 3 
Then S is the coefficient of 7 in e?® — $e4? + 366 — ..., that is, in log, (ce? + 1), 
or in log, e**(e + e~), or finally in 26 + log, (2 cos 6), which is 6 itself. 
Take 6 = 7/8. Then 


That is, 
1 1 1 £1 cr i 1 1 
Lt3-goatgt = BLE 5(1 3+ 5 )| ) 
By Gregory’s Series (Loney’s Trigonometry, Part IT, § 94), 
@ = tan 0 — Stan’ 0+ stan’ — +, (-F <0). 
Take 6= 7/4. Then 7/4 = (1 —1/3+1/5—---). Hence, 
nr 1 1 1 
ga5(1-gtg- @) 


Therefore, from (1) and (2), 


Also solved by C. E. Hornu, A. L. McCarry, A. M. Harpine, Davin F. Kuuiey, Etmir 
Scuuyuer, C. N. ScHMAtu, and J. W. Cuawson. 


ALGEBRA. 


397. Proposed by W. H. BUSSEY, University of Minnesota. 


12 oxen are turned into a pasture of 34 acres and eat all the grass in 4 weeks so that the 
pasture is bare. 21 oxen are turned into a pasture of 10 acres and eat all the grass in 9 weeks. 
How many oxen will eat all the grass of 24 acres in just exactly 18 weeks, it being assumed that 
the grass in all the pastures is at the same height when the oxen are turned in, and that the grass 
grows at a uniform rate. 
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I. SouutTion py CHRISTIAN Hornoune, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Let « = number of pounds of grass each ox eats per week, 
y = number of pounds of grass on each acre at first, 
z = number of pounds of grass that grows per week per acre, 
k; = the number of oxen required in the last condition. 


4 
Then = y+ z= 482, 10y + 902 = 1892, and 24y + 4822 = 18kxr. Eliminat- 


ing y, we find 10z = 9z, and 560z = (304 — 576)z, from which & is found to be 
36, the required number of oxen. 


II. Soxiution By ArtEMAS Martin, Washington, D. C. 


In the first case one ox eats 1/4 of 34/12 or 5/72 of arf acre, and 5/18 of the 
growth of that acre, in one week. In the second case one ox eats 1/9 of 10/21 
or 10/189 of an acre, and 10/21 of what grows on an acre, in one week. 

Since one ox eats the same quantity of grass in one week in each case, there- 
fore, 10/21 — 5/18 = 25/126 of the growth of one acre during one week is 
5/72 — 10/189 = 25/1512 of an acre; and 25/1512 + 25/126 = 1/12 of an acre, 
what grows on an acre during one week. 

5/72 + 5/18 of 1/12 = 5/54, the part of the original quantity of grass on 
one acre which one ox eats in one week. 

5/54 X 18 = 5/8, the quantity of grass, in acres, one ox will eat in 18 weeks. 

24+ (1/12 x 24 K 18) = 60, the quantity of grass, in acres, to be eaten 
from 24 acres in 18 weeks; and 60 + 5/3 = 36, the number of oxen required to 
eat it. 

For other solutions, see my paper on ‘The ‘Pasturage Problem,’”’ published 
in the Mathematical Magazine, Vol. I, No. 2 (April, 1882), pp. 17-22; also, No. 3 
of same volume, pp. 43-44. 


Also solved by AutBrert N. Naver, M. E. Graser, G. W. Hartweti, H. C. Fremstrr; 
DanreEL Kretu, ELMER ScHUYLER, Horace Oxuson, 8. W. Reaves, P. PENALVER, and J. W. 
CLAWSON. 


GEOMETRY. 


425. Proposed by V. M. SPUNAR, Chicago, Ilinois. 


Find the ratio of the areas A; and A: of the parabolas formed by projectiles whose ranges are 
the same and whose angles of projection are complements of each other. 


SoLuTION By H. C. FrEemster, York College, York, Nebraska. 


Let ga”? — 2v°x cos 6; sin 6, + 2yv" cos? 6, = 0 and ga? — 2v*x cos 4 sin 4 

-++ 2yv? cos? 6. = 0 be the two required parabolas, where 6, + 6 = 90°, and » 
is the number of feet per second in the initial velocity. Then 

en ove cos 6 sin 6 — gar” 


Fe a eee 


2 v* sin® 6 cos 6 
0 2v cos” 6 3 


g° 
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giving the ratio 
Ai _ sin’ 6; cos 6; 
Ay cos? Oo sin > 


Tv 
2 
This also might have been gotten by dividing the maximum altitude of the first 
projectile, (v” sin’ 6;)/2g, by that of the second projectile, (v? cos? 61)/29, as the 
horizontal distance of the two, (2v? cos 6 sin 6)/g, is the same. 

Also note that if 6: = 0, we have a maximum horizontal distance. And 
further, noting the equation, y = vtsin@ — 4gt?, we find the total time 
t= (2vsin 6)/g, and t/t, = tan 64. 


Note, This problem was incorrectly listed under Geometry in the November, 1913, issue. 
It should have been under Mechanics. Eprrors. 

Also solved by Ricuarp Morris, J. L. Riuey, B. L. Lipsy, C. N. Scumatt, A. M. HARDING, 
Horace Otson, 8. W. Reaves, W. C. Exxus, and J. W. Cuawson. 

A solution of 424 by J. W. CLawson was received too late for publication in the March issue. 


= tan’ @,, since 0. = ~— 4. 


426. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 


On a given chord of a circle as a base construct an isosceles triangle, with vertex outside of 
the circle, such that its sides shall be divided in a given ratio by their points of intersection with 
the circle. 


SOLUTION BY J. B. SmrrH, Hampden-Sidney, Va. 


Let AB be the given chord, C its mid-point and MN its perpendicular bisector. 
Let m : n be the given ratio. 


Divide the semi-chord BC in the given ratio. If D be the point of division, 
erect the perpendicular to AB at D. Let it cut the circle at E, E’; draw BE and 
produce it to meet MN at F and draw AF. Then AFB is the required triangle. 
For AF = BF and BE: EF = BD: DC = m:n. BF’A is another solution. 


Also solved by G. W. Hartwett, M. E. Graser, C. Hornune, A. M. Harpine, ELMer 


Scuuyrier, Ricuarp Morris, Kenneta Reynoips, BaARNEM Lippy, J. W. Cuawson, and Emma 
M. GrBson. 


CALCULUS. 


341. Proposed by E. B. ESCOTT, University of Michigan. 
Find the value for the volume of a barrel in terms of its length 1, the bung diameter a and the 
head diameter b, also an approximate expression when a and b are nearly equal. 


I. SOLUTION BY THE PROPOSER. 
The simplest curve for the longitudinal cross section of the barrel is probably 
a parabola. Its equation, since it has its vertex on the y-axis and passes through 
the points (— 1/2, b/2), (0, a/2), (1/2, b/2), is 
2(a — b) 


ANT 9) 
Y= 9 po 
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The volume of solid obtained by revolving this curve around the z-axis is 


Z 


ak ypdae = 775 (Sa2-+ 4ab+ 38%). 
~ 3 


If a and b are nearly equal, (a — 6)” is quite small. So the above expression 
for the volume may be replaced by 
re [Sa? + 4ab + 3b? + 2(a — b)| = 1 (2a? + 0). 
This latter formula can also be obtained from Simpson’s Rule, V = = (S; + 48, 


+ §;) where S; and S3 are end sections of the solid and S_ the mid-section. 


II. Soztution spy A. H. Houmes, Brunswick, Maine. 


Let ACBB,C,A, be a longitudinal section of the barrel. Take O as the 
center of the circumference of a circle of which the arc ACB is a part. Put 
OA =r. The capacity of the barrel is equal to the sum of the contents of the 
cylinder ABB,A, and the solid of revolution formed by the revolution of the 
segment ACB about the axis of the barrel. ‘The distance of the center of gravity 
of the segment ACB from O is AB® divided by 12 times the area of the seg- 
ment. ‘Therefore, 


0 
A B 
Ay By 
Cy 
O 
alb? i a » 1 bd a —b 
y= + 2rl-(r-§)]> sin = 3(r— 5 ) |} 
where 
_ P+ (a— by 
rs A(a—b) * 


For a very close approximation when a and 0 are nearly equal, take ACB as 
an arc of an ellipse of which the bung diameter of the barrel is the minor axis. 


Then 
1/2 1/2 2 l B 
V= on [ ide = 2m Be (1 - 4) de = 2B (5-55), 


where B? = a?/4, and hence A? = a@l?/4(a? — 67). Hence V = 15 20°+8%) 
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MECHANICS. 
276. Proposed by V. M. SPUNAR, Chicago, Illinois. 


Find the center of gravity of the volume formed by the revolution around the x-axis of the 
area of the curve y* — azy* + 24 = 0. 


SOLUTION BY RicHarp Morris, Rutgers College. 
From 


> aa + a Va? — 4a? 
9 3 
we find the x limits to be 0 and a/2. 
Hence 


a2 
{ Tyr — Yo )ada 
0) Fe oo 
{ ryt — yo”)dx 
0 


t= 
or 
a/2 a 2 Ane a2 
f pane Ag : az + ava © | ade f (a? — 4e2)¥de 
i jetee —_ fe? — ax ch a Va? —_ = dex ~ i (a? __ Ae?) bede 


Putting 2a = z, and transforming the numerator only, we get 
{ 42°(a@ — 2°)2dz 
a 
{ (a? — 42”)?adx 

0 


which easily integrates by means of tables, giving 


C= 


C= 


a 


1 oa (22? __ a’) Va? __ oi —- a’ sin7 8 
S| 8 8 a\) dar 


1 ; 3 an ~ 39° 
aK 47’) "3 |, 


Also solved by 8. W. Reaves and H. E. TREFEetTHEn. 


t= 


280. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 
Given the distance d between two smooth hooks in the same horizontal line. Show that 


the shortest string which can form a catenary, with these hooks for points of support, is de where 
e is the base of the Naperian system of logarithms. 


SoLution By A. M. Harpine, University of Arkansas. 


Let y = ¢/2(e¢ + 6°) be the catenary. Let BC = 1, then W = wl, where 
w = weight per unit length of the string. The tension at any given point of the 
catenary is given by 7 sin 6 = ws, where s = the length of the string measured 
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from A and @ is the angle which the string makes with the horizontal at the given 
point. It can be easily shown that tan @ = sinh 2/c, so that sin 0 = tanh 2/c, 
and hence 7’ = ws coth z/c. 


to] 
a 


A C 


At the point B we have s = ¢ sinh d/2c and T = P, say. Since the hook is 
smooth P = W and we have wil = we sinh d/2c coth d/2c = we cosh d/2c. Hence 
d 


l= e cosh d/2c and $L = 1+ s = e(cosh d/2c + sinh d/2c) = ce. 
We must now find the value of c which makes $Z a minimum. From the 
equation D,(4L) = 0 we obtain 


Hence $L = d/2 - e = de/2 or L = de. 
Also solved by J. B. Smrru. 


NUMBER THEORY. 


187. Proposed by E. T. BELL, New York, N. Y. 


If m is any integer, P the product of all the distinct prime factors of m and d their number, 
and if N(a#) denote the number of divisors of x, then 


GAZN (d)N(m/d) = N(m)N(Pm)N(P2m), 


where the sign of summation extends over all the divisors d of m. 
SOLUTION BY THomas E. Mason, Indiana University. 
Since m has ) distinct prime factors it can be written 
m = pr™po™ps" +++ Da" 
where the p’s are distinct primes. By a well-known formula we have 
N(m) = (1+ 1)(e2+1)---(@ +1), N(Pm) = it 2)+-- (a+ 2), 
N(P*m) = (a1 + 3) +++ (@ + 8). 


Any divisor d of m can be written in the form 


(1) 


— D1 po *ps'° cee Dy". 
N@ = (nt)m+t) +--+ (n+ D, 
N(m/d) = (a1 — 11 + I)(a2 — re $1) -+- (Q — rm +1). 


Then 


and 
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Now we have 
GINA N(m/d)= 6 (arb) (ret) +t 1) r+ D eD 
- s(n tL) 
=6 Sant Dnt De = nt DGAD 
= 2) 
=6> fears 1) — (HF Y) 6X faalre +.) — (no? — DI 


6D fal t+) — Oy — DI. 


The indicated summations can be readily performed. We have 


2 (i+ y= TD 1 (a:+ Dest) 


and 


—] 


> 2-1) = a (ag ait 1) oy 


r;=0 


_ (a; + lait 2)(a; — 3) 
6 . 


Hence 


= (a; + l(a; + 2)(a;+ 3). 


Substituting for these sums in the last member of (2) and making use of (1), we 
have 


6° N(d) N(m/d) 


(a1 + L)(@1 + 2)(a1 + 3) (a2 + 1) (@2 + 2) (a2 +P 3) 
s+ (a + D(a + 2)(a + 8) 


N(m)N(Pm)N(P?2m). 


197. Proposed by E. T. BELL, Seattle, Washington. 
Show that in the expansion of 
Ttete2t+ eee -+- gpl 
(1 — 2)P? 


where p is a prime, the coefficients of the various powers of z are divisible by p. 
(Eisenstein, Crelle, t. 27, p. 282.] 


— 1, 


SoLution By B. F. Yanney, University of Wooster. 


The given expression is evidently equal to (1 — 2?)/(1 — 2)? — 1, which 
may be put in the form (1 — 2?)(1 — 2)-? — 1. Expanding the second factor 
of the first term and noticing that, since p is prime, the coefficient of each term 
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in the expansion except that of the 1st, the (p + 1)th, the (2p -++ 1)th, and so on 
to the (np + 1)th, and so on, is divisible by p, we obtain, omitting the terms 
with the divisible coefficients, 

_ Pip +l) ---@p—), 4, Perl: - (8p — 1) 
(> 2”) € + p! Gn! 


Pet) (m+ Dp~D 


g2p eee 


i 
ee ¢ 


(np) | 
Performing the indicated operations, we get 


=. 
(PPE EP) 1) ao (PE em) _ p(p+l)--+2p— Opn) ) ae 
oe 


(2p)! p! 
oy (p@th):::(a+1)p—1) — Ber | wp 
rot ( (np)! ((n—1)p)! ° 


The first coefficient may be written [(p-+ 1) (p +2) ---(p+p—1)—(p—1) !]/(p—1)}, 
which is equal to [pA+(p—1) !—(p—1) !]/(p—1)!, where A is a polynomial in p. 
This expression, which is equal to pA/(p — 1)!, and is an integer, as are all the 
coefficients, 1s plainly divisible by p, since the denominator does not contain p 
as a factor. 

The coefficient of the general term may be changed in form to 


p(p+1)-:: eed np(np + 1)--- (ap +p — I) -1) 
((n — 1)p)! [(n — lp + I]l(m — 1p + 2] --- [np] 


The first factor of this is an integer; hence so is the second, which latter can be 
expressed in the form 


(np--1)(np+2) +++ (np-+p—1)—[(n—D p+1][(n—1)pt+2]-- -[(n—1) p+ p—]1] 
[(n— 1) p+1][(n—1)p+2]---[(n—-l p+p—I] 


which equals 
(npB + ( — 1)) — (m— pC + YI) 
(n— 1)pC + (p— I)! 


where B and C are polynomials in np and (n — 1)p, respectively. Since the 
denominator does not contain 7 as a factor, but the numerator does, the expression 
is divisible by p, which completes the proof. 


Also solved by Eimer Scouyier, H. C. FrErEMster and the PRoPosEr. 
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MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 
Epirep By R. D. CarMICHAEL. 


Professor F. R. Moulton, of the University of Chicago, calls attention to the 
fact that the differential equation proposed by Mr. Louis Cohen (see our question 
1 in the January issue) belongs to the class given general treatment by him and Dr. 
W. D. MacMillan in the American Journal of Mathematics, volume 33, pages 
63 and 96. 

For question 4, proposed in the issue of December, 1913, we need more com- 
prehensive answers than any yet received. We have in hand an excellent reply 
to question 6; the topic suggested in it is of such interest, however, that several 
answers are desirable. 

QUESTION. 


10. What use has been made of regular conference periods for assistance to individual 
students of secondary and college mathematics, and what services may they render? 


REPty. 


5. In what ways may mathematics contribute most to the culture of the individual? What 
is being done and what may be done to advantage in the matter of developing courses in culture 
mathematics? 


I. Remarks sy D. N. Leamer, University of California. 


There is, no doubt, a strong prejudice in the minds of many mathematicians 
against culture courses in mathematics. The phrase is often understood to 
apply to courses in which there is no attempt to insist on accurate thinking, and 
where the emphasis is laid not so much on mathematics as upon stories connected 
with mathematics. The student will learn what an extraordinary amount of 
time and attention was given by the Alexandrian Greeks to the problem of the 
trisection of an angle, but he will not know accurately what the problem really 
meant. As to the reason why their efforts were foredoomed to meet with failure, 
and just what was the difficulty with which they struggled, these matters will 
be passed over in haste and perhaps in silence. He will be familiar with all of 
the great names in mathematics, but he will not have a single clear idea of any 
of the problems which engaged their attention. These are the ‘culture courses ”’ 
that have made the very name an abomination to thoughtful teachers. 

The history of mathematics is a great and important subject, but any course 
based chiefly on that subject will almost certainly be a waste of time for the 
serious student. The result is not mathematical training at all, but an attempt 
at historical training and that in a domain where we have not yet developed the 
rigorous discipline to be found in some subjects. We are all of us familiar with 
the superficial talker who can converse fluently on the most abstruse subjects 
without having one clear idea in his head about them. Why should we go to 
the trouble to plan a course for the development and encouragement of just 
such creatures? 
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But there are students whose chief interests lie in other branches of science 
who would nevertheless like to have an adequate notion of the state of affairs 
in mathematics. The number of such students is not so small as some people 
may imagine, and there are enough of them who are ready to go to some trouble 
in applying themselves to the study to make it worth while to plan a course that 
shall not be microscopic, nor yet telescopic, and which shall put them in possession 
of the most important processes and developments of the subject. Such a course 
has been given at the University of California for a number of years, and while 
each class has been made the subject of careful experiment, the courses as a whole 
have been pretty much the same from year to year. 

The importance of the notion of one-to-one correspondence in all branches of 
knowledge would seem to demand that the relation between algebra and geometry 
be made clear to all serious students. Accordingly it is usual to start the years’ 
work with a drill in the fundamental notions in analytic geometry. ‘The students 
are freshmen and some may be lacking in trigonometry, but it is possible to teach 
analytic geometry with a very little trigonometry, and such as is absolutely 
essential can be supplied in a week or two as is necessary. The circle and conic 
sections are touched on very lightly, if at all, and progress is made towards the 
notion of the calculus by means of curves defined by equations of the form y = 
polynomial in 2. Such curves are especially useful in introducing the idea of 
the derivative, maxima and minima, inflection points, integration and evaluation 
of areas, volumes, etc. It is believed that it is of considerable importance that 
the student get the fundamental notions of the calculus with a minimum of 
effort in the way of actual manipulation of analytic expressions. Even the 
formal notation used in books on the calculus would seem to be of secondary 
importance. A student may emerge from such a course never having heard of 
a reduction formula, but he will know how to state a problem in finding areas 
or volumes in such a way that it will mean for him the discovery of an anti- 
derivative. 

The course lasts for the whole year, three hours per week. It is possiblé with 
some classes to develop certain other ideas such as the foundations of number, or 
the processes of synthetic projective geometry. The chief emphasis is laid, 
however, on the principles of the calculus. It is in no sense a “snap”’ course, 
and its success is abundantly vouched for in the number of those who come to 
taste and remain to pursue the subject through the rest of their college career. 

This is our notion of a “culture course,”’ and while it is sometimes thought of 
by the ill-informed as a “‘hodge-podge”’ because we do not separate trigonometry 
and analytic geometry and the calculus into water-tight compartments, it serves 
the purpose of informing the student of the most important processes of modern 
mathematics, and at the same time demands from him his utmost efforts. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
FLORIAN CAJORI, CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE. 


Dr. Oscar PEerron, who since 1910 has been professor of mathematics at 
Tiibingen, is called to a professorship at Heidelberg. 


Professor ARNOLD Emcu, of the University of Illinois, has accepted a position 
on the summer session faculty of the University of California for the coming 
summer. 


Western Reserve University announces the continuation of the teachers’ 
class in mathematics into the second semester. This takes the form of a course 
in the history of mathematics, conducted by Mr. Atva H. Forp, of the depart- 
ment of mathematics of Adelbert College. 


Professor ANTONIO Favaro, the well-known Italian historian of mathematics 
and science, has recently made a biographical study of Niccol6é Tartaglia. 
The results of his researches are published in Isis for November, 1913, and in a 
pamphlet, Per la biografia di Niccold Tartaglia, Firenze, 1918. 


The Macmillan Company announces for spring publication “The Geometry 
of Four Dimensions,” by Henry Parker Mannine, and ‘Memorabilia Mathe- 
matica. The Philomath’s Quotation Boook,” by Ropert E. Morrrz, of the 
University of Washington. 


The paper on “Science and mathematics in vocational schools,” which was 
read by Professor Fuor1an Casort, of Colorado College, before the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers at Des Moines, Iowa, on 
November 28, has been published in the February number of School Science and 
Mathematics. 


The “ History of Japanese Mathematics,” by D. E. Smira and YosHro 
MIKAMI, announcement of which was made in the MoNnTHLY some time since, 
has appeared from the press of the Open Court Publishing Co. This work places 
within reach of English readers a field of mathematical history which hitherto 
has been quite inaccessible. 


The thirty-fourth regular meeting of the Chicago Section of the American 
Mathematical Society was held at the University of Chicago on Friday and 
Saturday, April 10, 11, 1914. There were 74 persons in attendance upon the 
various sessions, including 47 members of the Society. This was the second 
meeting of the Section which was designated as a regular meeting of the Society 
at Chicago. The first was in December, 1913. 


The February number‘of the School Review contains an article on “A plan 
for testing methods of teaching elementary mathematics,” by Professor G. W. 
Myers, of the School of Education, University of Chicago. It contains an 
account of an interesting experiment made by a high school teacher who under- 
took to test systematically the heuristic method as against the expository method 
of teaching first year algebra. He chose for the experiment two of his first year 
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algebra classes that were, in his judgment, similarly circumstanced and nearly 
equal in ability. One class was taught by the heuristic method as nearly as the 
teacher could administer it, and the other was taught entirely by the plan of 
direct exposition. Mr. Myers makes a plea for more experiments of this kind. 


On January 12 occurred the death of Catvin Mitton Woopwarp, professor 
emeritus of mathematics and dean of the school of engineering at Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. He was the originator and director of the St. Louis 
Manual Training School. One of his last important publications is a text on 
“Applied Mechanics for Engineering and Architectural Students.” Professor 
Woodward was an active and influential member of various scientific and edu- 
cational organizations, and was once president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 


Two fellowships in the department of mathematics and two in the department 
of physics at the Rice Institute will be filled for the academic year 1914-15, 
each of the annual value of seven hundred and fifty dollars ($750). The suc- 
cessful candidates will be expected to enter upon a course of study and research 
work leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and also to assist with ele- 
mentary teaching in mathematics or physics for about six hours per week. 
Applications accompanied by testimonials and a full statement of previous work 
and training should be addressed to the department of mathematics or to the 
department of physics, The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 


Mr. Currrorp N. Mitis secured the degree of A.M. at the University of 
Indiana at the close of the last semester and is now acting professor of mathe- 
matics at the South Dakota State College at Brookings, in the place of Dr. G. L. 
Brown, who has been made acting president. 


Henry Freperick Baker, Sc.D., F.R.S., has been elected Lowndean professor 
of astronomy and geometry at the University of Cambridge in succession to the 
late Sir Robert Ball. Before this election Dr. Baker was fellow and lecturer of 
St. John’s College, and Cayley university lecturer in mathematics at Cambridge. 
He has held the presidency of the London Mathematical Society and of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society. 


In recent years several German professors of mathematics have called public 
attention to the fact that the number of mathematical students at the various 
German universities is larger than the probable number of mathematical positions 
in the German schools. According to the Jahresbericht der Deutschen Mathe- 
matiker-V ereinigung, volume 22 (1913), page 369, the number of mathematical 
students is much smaller during the current year than it has been during recent 
years. The number of women students of mathematics is, however, still on the 
increase in the German universities. 


July 24, 1914, is the date for the Napier Tercentenary Celebration, to be 
held in Edinburgh, Scotland. The celebration will be held under the auspices 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. We quote from a recent circular the following: 
“ The Celebration will be opened on Friday with an Inaugural Address by Lord 


lard 
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of Appeal Sir J. Fletcher Moulton, F.R.S., LL.D., followed by a reception given 
by the Right Honourable the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council of the City 
of Edinburgh. On Saturday and Monday the historical and present practice 
of computation and other developments closely connected with Napier’s dis- 
coveries and inventions will be discussed. ... Among many who have ex- 
pressed a warm interest in the Celebration and who hope to take part in the 
Congress, may be mentioned Professor Andoyer, Paris; Professor J. Bauschinger, 
Strassburg; Professor Hume Brown, Historiographer Royal for Scotland; Pro- 
fessor Florian Cajori, Colorado, U. S. A.; Professor G. A. Gibson, Glasgow; Dr. 
J. W. L. Glaisher, Cambridge; Professor Lang, St. Andrews; Professor Mac- 
donald, Aberdeen; Professor E. Pascal, Naples; Professor Karl Pearson, London; 
Professor David Eugene Smith, New York; Professor Steggall, Dundee; Professor 
Whittaker, Edinburgh. . . . Relics of Napier, collected by Lord Napier and 
Kttrick and other representatives of the family, will also be on view; and it is 
intended to bring together for exhibition books of Tables and forms of Calculating 
Machines, which may reasonably be regarded as natural developments of the 
great advance made by Napier.” It is planned to issue a memorial volume con- 
taining the addresses and papers read before the Congress, and other material 
of historic and scientific value. Mathematicians from all countries are invited 
to attend the celebration. 


It will be recalled that the floods last year prevented the Ohio teachers of 
mathematics and science from holding their annual meeting. Hence the following 
report from Professor S. E. Rasor, Vice-President of the association, is most 
gratifying. 

“The tenth annual meeting of the Association of Ohio Teachers of Mathe- 
matics and Science was held at the Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
Friday evening, April 3 and Saturday, April 4. The Friday evening address 
was given by James F. Barker of the Cleveland East Technical High School. 
On Saturday the mathematics section listened with much interest and lasting 
impression to the addresses by Professor H. E. Slaught of the University of 
Chicago. Papers and discussions were also presented before this section by a 
number of prominent Ohio teachers. A large and most enthusiastic and repre- 
sentative body of teachers from the colleges and secondary schools of the state 
were present and declared the meeting to be the best in the history of the Associa- 
tion. A significant feature of the meeting was the fact that of those present 
about ninety-five per cent. weremen. The members of the association were guests 
of the University at a complimentary noon-day luncheon on Saturday. Officers 
for the coming year were elected as follows: President, C. C. Morris, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio; Vice-President, S. J. Mauckley, Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio; Secretary-Treasurer, E. W. E. Schear, Ottebein Uni- 
versity, Westerville, Ohio; Assistant Secretary, Miss Margaret Devereaux, 
Alliance High School, Alliance, Ohio.” 

The twenty-sixth educational conference of the academies and high schools 
in relation with the University of Chicago was held at the University on Friday 
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and Saturday, April 17-18, 1914. At the mathematics section two leading 
questions were discussed (1) The comparative merits of home study and super- 
vised study at the school; (2) Reviews of mathematical literature for teachers. 


The first topic was presented by Mr. C. M. Austin, of the Oak Park High 
School, who gave a resumé of an extended paper on this subject by Mr. E. R. 
Breslich, based upon a careful investigation at the high school connected with 
the University of Chicago School of Education. 


The second topic was introduced by Mr. H. C. Wright, of the University High 
School and Professor H. E. Slaught, of the University of Chicago. Mr. Wright 
presented a resumé of the chief articles published in the Mathematics Teacher 
during the past six years, and Professor Slaught explained the character of the 
literature published in the Monruty since it was reorganized in January, 1913, 
and dedicated to the interests of teachers of mathematics in the early collegiate 
and advanced secondary fields. The fact was brought out and emphasized that 
in our associations of secondary teachers of mathematics the discussions during 
the past ten or twelve years have dealt primarily with pedagogical and adminis- 
trative schemes and that the journals representing these associations, such as the 
Mathematics Teacher and School Science and Mathematics, have properly and 
naturally reflected these aspects. On the other hand, little or no attention has 
been given to the teachers themselves who are by far the most important factor 
in any educational scheme, and who need sources of inspiration and power outside 
of their daily routine. Such inspiration and quickening of enthusiasm the 
AMERICAN MatHEematicaL MonrtuHty is trying to provide and it is the only 
journal in this country occupying this field. Special reference was made to the 
study of synthetic projective geometry as absolutely essential to provide a 
background and a viewpoint for the teacher of elementary plane geometry. It 
is believed that a text-book will be soon forthcoming which will be suitable not 
only for use in first or second year college classes, by those who are preparing to 
teach, but also for private study in small groups by teachers now in the service. 


Errata. The following errors have been noted in the December issue, 1913. 
On page 304, line 10 up should read 2? = — 6rp?; line 8 up should read p = 
+= 6ko*; line 5 up should read y = p> = 60°. On page 305, line 19 up, the first 
double sign should be =. 


All copies of the Monruty for January, 1913, have been exhausted. The 
demand for sample copies was so great for this particular number that the supply 
was entirely inadequate. Any one who may know of extra copies not belonging 
to sets will confer a great favor by informing the Manacine Eprror. 
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ON SOME GEOMETRIC PROPERTIES OF CIRCULAR 
TRANSFORMATIONS. 


By ARNOLD EMCH, University of Ilinois. 


§ 1. Introduction. In what follows I shall give simple demonstrations of a 
few geometric theorems that are of value in the study of ring-shaped domains 
as used in the definition of certain special automorphic functions.! As will be 
seen later on, the theory of such domains is closely connected with linear substitu- 
tions or circular transformations in a complex plane, as defined in § 3. Although 
there is nothing essentially new as to content, it will be at once apparent, how 
simply, in comparison with ordinary analytic methods, some of the theorems 
may be proved by making use of a fundamental proposition in group-theory. 
With this fact I want, to emphasize the importance of an early introduction of 
linear substitutions and their principal group-properties in certain mathematical 
courses, as for example in function-theory. 

A ring-shaped domain G may be defined as a connected portion of a complex 
plane bounded by two non-intersecting circles (see Fig. p. 140). Among such 
domains are included those into which G passes when the two circles become 
tangent. 

By a group we understand a class of operations, such that the product of any 
two operations of the class is again an operation of the same class. The inter- 
pretation of this definition for linear substitutions will be found in § 3. 

§ 2. Reflexion on a Circle. By reflexion of a point P on a straight line | we 
define a point P’ on a line through P perpendicular to 1, such that the distances 
of the distinct points P and P’ from | are the same. The transformation by 
reciprocal radii with respect to a fixed circle is called reflexion on the circle. 

An inversion with respect to a fixed circle may be defined as a reflexion on that 
circle followed by a reflexion on a fixed axis through the center of the same 
circle. This circle may, of course, be located anywhere in the plane. 

18cHoTrky: “Ueber die Funktionenklasse die der Gleichung F(exr + @/yx +6) = F(x) 
gentigt,’”’ Crelle’s Journal, Vol. 148, pp. 1-24 (June, 1913). See also the same Journal, Vol. 101, 


pp. 231-2386 (1887). 
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Two circles Cy and C3 determine a pencil of circles, by which we understand 
the totality of circles passing through the points of intersection of C, and C3. 
The pencil is called hyperbolic when the points of intersection are real and distinct; 
parabolic, when they are coincident; elliptic, when they are imaginary. Denot- 
ing the radii of C, and C3 by 7, and r3, and the distance between their centers by 
e, the distance e between the null-circles of the pencil is easily found to be 


Qrirg | (71? + 132 — €?)? 
= NN a72 7 
é Arr 


(1) 


This expression is real, vanishes, or is imaginary, according as C; and C; do not 


intersect (in real points), are tangent, or do intersect. The angle 6 at which the 
two circles intersect is defined by 
(r? ++ 13” —_ e”)? 


—1 
Arr 9° 


(2) sin? 6 = 
and is imaginary in the elliptic, vanishes in the parabolic, and is real in the 
hyperbolic case. This expression for sin? 6 is important in a certain proof of 
convergence given by Schottky, loc. cit. 

A circle C. may now be constructed so that C; and C3 are reflexions of each 
other on C,. Every circle C' tangent to both C; and C3 at points A; and A3, which 
are reflexions on C2, cuts this circle orthogonally. See Fig. By any other re- 
flexion on a circle LZ, the circles Ci, Co, C3, C are transformed into circles Cy’, C2’, 
C;', C’, so that all circles C’ are orthogonal to C,’.. Consequently C1’ and C;’ are 
reflexions on C,’. We may state this as 

THEOREM 1. By a reflexion on a circle L three circles Ci, Co, C3 of which Ci 
and C3 are reflexions on C2 are transformed in the same order into three corcles 
Cy’, Cx’, C3’ of which Cy’ and C3’ are reflexions on C2’) 

When the center of Z is on Co, then C, is transformed into a straight line C4’, 
and C;’ and C3’ become equal circles and are ordinary reflexions on C;’. 


1 This, in another form, corresponds to theorem 3, p. 241, of Osgood’s Lehrbuch der Funktionen- 
theorie, Vol. 1, 2d ed. (1912). 
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An elliptic pencil with the origin and a point on the real axis at a distance e as 
limiting points may be represented by 


(e—eP +y— dA? + y’) = 0 
or 
e \? re? 
(3) (2-72) +¥=_4S_ 


for all real positive values of \. For a definite d, the distances of the limiting 
points from the center of the circle (3) are 
é é de 


f—- x *4 7-7 °F 4: 


The product of the two distances, de?/(1 — \)*, equals the square of the radius of 
the circle (3). From this it follows immediately that the limiting points of an 
elliptic pencil are reflexions on every circle of the pencil and we have 

THEOREM 2. A reflexion on any circle of an elliptic pencil transforms the 
pencil into itself. The same ts, of course, also true of an hyperbolic and a parabolic 
pencil, since all circles of a pencil pass through two fixed points, which are imaginary 
wn an elliptic, real and distinct in an hyperbolic and coincident in a parabolic pencil. 

In the circle (8) the distances of the extremities of the diameter on the axis 
from the origin, one of the limiting points, are 


and 


Inverting this we get for the center of the reflected circle (3) on the unit-circle 
around the origin the distance 


1 | 1—dX 1—A 1 
21ed+ VN el — V») e 
an expression which is independent of >}. Hence 

TuHEoREM 3. The reflexion of an elliptic pencil on a circle having one of the 
limiting points as a center 1s a concentric pencil with the reflexion of the other limiting 
point as a center} 

§ 3. Circular Transformations. Groups of Substitutions. A linear trans- 
formation of a complex variable 

1A great number of other theorems on reflexion may be found in J. Casny: A treatise on 
Analytic Geometry, chapt. III (1898); R. Sturm: Die Lehre von den geometrischen V erwandtschaften, 
Vol. IV, pp. 72-95 (1909); W. Frepier: Cyklographie (1882). 

* A comprehensive study of such transformations may be found in an article by F. N. Cole 


on “The linear functions of a complex variable,” Annals of Mathematics, Vol. V, pp. 121-176 
(1890). 
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, a+b 
(4) = oz + d’ 


has the well-known property that it transforms circles into circles (including 
straight lines) and is therefore frequently called a circular transformation. If 
we transform the point z’ by another circular transformation 


az’ + by 


Lt 
(5) a= C12" + qd,’ 


then the relation between 2” and z is given by 


= (aa, + cby)z + (ba, + dbi) 
7 (acy + cdy)2 + (bey + dd) , 


that is, 2’ results from z by another circular transformation. Denoting the 
first substitution by which z is replaced by z’ symbolically by S, similarly the 
second, by which 2’ passes into 2’’, by T and the third by U, we may say that the 
product of the substitutions S and T is U, or that S followed by T gives U. 
This may be symbolically written: 


(6) 


ST = U. 


If some other substitution R carries the point 2” into 2’, then there is again a 


linear substitution (geometrically a circular transformation) which changes z 


directly into 2’. This substitution may be symbolically written in the form 


STR = U. 
In this combination of substitutions the associative law holds, that is, 
S(TR) = (ST)R, 
while, in general, the commutative law is not true; namely 
ST + TS. 
If S is given, then by the inverse S~ of S we understand the substitution of 


dz — b 
—ceta 
for 2, which is obtained by solving 
_ az’ +b 
= oe +d 


or 2’. It is easily seen that SS™ is a substitution which leaves z invariant and 
is therefore called the identical substitution and may be indicated by 


SS = 1. 
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The foregoing definitions are sufficient to convey the idea of the group. For 
the sake of brevity this discussion is confined to finite groups. 

A finite group of substitutions consists of a finite number of substitutions 
such that the product of any two of these is again one of the substitutions. The 
inverse of any substitution of the group belongs to the group. The group con- 
tains the identical substitution. 

Such a group is obtained, for example, if we take n substitutions each S with 


the property that 
SSS ---S=S*=1,. 


Now 1, S, S?, S*, ---, 8”! form a finite group of order n, which is at the same 
time cyclic. The reason for the attribute “cyclic” is apparent from the arrange- 
ment of the substitutions of the group. 

§ 4. Involutory Transformations. An involutory transformation, or simply 
an involution in a complex plane may be defined as 


, _az+b 
(7) a ea 
From this we find 

_ az’ +6 

~ ee’ — a 


If we transform by (7) 2 into 2’ and by the same transformation 


/ 
wa + 6 


~ egh — @’ 


z’ into 2’’, we find 2” = gz, that is, by repeating an involution twice in succession, 
the original point z is transformed back into itself. Denoting the involutory 
substitution (7) by 7, we have therefore, according to § 3, 


(8) T? = I, 


so that 1, T are the substitutions of a finite group of order 2, which is of course 
cyclic. 

We shall now prove 

TuHrEorEM 4. An wnvolution in a complex plane 1s an inversion with respect 
to a fixed circle and a fixed axis through wats centers 

For this purpose turn the point z and its involutoric (az + 6)/(cz — a) through 
an angle ¢ about the origin. To their new positions apply a translation a, so that 
after the combined motion the points will be in the positions 
az+ b 


e’sta and eé? 
+ CZ — a 


+a 


1In a different form this proposition is also stated and proved in Hotzmtuer: Binfihrung 
in dite Theorie der tsogonalen Verwandtschafiten, pp. 43-46 (1882). 
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If it is possible to determine ¢, a@ and a real positive quantity p such that 


; 4, a+ b 
(9) (2+ a) (oe ST 


+a)= p’, 


for all values of z, the proposition will be proved. 

Equation (9) may be written in the form 
e* (ea + ca) + {e'*(e'*b — aa) + ale’? + ca) — cp*}2 + ale’ — aa) + ap? = 0. 
We have therefore the conditions 


erat ca = 0, 
e*(e'*b — aa) = cp’, 
a(e'?b — aa) = — ap’. 
But the first of these is a consequence of the last two. From these is found 
ap ; cp 
10 = a ae e? = TT 
(10) “ V a+ be Vat be 


As the absolute value of e’* is 1, we find for p 


(11) ay, 


vere 
p= | 


which is easily recognized as half the distance between the double-points of the 
involution. From (9) and (10) it would appear that the problem has two solu- 
tions. To show that the inversion is unique take first in (9) and (10) for a and 
e* the positive and negative sign and designate the corresponding values by a1 
and dy. Taking a = a, and ¢@ = qi, then 


ib az-+ b 


CZ — a 


e*!.g and 


are inverse with respect to a circle having — a, as a center, p as given by (11) as 
a radius, and the line / through — ay parallel to the real axis as an axis. Rotating 
the figure of this inversion back through an angle — ¢; we obtain the original 
points z and (az-+ b)/(cz — a) and — a is moved to a position 8 = — ae’*. The 
axis | is moved to a position g through 8. But 8 = + (a/c) is the midpoint 
between the double-points. Consequently z and (az-+ 6)/(cz — a) are inverse 
with respect to a circle through the double-points of the transformation as extremities 
of a diameter and with the line joining them as an axis. 

Taking for a the other sign a, = — a, and ¢d = di +7, we get the same 
result. 

§ 5. General Circular Transformation of an Inversion and an Ordinary 
Reflexion. It is well-known that the transformed of a group is an isomorphic 
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group, that is, a group which obeys the same formal laws as the original group. 
Hence if we transform the cyclic group of order 2 


( ar) 
By 
C2 — a 
,  az+B 


7 yet 6? 


and designate the substitutions (az + b)/(cz — a) and (az + §)/yz-+ 8) by the 
symbols S and T respectively, the transformed group 


(1, TST) 


by any circular transformation 


is also of order 2, and is consequently geometrically represented by an involution, 
or an inversion on a circle. 

This result may be stated as 

THEOREM 5. A circular transformation of an inversion ts again an inversion. 
In connection with theorem (1) we deduce at once 

THEOREM 6. A circular transformation of a reflexion on a circle is again a 
reflexion on a circle, or on a straight line. 

Consider now the group of order 2, 


(z, 2 — 2), 


where ) is a constant, and which geometrically is represented by an ordinary 
reflexion on a straight line parallel to the axis of imaginaries at a distance \ 
from the origin. The transformed of this group by any circular transformation is 
again of order 2 and is geometrically represented by a reflexion on the circle 
which is the transformed of the line x = } in the z-plane. 

Thus we can state 

THEoREM 7. A circular transformation transforms a system of parallel equi- 
distant straight lines into a parabolic pencil of circles, so that of any three consecutive 
circles C1, C2, C3, we may consider C, and C3 as inversions or reflexions on Co. 

§ 6. Geometric Properties of Ring-Shaped Domains Connected with Infinite 
Cyclic Groups of Linear Substitutions. As is well known every linear substitu- 
tion between two complex variables may be written in one of the two forms, 


moa _ 7-4 (13) A Alay, 


41—-b ta—b’ wM—-a «-a 


(12) 


where 2, and z are the variables and a and b are the double-points. In (12) we 
have the loxodromic case when | q| = 1, elliptic when |¢| = 1. In (18) we have 
the parabolic substitution. I shall confine myself to the loxodromic and parabolic 


1 Corresponds to theorem 4, p. 244, Osgood, loc. cit. 
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cases. Repeating the substitutions (12) and (13) each \ times in succession we 
get 


Ly @ ,v — a 
(14) 2—-b ¢-x—b’ 
A 
(15) - 4 4), 


representing, when \ assumes all integral values between — © and + ~, cyclic 
groups. Consider first the loxodromic group, where |q| +1. By the linear 
substitution 

(16) Cc: 


x— a 
= g 
zx—b , 


the 2-plane is transformed into the z-plane, and the substitutions of the trans- 
formed group assume the simple form 


(17) Z, = q*z. 


As the fundamental domain of this group we choose the ring-shaped surface 
between the unit-circle and the concentric circle of radius | q|. The remaining 
domains are bounded by the pencil of concentric circles with radii | ¢*|, where 
—0o <r <+ o. Since for any three consecutive circles Cy, Chui, Choe there is 
la |Last? | = [a P, 

we conclude that C, and Cy1. are reflexions on Cy41. Transforming back into 
the z-plane the pencil (C,) is transformed into the elliptic pencil with a and 6 as 
limiting points. The transformed circles K, corresponding to those of C, form 
the boundaries of the domains belonging to the group (14). From theorem (6) 
we conclude immediately: 

THEOREM 8. Of any three consecutive circles K), Kya1, Kyo of the domains 
associated with the cyclic loxodromic group, K, and K+ are reflextons on Kya. 

In case of the parabolic grcup we may transform it by the substitution 


(18) to +c=8 
into the z-plane, so that we get 
(19) 2. = 2+. 


As the fundamental region we choose the strip between the axis of imaginaries 
and a line parallel to it at a distance equal to unity. The domains are now 
bounded by a system of parallel equidistant lines. Hence according to theorem 
(7) in the corresponding pencil of the z-plane of any three consecutive circles 
K), Kyas, Ky42 we find as in the foregoing theorem that K, and K,4. are reflexions 
on K,41. These properties which are well-known results! also follow from the 
theory of conformal transformations. 


1See § 16, p. 200, Vol. 1, Modulfunctionen, by Klein-Fricke. 
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CONCERNING THE REGULAR INSCRIBED HEPTAGON. 
By 8. A. JOFFE, New York City. 


Mr. J. Q. McNatt’s article “ A Geometrical Discussion of the Regular In- 
scribed Heptagon,”’ which appeared in the January number of this Montuty, 
pages 13 and 14, contains a very interesting and ingenious method of arriving at 
what the author calls “‘ The Heptagon Cubic,” from the solution of which he 
shows that the square of the side of the regular heptagon equals 34, as a very 
close approximation. 

Without detracting from the value of the method, I should like to point out 
that some of the details in the process may be omitted or simplified, and it has 
occurred to me that it may be worth while to present here the method in an ab- 
breviated form, thus making the matter more widely known. In preparing the 
following lines, I have endeavored to preserve as much of the original figure and 
of the author’s text as was consistent with the object of simplification. 

To calculate the length of the side of a regular inscribed heptagon in terms 
of the radius as a unit, suppose, in the accompanying figure, that the circumference 
is divided into seven equal parts at the points A, B, C, D, J, K, and E. 


Draw the diameter DI and the chords JE, CJ, CK and CE, and let CJ and 
CK cut DL at Q and J respectively. Join J and J. 

Let the length of the side of the regular inscribed heptagon be fh units. We 
have DL: DC ::DC:DQ; hence DQ = 4h. Moreover, QC = V DC? — DQ? 
= Vi? — tht = thV4 — 2. From the isosceles triangle DCI we have CI 
= CD=h, and DI = 2DQ = h*; from the isosceles triangle CIlJ we have 
IJ = CI = h, and CJ = 2CQ = hv4 — RP, so that 


(1) JE = hv4 — fh. 


Now, by geometry [LX DI = CI X IK, and since lL = DL — DI = 2 — P’, 
we have (2 — h?) X h? = h X IK; hence 


(2) IK = 2h — BP’, 
and since CK = CI + IK = 3h — h®, and CE = CK, therefore 
(3) | CE = 3h — hi’. 
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The two isosceles triangles C/E and IJK, having equal angles at HE and K 
respectively, are similar. Hence we have JE :CE::JK: JK, or, using (1), 
(2) and (8) 

hV4 — fh? : (8h — h) sth: (Qh — fh). 
Hence 
(4’) (2—h)V4—hR = 3 — h* 
Squaring, we get 
(4 — 4h? + h*)(4 — h?) = 9 — 62? + A, 
and expanding, 
16 — 20h? + 8h* — h® = 9 — Gh? + Mt. 


Finally, transposing and simplifying, we obtain the author’s Heptagon Cubic: 


(5) 7 — 14h? + 7ht — h° = 0. 
Solving by Horner’s method, we find h? = .7530203962821... = 34, approxi- 
mately. 


Remark. It will thus be seen that while there is introduced a new line LJ, 
we dispense with the consideration of the line OC, and with both the consider- 
ation and the computation of the author’s lines SE, SJ, SK and SC. As a 
result, the equation (4’) appears in a much simpler form than the author’s 
equation (4). 

The approximate construction of the heptagon may also be simplified as 
follows: 

Let M, N and P be three consecutive vertices of an inscribed regular hexagon. 
Draw the chord MP and the radius ON, and let MP meet ON in R. Then MR 
is, approximately, the length h of the side of the regular inscribed heptagon. 
The reason is self-evident: approximately, h = 4V 3, and MP, as the side of a 
regular inscribed triangle, = V3, so that MR = iV3, and therefore MR = Ah, 
approximately. 


A PROBLEM IN NUMBER THEORY. 
By GEO. A. OSBORNE, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


§ 1. When is the sum of the squares of two successive integers a perfect 
square? The following are examples: 


32+ 424 = 52, 20?-+ 21? = 29%. The next is 1197 + 120? = 1697. 
The numbers 3, 20, 119, . . . are the terms of a series 


0, 3, 20, 119, 696, --- Un, Uni, (1) 
where 
Unt = 6Un — Unit 2. (2) 


This may be proved as follows: 
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From (2), which is the relation between any three successive terms of (1), 
we may derive the relation between any two successive terms as follows: 
From (2) 
Un+1 + Un—1 = 6Un + 2, 


Unpr — Un = (Btn + 2)(Unt1 — Unt); 
(Unpi — 1)? — 6tntngs = (Un-1 — 1)? — 6Untnsr, 
Adding to each member (wu, — 1)", we have 
(ner — 12+ (un — 1)? — Bun Ung = (Un — 1)? + (Un-1 — 12)? — 6un-in, (8) 


which is of the form f(n) = f(n — 1). 
Hence by induction, f(n) = c, a constant independent of n. By applying 
the first member of (3) to the terms 3 and 20, we find c = 5. Hence 


(Unt — 1)? - (Un — 1)? —_ 6UnUnt1 = 5 (4) 


is the relation between any two successive terms of (1). 
Solving (4) with respect to unj1, we have 


Unsa = Bun + 1 = 2V2u_? + 2un + I, (5) 


in which the lower sign is rejected since, otherwise, the right member would be 
less than uy. It follows from (5) that 


2uUn? + 2un + 1 = a square, 
that is, 
Un? + (tn + 1)? = a square, 


one part of the result which was to be proved. 
§ 2. From the terms of (1) we may write 


O2+ 12 = 12, 
B24. 42 — 52 
202 + 212 = 29%, 
119? + 120? = 169%, 
6962 + 697? = 985%, 
40592 + 4060? = 57412, 
236602 + 236612 = 334612, 
137903? + 137904? = 195025, 


803760? + 8037617 = 1136689", 


The second members are terms of a series, 


1, 5, 29, °° Uny Un+1) 
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where 
Unt+1 = Bun a Un—1- 


§ 3. It remains to be shown that the terms of the series (1) are the only 
integers that satisfy the condition 


N*-+ (N+ 1)? = a square. (6) 
If from (4) we express wy in terms of un+i1, we have 
Un = 8Ung1 + 1 — 2V Qung? + Qn + 1, (7) 
from which 
Un—1 = 3Un +1 — 2V2u,? + 2u, + 1. (8) 


Consider the equation 


y = 8a-+ 1 — 2V 2a? + Qa + 1. (9) 
Then 


yp Qy + 1 = 2(8a + 1-2V 22? + Qa + 1) 23a + 1-220? + 22+ 1)41 
= (42 + 2 — 322? + Qa + 1)% 


Hence if 

2x7 -+ 2a -+ 1 = a square, 
then also 

2y? + 2y + 1 = a square. 


That is, if a satisfies (6), so does ys Comparing (9) with (7) and (8), it appears 
that if 2 = Uns, y = Un; and if 2 = Un, y = Un1. And as y is an increasing 
function of x, since 

dy _3 47 + 2 

da V Qa? + Qa + 1 


it follows that if uw. < 2 < Uny1, then Un-1< y < Uy. That is, if there is an 
integer satisfying (6) between u, and un41, there is another such integer between 
Un—1 And Une 

There is no integer satisfying (6) between the terms 3 and 20; hence there is 
none between 20 and 119, and consequently none between any two successive 
terms of the series (1). 

§ 4. In the list of equations in § 2, it may be noticed that none of the suc- 
cessive integers end in 2, 5 or 8. As the final digits recur, it follows that 

The sum of the squares of two successive integers, one of which ends vn 2, 5 or 8, 
cannot be a perfect square. : 
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NOTE ON PERFECT MAGIC SQUARES FOR 1914. 
By B. L. REMICK, Manhattan, Kansas. 


In the February Monruty, Mr. V. M. Spunar states that the only values of 
n in Zerr’s formula yielding positive elements for the 1914 magic square are 3 
and 11. These are indeed the only “prime” values of n. He has, however, 
overlooked n = 4 and n = 12, which yield the following squares with elements 
all positive: 


n=A4 
A471 | 485 | 484 


482 | 476 | 477 


478 | 480 | 481 | 475 


473 | 472 
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A History of Japanese Mathematics. By Davin EvGcENr SmrtH and YosuHio 
Mikami. The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 1914. vii + 288 
pages. $3.50. 

This book is a beautiful specimen of the printer’s art. The paper, the type, 
and the illustrations make it a work which it is a delight to read almost aside 
from the text. I hasten to add that text and content are in harmony with the 
dress. The sympathetic portrayal of the development of Japanese mathe- 
matics, largely indigenous and as the authors well state, “like her art, exquisite 
rather than grand,” will appeal to a wide circle of readers and will contribute to 
a juster and broader appreciation of the Japanese genius. 

The history of Japanese mathematics is divided into six periods. The first 
extends to 552 A. D. and was almost entirely a native development. The second 
period, from 552 to 1600, was characterized by the predominance of Chinese 
mathematics. The third period was a kind of Renaissance culminating in the 
appearance of Seki, the most famous Japanese mathematician. The fourth 
period, 1675 to 1775, and the fifth, 1775 to 1868, are marked by the complete 
development of the native mathematics, the wasan, in the second of these two 
periods somewhat influenced by European mathematics. The sixth is the period 
of the present, the mathematics of the world which knows nothing of political 
and racial boundaries. 

The earliest and second periods are treated in 17 pages which is significant of 
the fact that little is known definitely of the history of these times. The develop- 
ment of the soroban from the Chinese swan-p’an and the methods of operating 
with this instrument are given in a detailed and satisfactory manner. Inciden- 
tally it seems worthy of note that swan-p’an with the meaning in Chinese of 
“reckoning table” corresponds to the Greek word from which we have “abacus,” 
also having the meaning “table,” particularly for bankers. The “sangi” or 
numeral rods, another type of palpable arithmetic, are explained both as used for 
representing numbers and also as applied to algebra. Numerical approximation 
of the roots of equations, especially in connection with the circle, made a particular 
appeal to the Japanese as well as to the Chinese. Magic squares and even magic 
circles received much attention in the third period. Three chapters are given 
over to Seki Kowa, 1642-1708, and his pupils, including an extended discussion 
of the “yenri” or circle principle, an approach to the methods of the calculus. 
The remaining six chapters are devoted respectively to the eighteenth century, 
Ajima Chokuyen, the opening of the nineteenth century, Wada Nei, the close 
of the old Wasan, and the introduction of occidental mathematics. An index 
and vocabulary add to the usefulness of the work. 

The typographical errors and other slips which I have noted are few in 
number and unimportant: p. 15 “compotus rolls,” probably better “computus 
rolls”; p. 19, n. 6, “I” for “we”; p. 29, “aboud”’; p. 31, “nstrument”’; p. 51, 
“Latin res and the Italian cosa, both of which had undoubtedly come from the 
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East,” but we know that these are direct translations from the Arabic shat, 
meaning thing; p. 51, n. 4, Egyptian hau should be ahaw for heap; p. 80, 
“Arabic numerals,” elsewhere “Hindu-Arabic numerals”; p. 279, “develpoed.”’ 

In every way this work can be commended to the student of the history of 
science and to the student of Japanese civilization, and quite as much to the 
general reader, for the greater part of the story is not at all technical. May this 
beautiful product of a German printer, W. Drugulin, Leipzig, put out by an 
American publishing house, the joint work of a Japanese and an American, be 
symbolical of a better mutual understanding between these countries. 

L. C. KARPINSKI. 


The Development of Mathematics in China and Japan; Abhandlungen zur Ge- 
schichte der mathematischen Wissenschaften, Vol. XXX. By Yosuto 
Mrxamti. Teubner, Leipzig, 1913. G. E. Stechert and Co., New York. 
x + 347 pages. $5.50 net. 

In 1910 Mr. Mikami published in the same series as this volume the work, 
Mathematical Papers from the Far East, which attracted favorable attention. 
The present work is of great importance because it brings systematized informa- 
tion about the history of mathematics in China and Japan, based upon a study 
of such original documents as remain. Regret must be expressed that the book 
is marred, even as the preceding work, by faulty English. The prefatory note 
by G. B. Halsted implies that the task of correcting the English was entrusted 
to him, but instead of correcting he says: “This is not the idiom of England nor 
of the United States nor have I striven so to cramp it.” I take it that Mr. 
Mikami desired to bring out the work in idiomatic English and censure for the 
many errors of construction as well as the actually unintelligible statements can 
be attached only to the American scholar to whom the revision was entrusted. 
I think it is also fair to say that no American publishing house would bring out a 
work in the German language with such faults in usage, spelling, and construction 
as disfigure the work under consideration. ‘The reviewer makes no attempt to 
list these errors. 

There is no better evidence of the uncertainty which attaches to the ancient 
mathematics of China than the fact that Mr. Mikami’s description of the Arith- 
metic in Nine Sections is entirely different (footnote, p. 10) from the description 
given by T. Hayashi in his Brief History of Japanese Mathematics (Nieuw Archief, 
Tweede Reeks, Deel VI, 306-307, not accessible to me). However this un- 
certainty is also characteristic of the history of ancient Hindu mathematics. 

One of the most striking chapters of the work (Chap. IV) deals with The 
Arithmetical Classic of Sun-Tsu. The operations of multiplication and division 
and extraction of square root correspond almost precisely, mechanically, to these 
operations as taught in the early treatises explaining the Hindu art of reckoning. 
Thus in multiplication the unit of the lower number is placed below the highest 
digit of the upper number and the highest digit of the upper number is then 
multiplied by the lower number, the product being arranged in a line between the 
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two. Commonly the partial products in the treatises based upon the arithmetic 
of Al-Khowarizmi are placed above the two lines of multiplier and multiplicand, 
or on the upper line, this number being deleted in the course of the operation. 
Then the lower number is drawn back one digit and the work proceeds as before 
both in the Chinese work and in the European, which is based upon the Arabic 
and Hindu. The correspondence seems too striking to be wholly accidental but 
the connection has not yet been established. These calculations were effected 
doubtless with the sangis or calculating pieces upon some sort of abacus. The 
date of the treatise is left undetermined. ‘The mathematician, Tai Cheng (1722- 
1777), maintains that the composition of Sun-Tsu’s treatise could not ante-date 
the reign of the Han emperor, Ming-Ti (first century A.D.). Apparently Mr. 
Mikami construes this to mean that this work was composed about the first 
century of the Christian era, but no better evidence than the uncertain statement 
I have quoted is presented as to the age of the treatise. Somewhat similar trea- 
tises on the fundamental operations are found in the sixth century in China. 

The Tsu Ch’ung-chih (fifth century) approximation for the value of 7, namely 
355/113, which is easily remembered from the sequence 1 1 3 3 5 5, should be 
familiar to every teacher of elementary mathematics and this might well be 
designated as the Chinese approximation if the name “'T’su Ch’ung-chih’s approxi- 
mation” seems too formidable. Other points particularly worthy of note include 
the fai-yen method for the solution of indeterminate equations, the celestial 
element process for the treatment of numerical equations, “ Pascal’s triangle” in 
China in the early fourteenth century, and Seki’s development of the determinant 
idea in the seventeenth century. One ?’ai-yen problem proposed by Sun-Tsu is 
to find a number which divided by 3, 5, and 7 respectively gives as remainders 
2, 3, and 2 respectively. ‘This is of particular interest because the same problem 
with the exception of the third remainder, 4 replacing 2, given by Leonard of Pisa 
in 1202, bears witness to contact between East and West. The thirteenth century 
studies by Ch’in Chiu-shao on approximation of the roots of numerical equations 
correspond closely to the methods of Newton and Horner. 

Numerical errors are somewhat common in the work, as for example: 293 
for 233 (p. 32); 30 9/60 for 36 9/10 (p. 54); 1837 1/20 for 397 3/4 (p. 54). 
The problem of the 10 foot bamboo which is broken at such a point that it touches 
the ground 3 feet from the stem (p. 23) is not found in Brahmagupta’s work but 
twice in Bhaskara (Colebrooke, Algebra . . . from the Sanskrit of Brahmagupta 
and Bhascara, London, 1817, pp. 2038-204 and 64-65). There appears to be no 
point in stating that there is “no use of decimals”’ (p. 12) in these ancient works, 
for decimal subdivisions abound and decimal fractions as we have them, using 
the decimal point, would’ be most unlikely to occur. The explanation (p. 2) of 
the chia-isu or sexagesimal system of numeration is not at all clear, and the nota- 
tion requires ten numeral words in the first series whereas only nine are given. 

Mikami compares Seki with Newton (p. 158). He speaks of “the Japanese 
Newton,” and says “If Seki did not surpass Newton in his achievements, yet 
he was no inferior of the two” (Galileo being the other to whom this statement 
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refers). The reader will look in vain in Mr. Mikami’s work for any justification 
of this effusive praise which flatters neither Seki, nor Newton, nor the Japanese. 
Seki was undoubtedly for his time and place an able mathematician, but the 
luster of his light is only dimmed by comparison with Newton or Galileo. 

In concluding our review we wish to state again that Mr. Mikami has rendered 
a real service to the history of science by his exposition of the development of 


mathematics in China and Japan. 
L. C. KARPINSKI. 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
B. F. FINKEL, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 


PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. In proposing problems and in preparing solutions, contributors will 
please follow the form established by the Monruty, as indicated on the following pages. 

In particular, a solution should be preceded by the number of the problem, the name and 
address of the proposer, the statement of the problem, and the name and address of the solver. 

The solution should then be given with careful attention to legibility, accuracy, brevity 
without obscurity, paragraphing and spacing, having in mind the form in which it will appear on 
the printed page. 

Please use paper of letter size, write on one side only, leaving ample margins, put one solution 
only on a single sheet and include only such matter as is intended for publication. ; 

Drawings must be made clearly and accurately and an extra copy furnished on a separate sheet 
ready for the engraver. 

Unless these directions are observed by contributors, solutions must be entirely rewritten by 
the committee or else rejected. 

Selections for this department are made two months in advance of publication. 

Please send all solutions direct to the chairman of the committee. 

MANAGING EDITOR. 


ALGEBRA. 


When this issue was made up, solutions had been received for 403-4-5-—7-9 
and 410. Solutions of 406 and 408 are desired. 


413. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 
Apply Euler’s transformation to show that 


1 + Qe + 327? + 423 + B2zt +t... = ee 
(Bromwicu, Theory of Infinite Series, p. 62, ex. 20.) 
414. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 
Prove by means of an example that one of the series 
o 1 o 61 
1 Ck’ Ral c—-1’? © + 0,1, 


may be divergent while the other is convergent. 


415. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 
Show that 


2 


1 1 1 1 
prRetRt At Ae 


(Bromwicu, Infinite Series, p. 187; and also p. 452, ex. 7, (ili)). 
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416. Proposed by C. E. FLANAGAN, Wheeling, Va. 
The sides of a given rectangle are a and J, in which a rectangle is to be inscribed one of whose 
sides isc. Find the other side, using Euler’s rule for quartics. 


417. Proposed by A. J. RICHARDSON, Marquette, Mich. 
Required to reduce the quartic 


z+ pvr+ qx +r=0 
(x? + k)? = [(2k — p)a + (2k — QP, 


wherein k is the solution of a certain cubic. Hence, express the solution of the given quartic 
in terms of p, gq, r, and k. 


to the form 


GEOMETRY. 


When this issue was made up, solutions had been received for 434-5-6 and 
439. Solutions of 432-3 and 441-2-3 are desired. 


441. Proposed by H. E. TREFETHEN, Colby College. 
In the triangle ABC find the locus of all points at which the sides AB, AC subtend equal angles. 


442, Proposed by J. B. SMITH, Hampden-Sidney, Va. 

If any three straight lines, AD, BE, CF, be drawn from the corners of the triangle ABC to the 
opposite sides, a, b, c, they will enclose an area. If A, A” be the areas of the triangles ABC, DEF 
show that 

Au (AF -BD+-CE —AE+CD- BFY 
A (ab — CE- CD)(bc — AE - AF)(ca — BF - BD)’ 
where the signs of the factors are to be determined by the following rule: Each segment being 


measured from one of the corners of the triangle ABC, along one of the sides, is to be regarded as 
positive or negative according as it is drawn towards or from the other corner in that side. 


443. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 

A quadrilateral of any shape whatever is divided by a transversal into two quadrilaterals. 
The diagonals of the original figure and those of the two resulting (smaller) figures are then drawn. 
Show that their three points of intersection are collinear. 


CALCULUS. 


When this issue was made up, solutions had been received for 346-7-9 and 
351-4-6-7. Solutions of 332-5, 340—-5-8 and 352-3-5 are desired. A complete 
solution of 339 is also desired. 

363. Proposed by B. F. FINKEL, Drury College. 


The axis of a right prism whose cross-section is a regular polygon of n sides coincides with the 
diameter of a sphere of radius R. Find the surface of the sphere included within the prism. 


364. Proposed by EMMA GIBSON, Drury College. 
Solve the differential equation 


(ap — y)? = a(1 + p*)(2? + y*)3, = where p = dy/dz. 


365. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


Show that the area inclosed by each of the following three curves is equal to that of the circle 
of radius a; viz., a’. 
(1) ax? = (2a — y), 


(2) / a — 2 = (y — mx’)?, 


(3) (cy + + ba?)? = 23(a? — 2’). 
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MECHANICS. 


When this issue was made up, solutions had been received for 285-8-9 and 
292. Solutions of 266, 268, 269, 271 to 275, inclusive, and 277 to 279 inclusive 
are desired. 


293. Proposed by B. F. FINKEL, Drury College. 

A man of weight W stands on smooth ice; prove that if, when he gradually parts his legs, 
kept straight, with his feet in contact with the ice, the pressure of his feet on the ice be constant, 
his head will descend with uniform acceleration; and that, if f be the acceleration of his head, when 
his feet exert no pressure on the ice, their pressure on the ice, were f’ the acceleration of his head, 


would be equal to f of W. 


(From Watton’s Problems in Theoretical Mechanics.) 


294. Proposed by EMMA GIBSON, Drury College. 
A sphere, revolving about a diameter and not acted on by any extraneous force, expands 
symmetrically; prove that its vis viva varies inversely as its moment of inertia about a diameter. 


NUMBER THEORY. 
When this issue was made up, solutions had been received for 206-7, 210, 
213. Solutions of 192 and 196 are desired. 


215. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 
Find one or more values of » such that a polygon of n sides shall have the number of its 
diagonals equal to the cube of an integer. 


216. Proposed by ELIJAH SWIFT, Princeton, N. J. 
If p is a prime > 8, show that weer 1a = 0 (mod 7”), where 1/a = 2, if aw =1 (mod p?) 


217. Proposed by E. T. BELL, Seattle, Wash. 

(i) If r is a prime greater than 2, and p = 2¢r + 1 is prime, the only solution, when n is 
greater than 2, of x” — y7 = p,isn =3,% = 2,y =1. 

(ii) The only primes that are simultaneously of the forms 4k + 1 and 3" — 2” are 1 and 5. 

(iii) Generalize (ii). 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 


ALGEBRA. 
385. Proposed by J. F. LAWRENCE, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Show that if p is prime and > 3, (2p)! — 2 - p!p! is divisible by p'. 
SoLution By Exiau Swirt, Princeton, N. J. 

Dividing the above expression by 2p-p! we have to show that 
(1) (2p — 1)(2p — 2)(2p — 3)---2p — (p— 1) - @— J)! 
is divisible by p’. 

Consider the polynomial P(#) = (2 — 1)(# — 2)(a — 3)---(@—p+1)! Hf 
this is expanded in powers of 2, we obtain an expression of the form 

gp t —_ Ayx?~ + Ax? - see - Ap—3t” — Ap—2% +- Ay-1; 


1 See BacuMANN, Niedere Zahlentheorie, p. 155. I have changed signs, but evidently the same 
results hold. 
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where 


A=1+2434---4+p-1 
Ag = 1241-34 --- $234 --- + (p—2H(p— 1) 


Ap-1 = 1-2-3-+-(p — 1). 


It is proved by Bachmann that each of these A’s, except A>p-1, is divisible by p. 

Obviously, from the expression of P(x) in factor form P(p) = (p — 1)! It 
follows that P(p) — (p — 1)! = p?* — Ap? ?+ --- + Apsp? — Apop = 0. 
If then A,~3 is divisible by p, Ap-2 will be divisible by p?. If » = 3, however, 
A,—3 = 1, or rather there is no A,—-3, and our reasoning breaks down. 

Now expand (1). We shall evidently have P(2p) — (p — 1)! = (2p)? — 
A;(2p)?-? + --- + Ap_3(2p)? — Apo(2p). But A>z~-3 is divisible by p, and 
Ay» by p*. Therefore, (1) is divisible by p*, and (2p)! — 2-plp! by p®. 

398. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 


In the equation 23 + ax + 8 = 0, @ is an integer divisible by p? and @ is an integer divisible 
by p, p being a prime number. Prove that 8 is divisible by p? if the equation is reducible. 


SOLUTION BY ELMER SCHUYLER, Brooklyn, New York. 

Let (@? + le+ m)(a@+n) = 2? + ax+ 8. Then since a = p% and 8 = pr, 
l=—n; m—n?= pt; mn = pr. Hence, m = pr/n and pr/n — n? = pt, or 
pr — n? = pnt. Consequently, n is divisible by p and n = ps, since n clearly 
is an integer. Whence pr — p*s? = p'st or r/p? = st — 8°. Hence, we have 
B = p*(st — 8°). 

Also solved by B. Lipsy, G. W. Hartwetz, A. M. Harpine, and Exisan Swirt. 


399. Proposed by W. H. BUSSEY, University of Minnesota. 
A borrows from B $1,500 and pays back $34 a month for 63 months. If the last payment 
closes the account, what rate of interest has A been paying. 


SOLUTION BY GEO. W. Hartweui, Hamline University. 


This problem is equivalent to the following: B pays A $1,500 for an annuity of 
$34 per month to run 63 months. What is the rate realized? 
Let r = the annual rate. Then r/12 = the monthly rate. Hence, 


r \683 
(1+5) — 1] 


tT 
12 


, 62 ‘a 61 
s4(1+35) +34(1+5) 4.6.4 34 = 34 = 1,500, 


or the total number of dollars realized. 
Solving this equation by the usual method, we find r = 14.31 per cent. 


Also solved by G. Y.Sasnow, ALBERT R. Naver, WitLt1aAM Cuiium, W. C. Exxts, and Cuiir- 
ForD N. MILLs. 


400. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 
Sum the series 1 + 27 + 32? + 473 + ---, 
(Bromwicnu, Infinite Series, p. 129, ex. 1.) 
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I. Sotution By Gro. W. Hartwett, Hamline University. 


Let 
S= 1+ 2e-+ 3¢’+ 4¢°4+ .--- 
Then 
Qd—-aS=1it+etert+eAtet+..-. =, for -i<e«<+l 
Hence 
sal 
~ (1 — 2)?" 


II. Sotution py Exiwan Swirt, Princeton University. 


The series converges for — 1 < « < + 1 and may be integrated in the open 
interval — 1 to + 1. 


Then { S(x)dxe = a+ 2?-+ a3 + ---, which is equal to i Differ- 


1 , , 
ai»: as the sum of the given series. 


(1 


III. Sotutrion sy J. Brooxs Smira, Hampden Sidney, Va. 


entiating this, we obtain 


The following solution is given by CHARLES Smrtu, Treatise on Algebra, ex. 1, 
p. 413. 
Sn = 1+ 2a+ 8a? + 408 + +++ + (n+ 1)2”, 


(—2?=1— 2+ 2’. 
1 — 2) Say = 1a 4n- 2n4+ D14+ at Dar 


(all the other terms vanishing on account of the identity, 


k—22(k—-1)+k—-2=0). 


Hence, 


Hence 
(1 — 2)*Snu = 1 — (nt 2)a™!* + (n+ Ia”; 
whence 
y= 1 (n+ 2)a™™! — (n+ Lan? 
me _ — x) (1 — 2)? 
When n = ©, Sz41 = S2qoaf ze f° r—-l<e¢<+41. 


Solved in various other ways by Ermer Scuuyruer, B. Lipsy, Horace Onson, F. M. 
Morean, A. L. McCarty, C. Hornune, A. M. Harpine, Ciirrorp N. Miizs, H. C. Fremsrsr, 
Oscar SCHMIEDEL, and A. G. Caris. 

A solution of 396 was received from Exisan Swirt too late for credit in the last issue. 


GEOMETRY. 


428 Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 

On a given chord of a circle as a base construct a right triangle with vertex outside of the 
circle such that its hypotenuse shall be bisected by its point of intersection with the circle. Are 
ruler and compasses sufficient to construct a triangle whose hypotenuse shall be thus divided in 
any ratio whatever? 
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SoLuTION By Emma M. Grpson, Drury College. 


The ruler and compasses are sufficient to construct a triangle whose hypote- 
nuse shall be divided in any ratio as m:n, according to the conditions of the 
problem. 


For let AB be the given chord. From A draw any line as AH and from A 
lay off AK = mand KH = n. Then connect B and H and draw KI parallel to 
HB and intersecting AB in I. At J erect a perpendicular to AB intersecting the 
circle in D. Join A and D by a straight line and produce it until it meets a 
perpendicular erected at Bin C. Then the right triangle ABC has its hypotenuse, 
AC, divided at D in the ratio of m:n. 

For in the similar triangles ATK and ABH, AI : IB = m: nand in the similar 
triangles ABC and AID, AI: IB = AD: DC. Hence, AD: DC = m:n. 

When m = n, D bisects the hypotenuse. 

Also solved by Cuirrorp N. Miuus, F. M. Moraan, C. Hornune, Horace Onson, and 8. W. 
REAVES. 

429. Proposed by JOHN A. BIGBEE, Little Rock, Ark. 

In the trihedral angle V-ABC, the face angle AVB is bisected by the straight line VD. 


Is it true that the angle DVC is less than, equal to, or greater than, half the sum of the angles 
AVC and BVC, according as Z CVD is less than, equal to, or greater than 90°? 


Sotution By A. M. Harpine, University of Arkansas. 


dd) ZCVD< 90°. (Fig. 1.) Take VA = VB. Join A and B. Let this 
line cut the bisector of Z AVB at D. Through D pass a plane perpendicular to 


Fia. 3. 
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VD cutting VC at C. Produce CD to P making DC = DP. Draw the lines 
AP, BP, and VP. From this construction it easily follows that Z BVC = 
ZPVA and ZCVP=2ZCVD. But ZCVP<2ZAVC+ ZPVA. Hence 
ZCVD <4(Z AVC+ Z BVOC). 

(2) ZCVD> 90°. (Fig. 2.) Produce CV through V and draw plane ABC" 
as in (1). Then 2 ZC'VD < Z AVC’+ Z BVC’ by (1). Hence 2(180° — 
Z C’'VD) > 180° — Z AVC’ + 180° — Z BVC’ or Z CVD > 3(Z AVC + 
Z BVOC). 

(3) Z CVD = 90°. (Fig. 3.) In this case the plane through AB is par- 
allel to VC. Draw a plane MNV through VD perpendicular to VC and cut by 
planes BVC and AVC in the lines MV and NV respectively. It can be easily 
shown that Z MVB = Z NVA. Hence 


ZAVC+ Z BVC = 180° 


and 


LCVD =34(Z AVC + Z BVOC). 
Also solved by B. Lippy, F. M. Moraan, and Gro. W. HartweE tu. 


CALCULUS. 


338. Proposed by RICHARD LOCHNER, Philadelphia, Pa. 

An elliptical field has a major axis of 100 feet and a minor axis of 10 feet. A cow is tethered 
at the end of the major axis and another at the end of the minor axis. If each cow can graze 
over half the field, how long is the rope of each? What is the area of the portion over which the 
cows can graze in common? 


SotutTion By B. F. Frnxet, Drury College. 
The central equation of the elliptic field is 
a2 y’ 
a 
Let 1; be the length of rope by which one cow is tethered at the point Ai, the 
right-hand extremity of the major axis. The equation of the circle over which 
this cow can browse is (2 — a)?+ y?= 7°. The codrdinates of the point of 
intersection, P:, of this circle with the ellipse are 
_( [@-—vbt+ Pe — 3B] 
(Mm, m1) = a Cs ) 
Vb4 + 12(a? — B*) — D(a? — Br? — a®(at + 54) 
nn | ns 


1. 


The area common to the ellipse and the circle is 


y, OYA p2—y2 
area = 2 { { dxdy 
0 a—Nn 7r2—Yy2 


= ON wo 8 ne an ’ y" 2 a? Pept 
=2| ¢ 44 yw + 5 sin 7 ay’ +5 Wr yw + x sin , iP 


which, by the conditions of the problem, = $zab. 
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Substituting the value of y; in this equation, we have an equation in r. At 
the cost of great labor, this equation can be solved, by trial, to any degree of 
accuracy. 


In a similar manner, the area over which a cow tethered at B can graze, 
may be found. Let the codrdinates of the points of intersection, Ps, be (x, ye). 
The length of the radius, BP., may be found to any desired degree of accuracy, 
as above. When this is found a, and y, become known. 

Then to find the area common to the two circles and the ellipse we have only 
to perform the following integration, 


Nre2—(y—b)2 (ajb)No2—y2 
I f dxdy + in {- dady, 
a— nlp 2—y2 a Ni r2—y2 
where y3 is the ordinate of P3. 


The case when the circle whose center is B cuts the ellipse in four points, 
would require still more labor. 


343. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


Show that the envelope of the system of circles whose radii are the ordinates of an ellipse is a. 
concentric ellipse having the same minor axis as the given ellipse. 


SoLuTion BY I. A. BARRETT and F. C. Reisuer, University of Chicago. 


Choose the axes so that the equation of the ellipse is in the form 
2 yf? 
ata! 
Since the radii of the circles are to be ordinates of the ellipse, we have 
2 
(X— a+ =F @— 2, (1) 


where (X, Y) are running coérdinates of the circle. 
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Differentiating (1) with respect to 2, we have 
b2 


A — & = Ge. (2) 


Solving (1) and (2) simultaneously, we obtain 


ba? 


az 2 
whi ate] +P <"- apm 


Reducing, we have 
e y? 
2tet Rpt 
a* + b b 
This is an ellipse with same minor axis as original ellipse. 
Also solved by Frank C. Moors, H. C. Frrmster, and the PRoposEr. 


MECHANICS. 
281. Proposed by Cc. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


ABC is a triangle inscribed in a circle, center O, and L, M, N, are the centers of gravity of the 
sectors AOB, BOC, COA. Show that 
AB , BC ,CA 


OL ‘om * on ~°™ 


SoLution By S. W. Reaves, University of Oklahoma. 
The well-known formula for the center of gravity of a sector of a circle gives 


rsn3AOB AB 


4 
"= 3" angle AOB~ 3 z C" 


Hence 47 =3 ZC. Similarly, ae = 3 Z A, and re = 3 ZB. Adding, 


AB , BC CA CA 
OL 'OM' ON 
Also solved by A. M. Harpine, Coarues E. Horne, P. PeNatver, B. Lippy, EuMer Scuvuyr- 


LER, WALTER C. Exits, Ricuarp Morris, H. C. Frrmstsr, J. B. Smita, J. W. Corson, F. C. 
Reisuer, and I. A. BARRET. 


=3(ZA+t 2Z2B4+240= 


282. Proposed by R. P. LOCHNER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A car weighing 10 tons (2,240 lbs. each) attains a speed of 15 miles an hour from rest in 24 
seconds, during which it covers 100 yards. If the space-average of the resistances is 30 lbs. per ton, 
find the average horse-power used to drive the car. (Morwury’s Mechanics for Engineers, p. 66.) 


SoLUTION By J. W. Cxiawson, Collegeville, Pa. 


m »v — 


Force (Ibs.) required if there were no friction = q 7 x5 ~- == 641 lbs. 


approximately. 
Force (lbs.) required to overcome friction = 300 lbs. Total force acting is 
therefore 941 lbs. 
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Power applied = =o = 11,762 ft. lbs. per sec. = 21 H.P. (approx.). 


283. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


The maximum length of a certain chain which can be suspended from one end without breaking 
is 2. Itis desired to form a catenary with a length 21/k of the chain, the points of support being a 
distance d apart, in the same horizontal line. Show that the maximum value of d is 


at ae 41/2 Ga)" 
y Mk 1)1/2 log God . 


SoLtution BY A. M. Harprine, University of Arkansas. 


Let w = weight per unit length. Then wi = maximum tension the chain 
will stand. 

The tension at the point of support is given by 7 sin @ = ws where s = one- 
half the length of the chain and 6 is the angle that the tangent to the catenary at 
that point makes with the z-axis. 


If we put 7 = wil and s = I/k we find sin@ = 1/k. But tan@ = 4(e7” — e4) 
where c is the distance along the Y-axis from the origin to the catenary. 
Hence we have 


1 
4 (et _ e (420) _ Vici . 
From this equation we obtain 
k+1\: 


We have also the intrinsic equation of the catenary s = c tan 6, from which we 
obtain 


Whence 
aa, fk +1\3 


Also solved by J. W. Couson. 


NUMBER THEORY. 


189. Proposed by V. M. SPUNAR, Chicago, Illinois. 


If p and p; = 2” — 1 are primes, then are the numbers of the sequence pi; = 2? — 1, 
po = 291 — 1, ps = 272 — 1, +++, Pn = 2Pa-1 — 1 all primes? 
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Remarks BY R. D. CarmicHarz, Indiana University. 


If the conjecture stated in this problem is true it is highly desirable to have 
a proof of it. It would be a significant contribution to the theory of prime num- 
bers; for the theorem so obtained would afford a means of recursion by which 
a sequence of indefinitely increasing prime numbers could be written out con- 
secutively. No such tool has yet been invented. Euler and Legendre sought 
in vain for analytical expressions which would serve just this purpose. Fermat 
believed, though he confessed that he was unable to prove, that he had found 
such an analytical expression in 


2’n + 1, 


Euler pointed out the error of this opinion by showing that 641 is a factor of 
this number for the case n = 5. 

From these historical facts one is led to suppose that the proof of the conjecture 
of this problem is probably difficult, in case the conjecture is true; if the conjec- 
ture is false, that would be shown by means of an example. The numbers to 
be dealt with, however, are so large that the construction of such an example 
(in case it exists) would perhaps be very tedious. 


Note. A number of incorrect solutions of problem 198 have been received. Will our con- 
tributors please give it a more careful consideration? It is very probably not easy to solve. 
EDITORS. 


199. Proposed by R. P. LOCHNER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Find three integral squares, such that the sum of every two of them shall be a square.— 
Alsop’s Algebra, 3d edition (Philadelphia, 1859), p. 296, Ex. 13. 


SoLuTION BY ArTEMAS Martin, Washington, D. C. 


Let 2”, y? and 2? be the required squares; then we must have 


e+y=o,’?+2=0, 7+2= 0, (1, 2, 3) 
2 M2 2 M2 
Assume y = Sena 2= a ; then (1) and (2) are satisfied and 
(3) becomes, after striking out common square factors, 
p*(m® — 2)? + m2(p? — 02)? = 0, (4) 
which may be otherwise written 
mp*(m* + p") — 4min’p? -- n(m? + p*) = 0; (5) 
and (5) will be a square when 
m + p? = 4n?. (6) 
2n(72 — 8? 4 ; . 
Put m = ea, p= a i then (6) is satisfied. Take r = 2, s = 1, and 


6n Sn 11a O9X 
we havem =~, P=ES Y= G2 = BO° Now take « = 240 and we have 


y = 44, ¢ = 117, the least numbers known. 
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The numbers given by Alsop (528, 5796, 6325) are much larger, and same as 
found by Bonnycastle in his Introduction to Algebra published in London more 
than 100 years ago. 


For other solutions, see Mathematical Magazine, Vol. II, No. 11 (Dec., 1898), pp. 214-16; also, 
the Normal Monthly, Vol. III, No. 10 (Millersville, Pa., June, 1876), p. 119. 
Also solved by C. E. GITHENS. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 
Epitep By R. D. CARMICHAEL. 


QUESTION. 
11. In our courses of study is it desirable to give more consideration to vector analysis? 
What topics should be included in a first treatment of this subject? 
REPLY. 


6. In what ways and to what extent will the teaching of mathematics and the content of the 
curriculum probably be affected by the increasing demand for vocational training? 


I. Remarks By W. T. Stratton, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


There is a demand today for the practical in education. Every subject that 
is to remain in our curriculum must do so by showing that it has a real place in 
the lives of the people. The demand for vocational training will affect both the 
teaching of mathematics and the content of the curriculum to a very marked 
degree. 

Every new teacher in our high schools has a tendency to teach the topics that 
were taught to him, and in the same way as he was instructed. Only the unusual 
man will break away from this practice. So the change in teaching and the 
vocational attitude toward the subject must find a place in the colleges and 
universities before they will permeate into all the schools. As long as the former 
turn out men and women grounded in the belief that the chief reason for the study 
of mathematics is in its disciplinary value for the intellect the high schools will 
in general follow the old traditional course. ‘The change in teaching, it seems to 
me, will come principally from a change of attitude of the teachers toward the 
subject. The teachers will come to look upon the subject from the social point 
of view, that is, they will not only teach the mathematical computations and 
methods of argumentation, but they will also give the subject a social setting; 
they will show to the students the place in society at which the particular topic 
under consideration has its direct applications. 

The kind of training ‘college men and women have had in the past has not 
fitted them for work in the vocational schools. Until the normal schools and 
colleges give vocational subjects, and train the teachers from the vocational point 
of view, nothing but poorly taught vocational mathematics can be expected in 
the high schools. I do not mean that the class room instruction will be essen- 
tially changed, but that there will be a closer correlation of the mathematics 
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work with that of the other departments, and that the pupils will be brought 
into contact with real problems and not the mere.statements of problems. Nor 
do I believe that it will ever be practicable in high school mathematics for teachers 
to take their classes into the laboratories or workshops and there work on a series 
of experiments so planned as to present the problems which the pupils will then 
be required to solve. It appears that there are many possibilities along this line 
that have never been realized, but it does not seem that one of the chief aims in 
mathematical instruction can best be served in this way. Mathematics consists 
of a system of knowledge which demands logical thinking for its mastery; and 
the number and variety of problems that will come up in this laboratory work will 
not be great enough to give the requisite experience in thinking. 

The advent of vocational training into the secondary schools will probably 
bring about a closer study of the needs of the pupils. ‘They will not be required 
to take a year and a half of algebra and a course in plane and solid geometry 
irrespective of the length of time they will likely spend in school or of the voca- 
tions for which they are preparing. Efforts are being put forth to make the 
courses such that if it becomes necessary for the pupils to leave school at the close 
of any term their work in mathematics will be of such a nature as to be of value 
to them. The amount and the character of the mathematics for students who 
are expecting to attend college will likely not be lessened. In the larger industrial 
centers the tendency will be to widen the scope of subjects, that is, along with 
the traditional algebra and geometry the most practical parts of trigonometry 
and a course in applied mathematics summarizing and vitalizing the subjects 
learned will make up the course. In the agricultural high schools the course in 
mathematics will likely be shortened and a course in applied arithmetic and 
courses in algebra and geometry, which emphasize the most practical phases of 
interest to the farmer, will replace the present courses. The course for the girls 
in the different schools will also probably be shortened, and the subjects of arith- 
metic, algebra, and geometry will be treated along with the applications of a 
kind that will be of most interest and value to them. 

The high school in all its courses will probably give more consideration to the 
special needs of the pupils than to their preparation for college. The colleges 
will require fifteen units of work with very few limitations. Thus the small 
schools will be free to offer courses best fitted for the students in their particular 
localities and at the same time give the training requisite for admission to college. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FLORIAN CaAJORI. 


In H. Weber’s Kleines Lehrbuch der Algebra, 1912, the same proof of the sim- 
plicity of the alternating group of degree n, n + 4, appears twice, on pages 215 
and 373 respectively. 
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The lectures on recent advances in physics, delivered by Professor Volterra 
at Clark University in September, 1909, were published in the double number of 
the Archiv der Mathematik und Phystk which appeared February 17, 1914. 


It is proposed to erect a monument in memory of P. 8. Laplace at his birth- 
place, Beaumont-en-Auge, France. The money to defray the expense 1s to be 
raised by international subscription. The firm, M. Gauthier-Villars, Paris, 
France, has offered to receive subscriptions for this purpose. 


The part of the Encyclopédie des Sciences Mathématiques dated December 238, 
1913, is devoted to Projective Geometry (148 pages) and to Configurations (17 
pages). Among the new parts announced in press is the rest of the article on 
Calculus of Variations, and an article on the Developments of Hydrodynamics. 
Tribune publique 23 is inserted in the present part. 


Florian Cajori, of Colorado College, will attend the Napier Tercentenary 
Celebration next July in Edinburgh, and will present a historical paper on that 
occasion. He will spend the summer in Great Britain and later travel on the 
Continent. In the fall of 1915 he will resume his work at Colorado College. 


The January, 1914, issue of the Irish Journal of Education contains a further 
instalment of the Report of the National (American) Committee of Fifteen on 
Geometry Syllabus, embracing that part of the historical introduction which 
refers to England. The whole report is to be printed in the Journal by permission 
of the Committee. 


Professor L. C. Karpinski, of the University of Michigan, held an Institute 
on Arithmetic before the Toledo, Ohio, Teachers’ Association during the week of 
March 2-7, 1914. His lectures were mostly to the grade teachers, but one was 
given to the high school teachers. His underlying purpose was to emphasize 
the practical side of arithmetic. 


The courses in mathematics to be given at the summer session of the University 
of Michigan, June 26 to August 21, 1914, include plane geometry, solid geometry, 
elementary algebra, trigonometry, college algebra, analytic geometry, geometry 
and algebra (teachers’ course), calculus (two courses), theory of finance, insurance, 
and statistics, history of mathematics, differential equations, projective geometry, 
theory of functions, infinite series and products, the theory of potential, advanced 
calculus. The members of the regular staff offering these courses are professors 
Beman, Mark ey, and Forp, assistant professors BRADSHAW and KARPINSKI, 
and instructors Poor, H1inpEBRANDT, ForsytH, and MILLER. 

The following courses in mathematics will be offered during the Summer 
session of Dartmouth College, July 6 to August 15, 1914: In addition to ele- 
mentary college courses,—by Professor PrrcHeEr, principles of calculus; by Pro- 
fessor Bruu, solid analytic geometry, advanced aspects of elementary geometry 
(the latter intended primarily for teachers); by Dr. Moraan, higher geometry, 
the teaching of elementary algebra. 


The University of Illinois announces a course of lectures on General Analysis 
by Professor Fréchet of the University of Poitiers, France. The course will 
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consist of four lectures per week throughout both semesters of 1914-15. Pro- 
fessor Fréchet is recognized as one of the leaders in this field of mathematics 
and through his publications has contributed largely to its literature. 


The Illinois chapter of the Society of Sigma Xi held a regular meeting on 
April 15 at which Mr. A. O. MacGillivray spoke on “Spiders and their spinning 
work.” 


The Spring quarter gathering of the Society of Sigma Xi at the University of 
Chicago was held on Tuesday, May 19. The after-dinner speaker was Dr. Ira 
Remsen, President Emeritus of Johns Hopkins University, whose subject was 
“Reminiscences of Sylvester and Rowland.” 


The Harvard University Press announces the early publication of “The 
Hyperbolic Functions of Complex Variables”? by Professor A. E. Kennelly. 


Professor David Eugene Smith, of the Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will attend the Napier tercentenary celebration at Edinburgh, next July, and 
will present a historical paper on that occasion. 


Professor H. Andoyer, of the University of Paris, announces that he has 
completed for somewhat later publication the calculation of tables giving to 
fifteen decimal places the natural values of the sines, tangents, and secants of 
angles up to 90 degrees, in steps of ten seconds. 


At Columbia University leaves of absence have been granted to Professor T. 
S. Fiske for the first half year and to Professor H. B. Mitchell for the second half 
year of 1914-1915. 


At a recent meeting of the New York section of the Association of the 
Teachers of Mathematics of the Middle States and Maryland, addresses were 
delivered by Professor C. J. Keyser on ‘ The human worth of rigorous thinking ” 
and by Professor H. E. Hawkes on “ How can we teach our pupils in geometry 
to think? ” 


The Fifty-Second Annual Convention of the National Education Association 
will be held in St. Paul, Minn., July 4-11, 1914. The meetings of the National 
Council will begin on Saturday, July 4. Educational Sunday will be observed on 
July 5, and the general sessions will open on July 6. 


In L’ Enseignement Mathematique for January, 1914, N. Gennimatas proves 
that a Heronian triangle, that is a triangle such that the area is a rational function 
of the sides, is always similar to a triangle whose sides may be written in the form: 
a=v+y,b=(1+ ya, e= (1+ 2)(y?— 2), the area of the latter being 
equal to cry. 

“Memorabilia Mathematica or the Philomath’s Quotation Book” is a 
volume by Dr. R. E. Moritz of the University of Washington, just published by 
the Macmittan Company. The following topics are discussed in the twenty- 
one chapters: definitions and object of mathematics, the nature of mathematics, 
estimates of mathematics, the value of mathematics, the teaching of mathematics, 
study and research in mathematics, modern mathematics, the mathematician, 
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mathematics as a fine art, mathematics as a language, mathematics and logic, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, the calculus and allied topics, the fundamental 
concepts of time and space, paradoxes and curiosities. 


In Science for April 24, 1914, Professor C. N. Moore, of the University of 
Cincinnati, calls attention to an address by Professor Thorndike, of Columbia 
University, before the Cincinnati Schoolmasters’ Club in which some sweeping 
statements in regard to the educational value of mathematics are made. As 
against these statements, Professor Moore recalls the article of Professor Keyser, 
head of the department of mathematics at Columbia University, published in 
Science for December 5, 1913, on “The human worth of rigorous thinking.” It 
is well worth while for all friends of mathematics to consider carefully the claims 
set forth by both of these writers. 


On April 14, 1914, there was celebrated at the University of Palermo the 
thirtieth anniversary of the foundation of the Circolo Matematico of Palermo. 
On that occasion a gold medal was presented to G. B. Guccia, the founder of the 
society and of its organ, the Rendicontt. As the society is international, the co- 
operation of mathematicians of all countries was invited. The local committee 


of arrangements consisted of Professors M. Albeggiani, F. Raffaele, G. Bagnera, 
G. Pitré, A. Venturi, M. Gebbia and M. de Franchis. 


The interest taken in Italy in the four hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Tartaglia is made evident by the notices appearing in the daily press. La 
Tritbuna in Rome printed on February 9 a long notice of Tartaglia, written by the 
engineer V. Tonni-Bazza, who has made a special study of the life and works of 
the sixteenth century algebraist. Antonio Favaro of the University of Padua 
has published several articles about Tartaglia in technical journals. 


The February issue of Ists, the new journal on the history of science, 
edited by George Sarton and published in Belgium, completes the first volume. 
It is a substantial volume of 824 pages. The last number contains the following 
articles on mathematics: “Les tendances actuelles de l’histoire des mathé- 
matiques” by the editor, “Le glorie matematiche della Granbretagna”’ by Gino 
Loria, “The origin of Cauchy’s conceptions of a definite integral and the con- 
tinuity of a function” by Philip E. B. Jourdain. The international character of 
the journal is indicated by the fact that the three contributors just named 
have written in French, Italian and English. A fourth original article is in 
German, by Ernst Bloch, on “Die chemischen Theorien bei Descartes und den 
Cartesianern.” 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was celebrated February 21. At the end of the present academic 
year, the college will place its work, with but one exception, on a graduate basis. 
According to the Columbia University Quarterly, ‘the normal schools supply the 
rank and file of teachers of the common schools; the state universities, through 
their departments of education, are equipping the rank and file of the teachers of 
the secondary schools. There remains however the preparation of the super- 
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visors and administrators in these fields and the equipping of the teaching staffs 
of all these professional faculties. It is to these fields, then, that Teachers 
College prepares to confine itself... .” 


Beginning with January 1, 1914, the Zectschrift fiir mathematischen und natur- 
wissenschaftlichen Unterricht is being edited by H. Schotten, W. Lietzmann and 
E. Grimsehl. Heretofore it was edited by H. Schotten alone. B. G. Teubner 
continues to publish this journal. In the third number of Vol. 45, W. Lietzmann 
makes a report on the teaching of the differential and integral calculus in ober- 
realschulen, realgymnasien and gymnasien at the present time. The calculus 
is taught in most of these schools, but is developed with less rigor than in uni- 
versity courses. The use of the derivative predominates over that of the differ- 
ential. There is little fusion of the differential and integral calculus, the latter 
being taken up only in part or neglected altogether. The introduction of the 
calculus into these schools is generally looked upon as a step forward, in spite of 
the lack of codrdination of the courses with the university courses. As Klein 
says, the present is a period of transition. One of the vital questions is the degree 
of rigor with which the subject should be developed in these schools. 


The earlier and wider introduction of the calculus receives attention also in 
England. In the December, 1913, number of the Mathematical Gazette, C. S. 
Jackson gives the first instalment of a paper, entitled “The Calculus as an item 
in school mathematics,” which he read before the London branch of the Mathe- 
matical Association. Twenty-five years ago only a few of the best students took 
up calculus; skill in manipulation was overemphasized, applications were 
neglected. More recent demands made by physicists and engineers have led to 
a cleavage in the modes of initiating boys into the calculus. “The rigorist puts 
minute logical precision first—the practical man asks us to dwell on the utility 
of the calculus. Of the two the rigorist, in relation to the schoolboy, is by far 
the more astray. . . . We as teachers are just learning that you cannot teach 
people to generalize by throwing ready-made generalizations at them—that a 
grip on the concrete facts must precede a critical analysis of them—that there is 
no worse mistake than to jump before you come to the fence.” Jackson’s aim is 
expressed by himself as follows: “It is the object of this paper to argue that in 
broad outline there is one way—one fairly definite sequence—to which the teach- 
ing of the subject ought with variations to conform.” In the part of his paper 
thus far published he enters upon a description of the preliminary work. 


The following courses in mathematics will be offered at the Summer session 
of the University of Chicago, June 15 to August 28, 1914: By Professor G. A. 
Buiss, plane analytic geometry, and metric differential geometry; by Professor 
D. R. Curtiss, differential calculus, and functions of a complex variable; by 
Professor L. E. Dickson, theory of equations, theory of invariants (1st term), 
and linear algebra (2d term); by Professor Kurt Laves, analytic mechanics, 
and observatory practice; by Professor A. C. Lunn, geometrical optics, and 
electron theory of electromagnetism; by Professor C. N. Moors, college algebra, 
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and integral calculus; by Professor E. H. Moors, solid analytic geometry (1st 
term), and integral equations in general analysis (1st term); by Professor F. R. 
Movtron, problem of three bodies; by Professor G. W. Myers, teaching of ele- 
mentary school mathematics, and teaching of secondary school mathematics; 
by Professor H. E. Staveut, plane trigonometry, and elliptic integrals; by 
Professor J. W. A. Youne, college geometry, and critical review of secondary 
mathematics. Also private reading and research in both pure and applied 
mathematics is conducted for advanced students. The mathematics club, 
consisting of all instructors and advanced students in mathematics and mathe- 
matical astronomy, meets weekly for discussion of research and pedagogic 
questions. 


At the recent meeting of the Ohio Association of Mathematics and Science 
Teachers, a number of teachers of mathematics discussed the advisability of 
forming a mathematics section under the Ohio Academy of Sciences. Another 
suggestion was that the group of teachers concerned petition the council of the 
American Mathematical Society, of which many of them are members, for per- 
mission to organize a Junior Section of the Society for the purpose of conducting 
meetings at which papers of less formal character and of more direct bearing on 
mathematical teaching than is usual at regular meetings of the Society could be 
presented and discussed. Such meetings would be of value both to those who 
find it too expensive and inconvenient to attend regular meetings of the Society 
as now constituted, and to those whose interests lie chiefly in the field of mathe- 
matical teaching. It was further suggested that notices and reports might be 
published in the AMeRtcaN MatHematicat Montaty, and that this journal might 
be made an official organ of such junior sections in case the plan were eventually 
recognized and approved by the Society. 


Erratum.—In Professor Roever’s article in the December, 1918, issue, the 
last sentence at the bottom of page 303 should be modified to read as follows: 
“This is an element in which a plane through the vertex and perpendicular to 
the internal bisector of the angle P,PP, (Fig. 3) cuts the conical roof.” 


THE 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF CONICS UNDER GIVEN CONDITIONS. 
By B. M. WOODS, University of California. 


The following discussion treats by synthetic methods the matter presented 
by Professor M. W. Haskell! in a paper of the same title, where the treatment 1s 
for the most part analytic. 


Section I. Conics DEFINED BY Five Points or BY Five TANGENTS. 


TheoremI. The eight vertices of two quadrangles with the same diagonal triangle 
ltée on a conte. 


Fig. 1. 


Consider a point Q (Fig. 1) and Its polar q with respect to a given conic y. 
If a point BR is selected on q, its polar r passes through @ and cuts q in a point S, 
whose polar s is the line QR. A self-polar triangle QRS is thus determined. 
1 Bulletin of the Amer. Math. Soc., 2d Series, Vol. XI, No. 5, pp. 268-273. 
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If now an arbitrary ray QK be drawn through Q, cutting the conic in K and 
L, and the rays KR and LR be drawn intersecting the conic in M and N re- 
spectively, the ray QN will pass through M. For, by the fundamental properties 
of the polar, Q, K, W, L are four harmonic points.1_ QN cuts the four harmonic 
rays QR, KR, WR, and LR in four harmonic points. Also the fourth harmonic 
of NV with respect to Q@ and V must be on the conic. Hence, QN meets KR on 
the conic. Similarly NK and ML may be shown to intersect at S. Hence, an 
arbitrary ray through Q determines uniquely a quadrangle KEMN with its vertices 
on the conic y and with the diagonal triangle QRS. 

Now a quadrangle is uniquely determined by its diagonal triangle and one 
vertex as follows: In Fig. 2, let QRS be the diagonal triangle and M the given 
vertex. Join M to Q, R, and S. Construct U, the harmonic conjugate of V 
(the intersection point of MS and QR) with respect to Q and Rf. Join U to S, 
determining N and K. Draw NR and KQ. This construction gives the quad- 
rangle KLMN desired, for, from the properties of the quadrangle, the two sides 
passing through S cut QR in points that are harmonic conjugates of Q and Rf. 


Fig. 2. 


If, then, the diagonal triangle QRS is given, one vertex K determines the 
quadrangle KEMN. If another vertex K’ be assigned arbitrarily, it determines 
with K, L, M, Na conic y. It also determines a quadrangle K’L’M’'N’ with 
diagonal triangle QRS and vertices on the conic y. Since these two quadrangles 
are chosen arbitrarily among those that have the diagonal triangle QRS, the 
theorem is established. 

From this follows a simple construction by points of a conic of which five points 
are given. 

Construction: Construct the complete quadrangle of any four of the points 
with its diagonal triangle. The fifth point and the diagonal triangle obtained 
determine a second quadrangle whose vertices lie on the required conic. By 
taking the quadrangle of each four points in turn, we locate fifteen new points in 
this manner. Combining these in various ways, we may locate as many points 
as desired. 

1See Reye, ‘‘Geometrie der Lage,’’ Chapter VIII. 
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We shall omit here and in general in what follows, all theorems obtained by 
dualization. 

Theorem II. The lines joining pairs of vertices of two quadrangles with the 
same diagonal triangle form a quadrilateral with this diagonal triangle. 

Let us consider Fig. 1 again. QR was chosen originally as an arbitrary ray 
through @. Hence, the demonstration of Theorem I includes the proof that, if 
QK and QK’ be arbitrary rays through Q, KK’ and LL’ will meet on gq, the polar 
of Q. So, also, will K’Z and KL’. Hence, in the quadrilateral formed by KK’, 
LL’, MM’, and NN’, we have KK’ and LL’ intersecting on q and similarly MM’ 
and NN’. Likewise, we may show that KK’ and NN’, and LL’ and MM’ in- 
tersect on s, and finally KK’ and MM’, and LL’ and NN’ on r. Hence, the 
diagonal triangle of the quadrilateral is QRS, the same as that of either quadrangle 
KIMN or K'L'M'N’. 

If now Kk’ approaches K along the conic, L’, M’, and N’ approach L, M, and 
N respectively and the sides of the quadrilateral approach as limiting positions, 
the tangents to the conic at the vertices of the quadrangle. From which follows 

Theorem III. The tangents at any four points of a conc form a quadrilateral 
which has the same diagonal triangle as the quadrangle of those four points. 

By combining this theorem with the dual of Theorem I, viz., the eight sides 
of two quadrilaterals with the same diagonal triangle envelop a conic, we obtain 
the following 

Theorem IV. The eight tangents at the points of intersection of two conics 
have the same diagonal triangle as the quadrilateral of the four tangents to either one 
of the conics, at these points. These two quadrilaterals have the same diagonal 
triangle and, consequently, their sides envelop a conic. 

The second part of the theorem is the dual of the first. The conic men- 
tioned in the second part is the covariant conic! of the two given conics, and is 
the locus of points from which the pairs of tangents to the given conics are harmonic 
conjugates of each other. A synthetic discussion has been given by Professor 
Lehmer.’? 

Theorem V. The quadrilateral of the four common tangents to two conics has 
the same diagonal triangle as the quadrangle of the intersection points of the two conics. 

For let PP’ be one of these common tangents, P and P’ being the respective 
points of contact. Then if Q, R, S; Q’, R’, 8’, respectively, be the remaining 
vertices of the quadrangles determined by P and P’, these quadrangles having the 
same diagonal triangle as the quadrangle of the four points of intersection of 
the two conics, then QQ’, RR’, and SS’ will be the remaining sides of the quad- 
rilateral determined by PP’, having the same diagonal triangle as the quadrangles 
just determined. Q, R, S will lie on the first conic; Q’, R’, S’ on the second; and 
QQ’, RR’, SS’ will be tangent to both. 

1 See Salmon, Conic Sections, pp. 306 and 344. 


2 Amer. Math. Monthly, Feb., 1908, ‘‘ A Discussion by Synthetic Methods of the Covariant 
Conic of two Given Conics.” 
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SECTION 2. INvoLUTORY QUADRATIC TRANSFORMATION. Conics THROUGH 
Four Grven Points AND TANGENT TO A Given LINE. 


An involution of rays may be regarded as composed of two superposed pro- 
jective pencils of rays where the correspondence is such that a given ray has but 
one corresponding ray whether it be considered as belonging to one or the other 
of the superposed pencils. Consider two such involutions of rays with centers 
at A and B (Fig. 3), to be called the involutions A and B. To a point Q of the 
plane corresponds a point Q’ obtained by finding the point of intersection of 
‘AQ’ and BQ’, the rays at A and B corresponding to AQ and BQ respectively. 
If a point Q moves along a ray q, it projects to _A and B in two perspective pencils 


i 


of rays. The corresponding rays AQ’ and BQ’ in the involutions A and B describe 
pencils of rays projective to the pencils 4Q and BQ respectively and hence pro- 
jective to each other. @Q’, therefore, describes a conic through A and B. It has 
been noted that to every point Q of the plane there is a corresponding point Q’, 
and conversely. There are, however, special points and lines for which the cor- 
respondence is not unique. Any point of the line AB, for instance, corresponds 
to the same point C, the point of intersection of the rays at A and B corresponding 
to AB considered first as a ray of the involution A and then as one of the in- 
volution B. Conversely, 4B may be considered as corresponding to C. 

Denote now by + the conic described by Q’, as Q describes g. As Q’ describes 
y, the pencils of rays CQ’ and CQ are projective to each other. For the pencil 
CQ’ is projective to the pencil AQ’ and the pencil CQ is perspective to the pencil 
AQ, the pencils AQ and AQ’ are projective to each other by hypothesis. More- 
over, and Q’ are related to each other reciprocally by means of the involutions 
A and B. Hence, the pencils CQ’ and CQ, superposed at C, give an involution of 
rays at that point which may be paired with the involution A or B to give the 
original transformation. Suppose that A and B, which were chosen arbitrarily, 
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have double rays. The intersection point of a double ray of A with a double ray 
of B is a self-corresponding point in this transformation of the plane. Hence, 
it must also lie on a double ray of C. Therefore, the involution C has double rays, 
and two of the intersections of the double rays of A and B lie on one of them, 
while the other two lie on the other. Hence, the six double rays of A, B, and 
C intersect in four points and, consequently, form a quadrangle whose diagonal 
triangle is ABC. Denote the four intersection points by J;, Ie, I3, I4. These are 
obviously the only self-corresponding points of the plane. It should also be 
noted that since the involution C has been added, all the vertices of the triangle 
ABC correspond to its opposite sides, and conversely. 

Now, if with the involutions A and B arbitrarily chosen and the involution 
at C determined as above, we consider the point Q moving on an arbitrary ray q, 
its corresponding point describes a conic y, through A, B, and C. If, as @ de- 
scribes g, Q’ crosses g, Q and Q’ are at that instant the points of intersection of 
y and g. Hence the 

Theorem VI. The conic into which a line 1s converted by the involutory quad- 
ratic transformation meets this line in a pair of corresponding points, the only pair 
of such points on the line. If the line is tangent to its corresponding conic, the point 
of tangency 1s a self-corresponding point of the transformation. 

Corollary. ‘The conic corresponding to a line through a self-corresponding 
point is the conic through A, B, C which is tangent to the given line at the self- 
corresponding point. The conic of Fig. 3 is drawn in this position for con- 
venience. 

Moreover, any two corresponding rays of an involution are harmonic con- 
jugates of the double rays. Hence, the rays joining Q and Q’ to A, B, and C 
are harmonic conjugates of the double rays at those points. Since the pencil of 
conics through the self-corresponding points 4, Io, 3, [4 cuts out an involution of 
points on any ray of the plane, in particular on q, the double points of this in- 
volution mark the points of tangency of the two conics of the pencil tangent to 
the line. The three pairs of opposite sides of the quadrangle of the self-cor- 
responding points are the pairs of double rays of the three involutions A, B, and 
C; and they cut q in three pairs of points of the involution. Now, since Q and Q’ 
on g are harmonic conjugates of each pair of these points, they are the double 
points sought for. Whence, we write 

Theorem VII. The line joining a pair of corresponding points, Q and Q’, in 
an wnvolutory quadratic tranformation of the plane, is tangent to two conics of the 
pencil of conics through the four self-corresponding points of the transformation, the 
points of tangency being Q and Q’. 

Conversely, af there are two conics of this pencil of conics tangent to an arbitrary 
line of the plane, the points of tangency are corresponding points in the transformation. 

The reality of the conics of the pencil through J,, J, 3, 4, tangent to a given 
line, depends on whether the involution of points on that line determined by the 


1For a more complete discussion of this transformation see Professor Lehmer’s article in 
Amer. Matu. Montaty, “‘On the Combination of Involutions,’”’ March, 1911. 
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pencil of conics has double points or not. The intersections of the line with the 
opposite sides of the quadrangle give pairs of corresponding points on the line. 
These pairs of points must not divide each other if the involution is to have double 
points. Therefore, the given line must cut each pair. of opposite sides of the 
quadrangle of the four points either in the segments upon which a vertex of the 
diagonal triangle lies, or else in those segments upon which it does not lie. If 
this condition is fulfilled for one pair of sides, it is fulfilled for the remaining pairs. 

In this transformation, the points of intersection of the given line with the 
sides of the quadrangle of the self-corresponding points are points on the double 
rays of A, B, and C. A point on one of these double rays is evidently converted 
into a point on that same ray,—its harmonic conjugate with respect to the two 
self-corresponding points on the ray. 

Theorem VIII. The conic into which a given line is converted by the involutory 
quadratic transformation passes through the harmonic conjugates of the intersections 
of that line with the six sides of the quadrangle whose vertices are I, Io, Iz, I4. 

The conic corresponding to the line at infinity is then the conic passing through 
the middle points of the sides of the quadrangle and through the vertices of its 
diagonal triangle. 

It is to be noted that a pair of corresponding points, Q and Q’, together with 
the vertices of the diagonal triangle, completely determine the quadratic trans- 
formation, as follows: Q and Q’ must project to A (Fig. 3), for example, in a pair 
of corresponding rays. Likewise, the rays 4B and AC are corresponding. This 
determines the involution at A. Similarly, at B and C. The self-corresponding 
points may be found as intersections of the double rays of the several involutions. 


SECTION 3. CoNnics WITH THREE TANGENTS AND Two Pornts GIVEN. 


The proof for the number of conics with three points and two tangents given 
has been established by Steiner.! The following proof is carried out more or 
less along the same lines. The problem at hand is the number and construction 
of the conics fulfilling the given conditions, the solution of which depends on an 
auxiliary theorem, which will be discussed first. 

Theorem IX. The range of conics tangent to four lines determines at any point 
of the plane an involution of rays composed of the pairs of tangents from the points 
to the conics of the range. If the four fixed tangents should coincide in pairs so that 
the range of conics consists of those tangent to two fixed lines with fixed points of 
contact, the involution at any point of the plane has double rays. 

For, in particular, the line joining this point to the point of intersection of the 
two fixed lines is a double ray of the involution. This follows from the fact that 
the three pairs of opposite vertices of the complete quadrilateral of the four fixed 
lines, being the degenerate conics of the range, project to any point S in three 
pairs of corresponding rays of the involution determined at S. In our case, two 
pairs of opposite vertices have fallen together in one point, the point of inter- 
section of the fixed rays, which therefore projects as a double ray. 


1 Vorlesungen viber Synthetische Geometrie, Zweiter Teil, p. 236, ed. 1876. 
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Apply this to the solution of the problem. Call the given lines a, b, and c; 
the opposite vertices of the triangle they determine A, B, and C; and the given 
points Z and L’ (Fig. 4). An involution of rays is determined at A, for instance, 
by the rays 6 and ¢ as one pair and LA and L’A as the other. Similarly, at B 
and C. Call the double rays of the involution at A, g and h; of the involution at 
B, g’ and h’; of the involution at C, g’ and h’’. Since this method of establishing 
the involutions determines an involutory quadratic transformation of the plane 
which has LZ and L’ for corresponding points and has the centers of its involutions 
at A, B, and C, the intersection points of the double rays at A, B, and C will be 


the four vertices of a complete quadrangle with diagonal triangle ABC. Call 
these intersection points [;, Io, Iz, I4. They are naturally the self-corresponding 
points of the transformation. J, is the intersection point of double rays of A, B, 
and C; say, g, g’, and g’’. The conics tangent to 1, and 1,1’ at LZ and L’, 
respectively, will determine an involution of rays at A, as at any point of the 
plane, made up of the tangents from A to the respective conics. g is a double ray 
of this involution, and AZ and AL’ are corresponding rays. For g joins A to the 
point of intersection of the fixed tangents to the range of conics, and L and L’ 
constitute one of the degenerate conics of the range. But this is the involution 
previously determined at A. Likewise, at B and C. Now, in this involution at 
A, b and ¢ are corresponding rays; at B, a and ¢ are corresponding rays. Hence, 
the particular conic of this range of those tangent to 42 at L and J,L’ at L’ 
which is itself tangent to ¢, is also tangent to a and b. Since it also passes through 
L and L’, it is one of the conics required. Each of the four self-corresponding 
points gives one such conic; viz., the conic tangent to the rays joining it to L 
and L’ at L and L’, and tangent to the three rays a, b, andc. In each case, LL’ 
is the polar of the self-corresponding point joined to Z and L’. 

Hence, the following theorems, which are grouped for convenience. 

Theorem X. There are four conics tangent to three given rays and passing 
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through two given points. The ray joining the two given points being a common 
chord, the conics are determined as soon as its poles are known. Its four poles are 
the self-corresponding points of the involutory quadratic transformation of which the 
gwen lines constitute the fundamental triangle, and by which the given points are 
enterchanged. 

These conics will all be real if the involutions determined at A, B, and C 


Fie. 5, 


have double rays. For this to happen, the rays joining A, for instance, to L 
and L’ must not be divided by b and c. Hence, all the conics will be real if L 
and L’ lie together in one of the four sections into which the given lines divide 
the plane! (Fig. 5). Otherwise, they are all imaginary, since two of the involutions 
have no double rays. 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF CONSTRUCTING THE NORMALS TO A 
PARABOLA. 


By 8. G. BARTON, University of Pennsylvania. 


We know by Harvey’s Theorem that the feet of the three normals to a parabola 
from any point lie on a circle which passes through the vertex. The converse 
is also true, the normals whose feet lie on a circle through the vertex are con- 
current. For let (d, ¢) be the center of such a circle. Its equation then is 
a + y? — 2dx — 2ey = 0, which intersects the parabola y*? = 4p2 in points 
whose ordinates are given by 


y> — 8p(d — 2p)y — 327’ e = 0. 


Since this lacks the second term the sum of its roots is zero which is the 
condition for concurrent normals. 
The equation giving the ordinates of the feet of the normals through a point 
(h, k) is ' 
y> — Ap(h — 2p)y — 8p? k = 0. 


But these equations must be equivalent, hence by equating coefficients 
2d — 4p = h — 2p and 32e = 8k; therefore d = $h + p and e = §k. 


1See Annie Dale Biddle, ‘‘ Constructive Theory of the Unicursal Plane Quartic by Synthetic 
Methods,”’ Univ. Calif. Publ. Math., Vol. 1, No. 2. 
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Hence to construct the normals from the point (h, k), find the feet by con- 
structing a circle whose center is ($h + p, 4k) and radius such that it passes 
through the vertex of the parabola. The intersections of the circle with the 
parabola other than the vertex are the feet of the three normals. If the point 
(h, k) is on the convex side of the evolute of the parabola, the three normals 
are real and distinct; if on the evolute two are coincident, all three coinciding 
at the cusp; if on the concave side, two normals are imaginary. Under the 
same conditions the center of the circle will bear the same relation to the curve 
(x — 2p)? = py’. 

If there is difficulty in locating the exact point of intersection, it will often be 
of aid to recall that the sum of the three ordinates must vanish. 

A graphical solution for cubic equations may be based upon the preceding 
construction for the normals of a parabola, since we have solved the cubic which 
gives the ordinates of the feet of the normals, namely, 


y> — 8p(d — 2p)y — 82p* e = 0. 


Hence in this manner we can solve any cubic. Let the cubic (which must be 
transformed so as to lack the second term), be of the form 


y —ay—b=0. 


Equating coefficients we get d = a/8p + 2p, e = b/32p._ Hence construct any 
parabola and describe a circle whose center is (d, ¢), as determined above, and 
radius such that it passes through the vertex. Then the ordinates of the inter- 


sections, other than the vertex, are the roots of the equation. One parabola only 
need be drawn, but for convenience the unit of measure should be changed to 
suit the coefficients. It will usually be found desirable to choose p = 0.2a 
approximately. 

For example to solve the equation x? — 7x — 3} = 0, let p be 0.5, whence 
d = 2.75 and e = 0.75. 
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This center and the intersections are shown on the figure. Whence we read 
the roots — 1, — 2 and 3. If the equation had been x? — 700z — 6,000 = 0, 
that is, the roots ten times as large, we would take p = 5 and the figure would be 
identical, the unit only being changed. The curve (x — 2p)? = 4<py?, which 
gives the criterion for the nature of the roots is also shown. The roots are: one 
real and two imaginary, two equal or three real and unequal, according as the 
center (d, e) is to the left of, on, or to the right of, this curve. The accuracy of 
the solution varies with the nature of the intersections. 


SOME PROPERTIES OF THE NORMALS TO PARABOLAS. 
By 8. G. BARTON, University of Pennsylvania. 


There are in general three normals to a parabola from any point. If the point 
lies on the evolute of the parabola, two of the normals coincide (all three coincide 
at the cusp); if on the concave side of the evolute two normals are imaginary; 
if on the convex side, the three normals are real and distinct. The following 
properties referring chiefly to normals drawn from points on the evolute were 
found in an investigation for another purpose. 

Consider the parabola y? = 4px, whose evolute is 27py? = 4(x — 2p)*._ If 
(a, b) is a point on the evolute, then 

(1) The equations of the coincident and single normals are respectively 


y—b= Gwe a) and pba 25 Pao 


and codrdinates of the feet of these normals are 


(5-2) ak (sean 2) 


Thus the abscissa of the foot of the single normal is four times that of the 
double normal, and the ordinate of the foot of the former is minus twice that of 
the latter. The abscissa of the foot of the double normal is one third of the 
difference between the abscissz of the point (a, b) and the cusp of the evolute, 
and the difference of the abscisse of the feet is equal to the difference for the point 
and cusp. 

(2) The x intercepts are 4(a + 4p) and 4(4a — 2p). Hence the foot of the 
ordinate of the point (a, b) trisects the distance between the intersections of 
the normals with the x axis, being nearer the single normal. The difference of 
the two intercepts is (a — 2p) which is the distance from the foot of the ordinate 
to the cusp. Thus the single normal cuts the x axis four times as far from the 
cusp as the double normal. Similarly the foot of the abscissa trisects the distance 
between the intersections of the normals with the y axis, being nearer the double 
normal. The x intercept of the double normal is a mean proportional between 
the abscissz of the points in which it intersects the parabola. 
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(3) The difference of the squares of the lengths of the normals (point to curve) 
equals three times the square of the difference of the abscisse of the point and the 
cusp. The square on the line joining the feet of the normals is three times the 
square on the line joining the vertex with the foot of the double normal. The 
double normal (point to curve) is divided by the axis in a ratio which is twice that 
into which the axis divides the single normal. The locus of the intersection of 
two normals which are perpendicular to each other is the parabola y? = p(a — 3p). 


v2 
This locus touches the evolute at (42, a 9 P) . 


(4) These points and the normals through them are particularly interesting. 
The single normal through the upper of these points, P in the figure, is y = 
— v2(4 — 4p). This line is normal to both parabolas, normal to the evolute 
at P and tangent to the evolute at D. 


If we draw the evolute of the parabola of perpendicular normals, y? = 
p(x — 3p), which we call the second parabola, and its parabola of perpendicular 
normals, and so on we get a series of parabolas and evolutes each having the line 
y = — V2(x — 4p) as a normal. The latus rectum of each parabola is one 
fourth that of the preceding and the cusp of each evolute is at the foot of the 
ordinate of the point in which the common normal cuts the parabola. DB is 
the radius of curvature at B. 

(5) The similar tangents and normals to the parabolas and evolutes at the 
points where the common normal cuts them are parallel. The tangent at the 
lower point of intersection in each case passes through the focus of the preceding 
parabola. . 

(6) The common normal and its correspondent constitute the envelope of 
the evolutes of the series of parabolas y? = 4p’(2 — 4p + 4p’), in which p’ is 
the variable parameter. The parabolas considered are particular ones of the 
series: 


(7) The length of the common normal is 6 V3 p. It is trisected by the axis, 
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bisected at one point of intersection with the second parabola, and quadrisected 
by the other, smaller divisions being made by the other parabolas. The length 
of the double normal is 6 V6 p. It is divided by the axis into parts which are as 
1 to 5, and by the evolute into parts which are as 5 to 27 and 1 to 3. 

(8) The line AB, joining the feet of the normals, passes through the focus 
(as is true for any pair of perpendicular normals), is 43 times p in length, is tri- 
sected at the focus, is parallel to DE (joining the other ends of the normals 
through P) and equal to 3DE. Both AB and DE are bisected by the diameter 
through P and are of course parallel to the tangent at its extremity. 

(9) DE is itself a normal to the parabola at D. If we draw the normal at E, 
then DE bisects the angle between the other two normals through EZ, the two to 
the right forming with the axis an isosceles triangle. 

(10) The cusp and the points P and J are collinear, P being the point of bi- 
section. ‘The focus and the points P and J are collinear, P being the point of 
quadrisection, and the join being perpendicular to the normal at E. 

(11) P is equidistant from B and the focus. The vertex, A, B and the middle 
point of BD lie on a circle whose center is on AE. The point J is equidistant 
from the cusp and B. The focus is equidistant from the intersections of the 
evolute with the parabola and H. A circle with BD as a diameter passes through 
the vertex. D and B are equidistant from J and AB = JE. 

(12) The perpendicular bisector of DH is tangent to the second parabola 
where BD cuts it and the normal to the evolute at this point passes through J. 
The perpendicular to DE at H passes through B. 

(13) The chord joining the vertex with the upper intersection of the parabola 
and evolute is perpendicular to BD and trisected by it. 

(14) The third normal from any point on the second parabola is trisected by 
the axis. 

(15) The areas between the normal chords AE and BD and the parabola are 
equal. Moreover the three areas between the chords BE, AB, and AD and the 
parabola are equal. 

(16) From any point whatever (a, 6) the sum of the X intercepts is 2(a+ p), 
that is, twice the distance of the point from the directrix, and is constant for all 
points on a line perpendicular to the axis. Likewise the sum of the focal distances 
of the feet of the three normals is constant and equal to (2a — p). 


A SIMPLE ALGEBRAIC PARADOX. 
By J. L. COOLIDGE, Harvard Universtiy. 
Given two linear homogeneous complex equations 
(a + b0)(p+ qr) + (Ce + d)(r+ sr) = 0, 


1 
@) (a’ + b%)(p + qi) + (e+ da)(r + st) = 0. 
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In order that these should be compatible it is necessary and sufficient that 
(a+ bt) (¢e + di) 0 
(a’ + 6’2) (c’ + d’2) 
This complex equation is equivalent to the two real equations 
(ac’ — a’c) = (bd’ — bd), 
(ad’ + be’) = (a’d + 0’e). 


Both of these must be fulfilled if (1) is to subsist. 
On the other hand equations (1) are equivalent to 


ap — bq +cr —ds = 0, 
bp +aq +dr +cs = 0, 
ap—b’ater—ds = 0, 
bptagqtdr+e's = 0. 


These are compatible when, and only when, a single equation is satisfied, 
namely 


a —b ee —d 
b ade 


av —b ee —d 


Which answer is right? 


ON A PURELY PROJECTIVE BASIS FOR THE THEORY OF 
INVOLUTION. 


By D. N. LEHMER. 


The theory of involution is usually based on foundations which are more or 
less metrical. It is customary to derive the more important properties by means 
of circles, or else by the use of the theory of the anharmonic ratio, which itself is 
usually based on metrical notions of areas and trigonometric functions. These 
methods have their advantages, but to the purist it seems unfortunate that the 
general, projective properties of involution should not be derived in a non-metrical 
way, and that the metrical properties should not be obtained, as is usual, by the 
introduction of the elements at infinity. 

A purely projective discussion of the subject may be based on the following 
well-known avd easily derived theorem on the complete quadrangle:! 

1 See Reye, Geometry of Position, Holgate’s translation, page 36. 
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If two complete quadrangles, KLMN and K'L'M'N’, are so related that the 
homologous sides KL and K'L’ meet in a point A and the opposite pair, MN and 
M’'N’, in A’; LM and L'M’ in B, and KN and K'N’ in B’; LN and L'N’ in C, 
while A, A’, B, B’ and C all lie on the same straight line u, then the sixth pair of 
sides, KM and K'M"’, will also meet on that line. | 

The proof follows easily from Desargues’s theorem and its converse. For 
consider the two triangles KEN and K’L’N’ (Fig. 1): corresponding sides meet 
on u; therefore the lines K’K, L’L, and N’N all meet in a point S. But by the 
triangles LMN and L’M’'N’ we observe that MM’ must also pass through S. 
Then since the lines joining corresponding vertices of the triangles KMN and 
K’'M’'N’ are concurrent in S, we see that the pairs of corresponding sides meet 
in three collinear points A’, B’, C’ which must all lie on w. 


Fig. 1. 


In this cut A, A’, and B, B’ are points on line u and KDMN and K’L’M'N’ are complete 
quadrangles constructed so as to have pairs of opposite sides passing through these points. 


From the theorem it is seen that if 4A’, BB’ and C are given then C’ is uniquely 
determined, and that independently of the particular quadrangle employed to 
construct it. It is clear also that three pairs of points are not generally so placed 
on a line that the three pairs of opposite sides of a complete quadrangle may be 
drawn through them. As a definition, then: 

If three pairs of points on a line are such that the three pairs of opposite sides of 
a complete quadrangle may pass through them, the points are sard to be three pairs in 
involution. Any two paits being given, as many other pairs may be constructed 
as desired, for choosing any point C, the other point that pairs with it, called its 
conjugate, may be found by the above linear construction. ‘The solution, in 
detail, is as follows: Through A and A’ draw any two lines. Cut them by any 
line through C in the points Land N. Join LZ to B, and N to B’, thus obtaining 
the points M and K on the lines through A’ and A respectively. The lineMK 
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determines C’. All the pairs CC’ thus obtained are said to belong to the same 
involution and taken together are said to separate the line in involution. 

As C traverses the line, C’ also traverses the line and the two point-rows 
thus obtained are projective. For fix K and N, then CN cuts out on KA a point- 
row L, which projects from B to a point-row M on NA’, which, in turn, projects 
from K to C’. 

It follows from this last remark that NC and KC’ furnish two projective 
pencils, and that their intersection, P, generates a conic. This conic meets the 
line u in two points F; and Fy, real or imaginary, which are the double points in 
the involution; that is, they coincide with their conjugate points. Therefore: 
An involution has two double points, or none. 

B and B’ being a pair in the involution, the rays NB and KB’ are corresponding 
rays. Therefore NB is tangent to the conic at N, and KB is tangent to it at K. 
NK is then the polar of B with respect to the conic. B and B’ are thus conjugate 
with respect to the conic, and are thus harmonically separated by the two double 
points. We have then the theorem: 

Conjugate points in an involution are harmonic conjugates with respect to the 
double points. 

It is to be noted that, if the complete quadrangle is drawn with two pairs of 
opposite sides passing through the double points, the figure reduces to that used 
in defining four harmonic points. 

Metrical theory. We introduce now that point at infinity the conjugate of 
which we will call the center and designate by 0. Since conjugate points are 
harmonically separated by the double points it follows that O is the middle point 
of F we De 


Fig. 2. 


In constructing the center, the line MK (Fig. 2) is drawn parallel to u. It 
is then seen that the triangle MPL is similar to the triangle OLB, and the triangle 
PNK to the triangle ON B’; whence we may write 
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and 
OB’ ON. 
PK = PN? 
whence 
OB-OB' _ OL-ON 
MP-PK ~ PL-PN’ (1) 


Also from the similar triangles OAL and PKL, combined with the similar triangles 
ONA’ and MPN, we have 


0A-OA'  OL-ON ; 
MP-PK~ PL-PN’ (2) 


By combining (1) and (2) we have the fundamental relation 


OA-OA’ = OB-OB’, 
or in words: 
The product of the distances from the center to a pawr of conjugate points in the 
unvolution is constant. 
From this theorem all of the usual developments may easily be made. The 
corresponding theory of lines in involution may be obtained in the same way, or 
by applying the principal of duality. 
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Epitep By W. H. BUSSEY. 


The Pell Equation. By Epwarp Everett WHITFORD, Instructor in Mathematics 
in the College of the City of New York. Whitford, New York, 1912. iv + 
193 pages. $1.00 postpaid. 


Let A be a given non-square positive integer and consider the equation 
a — Ay? = 1 (1) 


from the point of view of determining the positive integers 2, y which satisfy the 
equation. This is the so-called Pellian problem. Equation (1) is referred to as 
the Pell equation. 

The principal purpose of the book under review is to give a history of the 
Pell equation (1) and of the more general equation 2? — Ay’? = B, where B is a 
given integer (positive or negative). ‘There is added a table of the simplest solu- 
tion of (1) for each value of A from 1,501 to 1,700 inclusive, similar tables having 
previously been given by other authors for the values of A less than 1,501. 
The book contains also a bibliography of the Pell equation, with references to 
over 300 authors, and a table of continued fractions for V A. 
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Of the historical section, covering pages 1-101 of the text, we shall speak 
further. 

The author begins with a discussion of Euler’s error by which the name of 
Pell improperly came to be associated with equation (1). There follows an 
interesting discussion of the relation of the Pellian problem to that of approxi- 
mating the square root of a non-square integer. An account is then given of 
the most ancient Hindu solutions (pp. 6-9), of the most ancient Greek solutions 
(pp. 9-13), of the work of Theon (pp. 13-15), Archimedes (pp. 15-21), Heron 
(pp. 21-22) and Diophantus (pp. 22-26). Emphasis is put upon the later work 
of the Hindus (pp. 26-39), and brief mention is made of that of the Arabs (pp. 
39-41) and of the Europeans before the time of Fermat (pp. 41-46). 

This history of the early and largely unsuccessful struggle of mathematicians 
with the difficulties of the Pellian problem is very instructive for those who are 
engaged now in the development and extension of science and knowledge. 

The French mathematician Fermat (1601-1665) was the first to assert that 
equation (1), where A is any non-square integer, always has an unlimited number 
of solutions in integers. To prove this and to obtain a method for finding all 
of these solutions he proposed it as a challenge problem to the English mathe- 
maticians. From his remarks about it, it is clear that he considered it a very 
difficult problem. 

This challenge problem of Fermat’s was solved by Lord Brouncker, at least 
so far as giving means for finding the solutions is concerned. On account of this 
success, the English mathematician Wallace congratulates his fellow-countryman 
Brouncker that he has “preserved untarnished the fame which Englishmen 
have won in former times with Frenchmen and has shown that England’s cham- 
pions in wisdom are just as strong as those in war.” Fermat himself never 
published his solution of the problem. 

It was Euler who first recognized the deep importance of the Pell equation 
for the general solution of the indeterminate equation of the second degree. He 
left several memoirs dealing with this question. 

It was Lagrange who first proved in a rigorous manner that (1) always has 
solutions in integers. Of the work of Lagrange, Legendre said that it “must be 
considered the most important step which has been made up to the present time 
in the indeterminate analysis.” 

Our author treats further the work of Gauss and Dirichlet and of the relation 
of the Pellian problem to several other disciplines, namely, the following: quad- 
ratic forms, circle division, elliptic functions and hyperbolic functions. 

The book on the whole will repay perusal both by the working mathematician 
and by the amateur in the theory of numbers. 

R. D. CARMICHAEL. 
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PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


B. F. Finxen, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 


PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. In proposing problems and in preparing solutions, contributors will 
please follow the form established by the Monruty, as indicated on the following pages. 

In particular, a solution should be preceded by the number of the problem, the name and 
address of the proposer, the statement of the problem, and the name and address of the solver. 

The solution should then be given with careful attention to legibility, accuracy, brevity 
without obscurity, paragraphing and spacing, having in mind the form in which it will appear on 
the printed page. 

Please use paper of letter size, write on one side only, leaving ample margins, put one solution 
only on a single sheet and include only such matter as is intended for publication. 

Drawings must be made clearly and accurately and an extra copy furnished on a separate sheet 
ready for the engraver. 

Unless these directions are observed by contributors, solutions must be entirely rewritten by 
the committee or else rejected. 

Selections for this department are made two months in advance of publication. 

Please send all solutions direct to the chairman of the committee. 

MANAGING EDITOR. 


ALGEBRA. 


416. Proposed by H. 0. HANSON, East Elmhurst, N. J. 


Find the nth term and the sum of n terms of the series obeying the relation u; = Us_1 + 2us—2 
in terms of n and the first two terms, wu; and uz, these two terms being arbitrary. 


417. Proposed by ELMER SCHUYLER, Brooklyn, New York. 


Solve E(a?) — H(3x) = 7, where E(m) is the largest integer in m. The value of z is to be in 
the form 4 + y/32 where y is an integer. 


GEOMETRY. 


444, Proposed by S. A. COREY, Hiteman, Iowa. 


Let ABCDE be a pentagon, plane or gauche, with sides AB, BC, CD, DE, and EA. Bisect 
BC and DE in H and K respectively. Extend AB from B to B’, and AE from E to E’.. On AB’ 
take sects AP and AV, and on ALE’ take sects AL and AT. Draw AD, AC, AH, AK, and DT. 
Let a, b, c, and d equal AL/AE, AT/AE, AV/AB, and AP/AB, respectively. Extend (or contract) 
AC from C to W, and AD from D to S, making AW =a X AC and AS =d X AD. Draw LM 
and PN parallel to, and of the same currency as, AD and AC, respectively, and of lengths c X AD 
and b X AC, respectively. Draw AM, AN, ST, and WV. Draw DQ and VX parallel to, and 
of the same currency as, CB and TS respectively. Prove that 2(ad + bc)(AK X AH X cos KAH 
+ KE X HC X cosQDK) = AM X AN XcosMAN+T7S X VW X cosWVX. 

Suggestion: Make use of the identity 


[(w + x)a + (w — x)elle + y)d + (2 — y)b] + [(w + x)b + (w — x)dllz + ye — @ — y)al 
= 2(ad + bc)(wz + xy), 


and solve with w, x, y, and z vectors, in a manner similar to that employed by the proposer in the 
solution of problems 377 and 383 in the May and October, 1911, numbers of the Montuity. The 
results in certain special cases are instructive, e. g., when one or more of the sides, AC, CD, DE, 
are zero; when two or more of the sides lie in the same right line; when all the sides are tangent to 
a sphere, circle, ellipse, etc.; when the angles given in the above equation are multiples of some 
angle, etc. 


445. Proposed by CLIFFORD N. MILLS, South Dakota State College. 


Given the perimeter of a right triangle ABC and the perpendicular BD falling from the 
right angle B to the hypotenuse AC, to determine the sides of the triangle. 
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446. Proposed by S. G. BARTON, University of Pennsylvania. 


Prove any one or more of the sixteen theorems, stated without proof, in the article in this 
issue of the MontTuHuy (pages 182-184) on “ Properties of the Normals to a Conic.” 


CALCULUS. 
366. Proposed by I. A. BARNETT, University of Chicago. 
b 
Compute the definite integral f sin! rdx where O=a=1 and 0=b=1, by direct 
summation. 


367. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 
Show that the volume enclosed by the surface (a + y? + 22)® = (ax? + by? + c2?)? is 
4r(a? + 5? + ). 
MECHANICS. 
295. Proposed by B. F. FINKEL, Drury College. 


A homogeneous hollow cylinder, whose inner radius is half of its outer radius, rolls without 
slipping down a plane inclined at an angle @ to the horizontal. Find its acceleration. 
[From Prescott’s Mechanics of Particles and of Rigid Bodies.] 


NUMBER THEORY. 
218. Proposed by ELIJAH SWIFT, Princeton, N. J. 
If » is prime and > 3, show that 32=)* 1/a? = 0 (mod p). 


219. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 


Determine whether it is possible for a polygon to have the number of its diagonals equal to 
a perfect fourth power. 
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ALGEBRA. 


A solution of 399 by Wm. CuLtum and a solution of 400 by Louis O’SHAUGHNESSY were 
received too late for credit in the May issue. 


401. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 
Prove the validity of Borda’s series: 


log (c + 2) = 2log (2 +1) — 2log (a — 1) + log (a — 2) 
2 1 2 3 1 2 5 
+2| s=35+3(a=3) +3(a=%) +~ |. 


SoLtution By A. M. Harpine, University of Arkansas. 
We have 


log (a + 2) — 2 log (a + 1) + 2 log (a — 1) — log (a — 2) 

2 
= Wet2)_ Bet 2_) Te 8s 
Sia + 1%(e— 2) 8a —32—2 °F y 


2 1 2 | 2 5 
~ 2| ss +3(ae x) +3(s—5) T |, 


which proves the result. 


= lo 
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It should be observed that the series converges only for values of x such that 
v— 32> 2. But 2 — 3x+2= («+ 1)?(2 — 2). Hence x must be greater 
than 2. 


Also solved by A. G. Canis, F. M. Morean, Horace Otson, Evisan Swirt, S. W. Reavzs, 
and T. M. BLAKESLEE. 


402. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 
Obtain other series similar to that of Borda given in the preceding problem (No. 401). 


SoLuTion BY S. W. REAvEs, University of Oklahoma. 


If in the well-known series 


(1) log (n+ 1) = togn +2] 5 +5 (gq) t+3(aeca) t+ | 
2n+1 ° 3\2n+1 5\2n +1 
we set 
_ (@— 2b)(a + bP 
7 Ak? , 
and therefore Di »» ; IB 
(a + 2kh)(a — 
wri Ak? ? and Intl x— 3kex’ 


we shall have a generalized Borda’s series 


log (w + 2k) = 2 log (a + k) — 2 log (aw — k) + log (a — 2k) 


(2) 2h 1/ 2k \8 1/f 2K YS 
+2| 5a +5 (sae) +3(a—sp:) T aT. 


For k = 1, (2) becomes Borda’s series. 


Again, if in (1) we set 
_ (@ — 3k)(x@ + hk)? 
us 16k? x , 
we shall have 


log (x + 3k) = 3 log (a + k) — 3 log (a — k) + log (x — 3k) 


(3) 139 i ae 
+2| gaat s(asaca) -- ad. 


Also solved by F-. M. Morean, T. M. Buakesuesr, and A. M. Harpina. 


GEOMETRY. 


410. Proposed by A. H. HOLMES, Brunswick, Maine. 


Given a focus and two tangents to an ellipse, prove that the locus of the foot of the normal 
corresponding to either tangent:is a straight line. 


SoLution BY A. M. Harpine, University of Arkansas. 

Let SP and SP’ be the fixed tangents, F the fixed focus, F’ the other focus, 
and N the foot of the normal corresponding to SP. Draw FE and F’E’ per- 
pendicular to SP, and FG and F’G’ perpendicular to SP’. Draw FF’ cutting 
SP in L. 
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In any ellipse the product of the perpendiculars from the foci on any tangent 
is constant, 2. ¢., EF X E’F’ = GF X G’F’ = constant. 

Hence E’F’/G’F’ = GF/EF = constant, and the locus of F’ is a fixed line SF’. 

Now the lines PS, PF, PN, PF’ form an harmonic pencil, and L, F, N, F’ 
are harmonic points. 

Hence the lines SL, SF, SN, SF’ form an harmonic pencil. 

But SL, SF, SF’ are fixed. Therefore, SN is a fixed line. 

Likewise the foot of the normal corresponding to the other tangent SP’ lies 
on a fixed line which is the harmonic conjugate of SP’ with respect to SF and SF’, 


431. Proposed by E. M. MORGAN, Dartmouth College. 


Trisect the angles of the triangle ABC and let the trisectors nearest each side meet in the 
respective points M, N, P. Prove by trigonometry that the triangle MNP is equilateral. 


SoLuTIon BY A. M. Harpine, University of Arkansas. 


Let a, b, c denote the sides BC, CA, AB respectively. Construct the points 
M, and M, on CA and AB respectively, such that CM; = CM and BM, = BM. 
Then MN = M,N and MP = MP. 


If 3a, 38, 3y represent the angles A, B, C we have 
M,N? = AN?+ AM? —2AN X AM; cos @, 


or 
MN? = AN? + (6 — CM)? — 2AN(b — CM) cos a. 
Also a a 
PN? = AN?+ AP? — 2AN X AP cos a. 


Hence 
MN? — PN? = (b — CM)? — AP? — 2AN(b— CM) cosa + 2AN X AP cos a, 
= (b— CM — AP)(b— CM + AP — 2A4N cos a). 


Now 
om=— 8 gp = 98 gy OY 
sin (6+ ¥) ’ sin (a+ 8)’ sin (a+ ¥) 
Also 
_ sin 368 _ sin 3y 


3 


— e — e a. 
sin 3a sin 38a 
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Hence 
b—2AN cosa—CM+ AP 
=|1 ees | 4 sin 6 sin B 
Lo sin (a+ ¥) sin (a+ B)°” sin (8+ 7)" 


__ sin (a — 7) sin 8 sin B 


~ sin(a+ yy) * sin (a+ B)°” sin (B+ 7)" 


_ E (a — y) sin 38 sin 8 sin 3y sin B | 
~ Lsin (a+ ¥) sin3a ' sin (a+ B) sin3a_ sin (@+ 7) |“ 


Z |= (a — y) sin 86 | sin B sin 3y _ sin B sin =e | a 
7 sin (a + ¥) sin (a@ + 8) sin (B+ 7) 


sin 3a 
= {sin (a — y)[8 — 4 sin? (a+ y)] + sin 6[8 — 4 sin? (a + B)] 
— sin 6[3 — 4 sin? (8 + y)]} a/sin 3a 
= {sin (a — y)[3 — 4 sin? (a+ y)] — 4 sin B[sin? (a + B) 
— sin? (8+ y)]} a/sin 3a 
= {sin (a — ¥)[8 — 4 sin? (a + y)] — 2 sin B[cos 2(8 + y) 
— cos 2(a + 8)]} a/sin 3a 
{sin (a — y)[3 — 4 sin? (a + )] — 4 sin @[sin (a — y) sin (a+ 26+ y)]} 
a/sin 3a 
sin (a — y)[8 — 4 sin? (a+ vy) — 4sin B sin (a+ 28+ y)] a/sin 3a 
sin (a — y)[1 + 2 cos 2(a + vy) + 2 cos (a + 8B + y) 
— 2cos (a+ B+ y)] a/sin 3a. 
cos (a + 388 + y) = — cos 2(a + ¥) 
cos (a+ B+ y) = cos 60° = 4. 
Hence b—2AN cosa— CM+ AP = 0, and MN = PN. 
Likewise MP = PN. 


Also solved by T. M. BLAKESLEE. 


b+ 


Now 


and 


CALCULUS. 


335. Proposed by W. BR. LEBOLD, Cambridge, Ohio. 


Let p = F(6, ¢) be the equation in polar coordinates of a closed surface. Show that the 
volume of the solid bounded by the surface is equal to the double integral 


5 SS 2 cos vde 
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extended over the whole surface, where do represents the element of area, and y the angle which 
the radius vector makes with the external normal. [Goursat-Hedrick, Analysis, p. 325, ex. 9.] 


SOLUTION BY S. W. Reaves, University of Oklahoma. 


We may take for element of volume dV the cone (or pyramid) having the 
pole for vertex and the element of area do for base. The altitude of this cone 
is clearly p cos y, and hence its volume is dV = 4p cos ydo. Hence the volume 
V, which is the sum of all the elements of volume, is, by the theory of definite 


integrals, 
=1f f p cos ydo, 


where the integration is to be taken over the entire surface. 


344, Proposed by B. F. FINKEL, Drury College. 


Solve the differential equation, 
ig ~~) = (0 —w FZ) [1+ (3) FP 
g(@—e—y) = lage ae) Lt +\aa) I: 


SotuTion By A. M. Harpine, University of Arkansas. 


The equation may be written in the form 


dy 
a a ee p+(a) | _( dy &e 
i 
where p is the radius of curvature at any point of the curve whose equation is 
sought. 
Change to polar coédrdinates. Let ¢ be the angle the tangent makes with 
the initial line, and y the angle between the radius vector and the tangent, 2. e., 


@¢=6+y. Then 


a = r cot ¥ 
and 
Fe) PG) 
do WG) VEH GG) recy 
“ie~ ay War wy 
do 1 a6 la gg lt ret ya, 
Also 


oe = sin ¢, and 2 = cos ¢. 
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Substituting, we obtain 


a? — r? = r(cos 8 sin d — sin 8 cos @) - aT 
1+rcoty dr 
2 
= rsiny ee = 
I+ rcot ya. 1+ rcot ya 
whence 
277 — a 
cot ydy a — 7) dr 
or 
log sin y = 4 log ;—¢>- —~ + 5 loge 
2 Pa — ry 1 2 gC; 
1. €., 
sn — on 
sint yy = (a2 — 7)" 
But 
p2 
sop 
sin’ py = dr \2" 
r -} 3) 
Therefore 
c _ r 
r(a? _ 7?) ~ ; (4 y 
-} — 
dé 
whence 7 
V cdr ~ ge 
V— or + art — 76 
Let 7? = x and obtain - 
LY cdx — ab 
aV—e+ ax — 2 
Integrate and obtain 
a’r? — 2c (z ) 
+ sin“! = @ —_— ; 
, 21V/ at — Ae t 4 
after putting 7? for x. Whence 
Que 9 
arr = ¢co0s(20 — 28) = cos 26 cos 28 + sin 26 sin 28. 
rV at — 4e 


Change to rectangular codrdinates 
[a? — Vat — 4c cos 26]a? — 2 sin 28V at — 4c ay + [a? + Vat — 4c cos 26]y? = 2c. 


Now introduce a new constant k* = at— 4c. The equation may then be 
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written 

a} —_ k4 
[a? — k2 cos 26]x? — 2k? sin 28-ay + [a?+ k? cos 26]y = —~ 7 
This is the equation of a system of conics, where the distance from the center to 


the focus is k, and where 8 is the angle between the major axis and the z-axis. 
. dr 
Also solved by Exisan Swirt, who obtained the result ¢ = f Vet? ayo 1 and by 
C. N. Scumaty and who obtained zy = c. 
The above solution by Professor Harp1ne@ is correct. 


CALCULUS. 


345. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


Of all quadrilaterals which can be formed from four given sides, that which is inscriptible in a 
circle has the greatest area. [Goursat-HEpnrick, page 133, example 5.] 

Proposer’s Remark. Also show that when only three sides are known the length of the fourth 
side of the maximum quadrilateral is the root of a cubic equation. 


SOLUTION BY THE PROPOSER. 
Let the area = u = AABC+ AADC. That is, 


u = 4(ab sind + cd sin y). (1) 
Also _ 
AC? = + b? — 2ab cos b 
= @ + d? — 2ed cos y. 
Hence 
a? + 6? — 2ab cos d = 2+ dad’ — 2cd cos y. (2) 
Now for a maximum we have from (1) 
1 
Si = 5 ( ab cos 6 + od cos v5 ) = 0 (3) 
and from (2) 
, . ,oy 
0 = 2ab sin ¢ — 2ed sin Y5g° (4) 


Equating the values of d¥/0¢ obtained from (3) and (4), and reducing, we get 


cos@  — cos 


sng siny’ 
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Hence tan ¢@ = — tany, and ¢+ y= 7; that is, the opposite angles of the 
maximum quadrilateral are supplementary and hence the quadrilateral is cyclic. 

Again, it is shown by elementary geometry, that when three sides of a maxi- 
mum quadrilateral are given, the fourth side is the diameter of the circum- 
scribing circle of the figure. Hence, to find this diameter AD, let AD = 2, 
AB = a, BC = b, CD = ¢; and let. the angles subtended by a, 8, c, at the center 
be 2a, 28, 2y.: 


Then 
at B+y=5 (1) 
and 
sin (a+ 6+ y) = 1, 
that is, 
sin? a+ sin? B+ sin? y + 2 sina sin Bsiny = l. (2) 


But sin a = a/x; sin B = b/x; sin y = c/x. Substituting these values in (2), 
we have 


a? — x(a? + 67+ c”) — 2abe = 0. (3) 


This cubic has two negative roots and one positive root, as may be seen by putting 
a= 0,—a,— ©. The positive root is the value of x required. We can then 
describe a semicircle having this root as a diameter and place in it the chords 
a, b, c, in any order; for the equation (8) involves a,.b, c, symmetrically. 
Note.—The cubic (38) can also be derived as follows: 
Draw the diagonals AC and BD. Then 


AC = Vx? — 2, BD = vx? — a. 
Hence, by Ptolemy’s Theorem we have 


Vax? — 2 - Vx? — a? = ac + ba, 
whence 
oe — (a + 6+ c*)x — 2abe = 0, 
as before. 


Also solved by EvisaAn Swirt, ELMER ScHuUYLER, and A. M. Harpina. 


MECHANICS. 


273. Proposed by F. P. MATZ, Reading, Pa. 
A person is placed on a perfectly smooth surface. How may he get off. 


SOLUTION BY S. W. Reaves, University of Oklahoma. 


He should throw some object, for example his hat, in the opposite direction 
to that in which he wishes to go. The reaction, or “recoil,” will cause him to 
slide to the edge of the smooth surface. 

284. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York, N. Y. 


A cylindrical vessel standing upright on a horizontal plane is kept constantly full of water 
by an automatic device. Determine at what height in its side a small orifice should be made, 
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so that the water may spout through it to the greatest horizontal distance on the plane. What 
difference in the result when the cylinder stands on a shelf of known height above the plane? 


SOLUTION BY J. B. Smita, Hampden-Sidney, Va. 


Let a be the height of the cylinder and 6 the height of the orifice above the 
plane. Let vo be the velocity of the jet at the orifice. Then 


0 = V2g(a — b), w= vt, and y= b — sogf’. 
Hence, 
a2 
y= o- Fab) 
is the equation of the trajectory, the origin being at the base of the cylinder and 
the y-axis being the vertical through the orifice. 
For y = 0, we have 2? = 4b(a — b). As 2? is a maximum when 2 is, we have 
d(a”) 
db 


= 4(a — b) — 4b = 0, 
= q/2. 


Hence the range will be a maximum when the height of the orifice is half that 
of the cylinder. 

If the cylinder stands on a shelf of height h above the plane, we wish to find 
the maximum range on the line y = — h. In this case we have 


a = 4(6-+ h)(a — DB). 


It follows that the range is a maximum when b = (a — h)/2. If h= a, the 
orifice must be at the bottom of the cylinder; if h > a, b would be negative, but 
as this is impossible, the greatest range for the given cylinder is obtained by 
making the orifice at the bottom. 

Also solved by Horacr Ouson and B. Lipsy. 


NUMBER THEORY. 


200. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 
Find the general solution, in relatively prime integers, of the equation x? + 7? = 2', 


SOLUTION BY ARTEMAS Martin, Washington, D. C. 
Let « = p?— @’, y = 2pq; then 
x ye = (p — @)? + (2pq)’ = (p? + 9)" = 2", 
Let p = 2 — 8", q = rs; then 
P+P= (P — 8) + (218)? = (7? + 8’); 
ep = (p+) = (+ s*)t = ah 


therefore 


Retracing, 


“a= (r — s*)? — (2rs)’, y = 4rs(r? — 8”), g= rt ss’; 
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therefore 


[(r? — 8°)? — (2rs)*P + [4rs(r? — 8*)P = (2? ++ 8°)%, 


where r and s may be any numbers prime to each other, one odd and the other 
even. 
Let r = 2, s = 1, and we have 


7? + 24 = 625 = 25? = 54. 
Let r = 3, s = 2; then we get 

119? + 120? = 169? = 138%. 
Let r = 4, s = 1, and we find 

161? + 240? = 289? = 174. 


203. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 
Find solutions in integers of the equation 
22? +1 = 3y°. (1) 


I. Soxution py E. E. Wuitrorp, New York City. 


Let 2x = zg. Then 
22 — 6y7 = — 2. (2) 


By inspection the solution in smallest positive integers is 23 = 2, yi = 1. The 
problem will not lose in generality if the solution be limited to positive integers. 
To represent concisely all the positive solutions without exception and without 
repetition I have derived the following formula: 


G\2k+ 
et y= SEWN 


where 
2, = 2, yi = 1, k = 0,1, 2,3, --:. 
Therefore 
g=2, 22, 218 2158, ---, 


y=1, 9, 89, 881, 
Since the values of z are even each set gives a solution of equation (1). 
a=1, 11, 109, 1079, 10681, ---, 
y=1, 9, 89, 881, 8721, 


These results were obtained by Euler in his “ Algebra,” by de la Roche in 
his ‘“‘ Larismetique ” (1520), who copied from the “ Triparty ”’ of Chuquet (1484); 
and probably by nearly everyone who tried, before decimal fractions came into 
common use, to find the approximate value of the square root of 6. 

Equation (2) is a slightly generalized form of the Pell equation z? — Ay? = 1. 
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The Pell equation can be made an aid to the solution of all indeterminate equa- 
tions of the second degree in two unknowns.* 


II. Sotution py Ricnarp Morris, Rutgers College. 


This equation is of the form Da? — Cy? = — AH (see Chrystal’s Algebra, 
Part II, page 450) and the integral values of 2 and y are dependent upon the 
expression of VCD/D as a continued fraction, the value of being equal to the 
numerator and that of y to the denominator of those convergents, where 


(— 1)"M, = — H. 


Let n denote the number of the convergent, A, the quotients, pn/qn the 
terms of the convergent, and M, the (n+ 1)th rational divisor, and arrange 
these quantities in column form to exhibit the solutions. There will be an 


infinite number of solutions since (— 1)"M, = — 1 for all the odd convergents. 
N | A, Pn Qn | Mn 
1 1 1 1; 1 
2 4 5) 4 2 
3 2 11 9/1 I 
4 4 49 40 | 2 
5 2 109 89 | I 
6 4 A85 396 | 2 
7 2 1,079 881 | 1 
8 4 4,801 | 3,920 | 2 
9 2 | 10,681 | 8,721 | 1 


Thusz=1,y=1;7= 11, y = 9; ze = 109, y = 89, etc., are integral solu- 
tions. 
Also solved by C. E. GitaeEns. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


Evitep By R. D. CARMICHAEL. 


Note.—This department is designed to furnish a forum for the discussion of live questions 
in the teaching of collegiate mathematics and of difficulties actually encountered by any one who 
may desire the reaction of other workers in the same field. It is believed that much benefit may 
accrue from the interchange of ideas along these lines, and it is hoped that a widespread interest 
will develop in maintaining the department. 

EDITORS. 
QUESTION. 


12. In view of the notation used by Professor Slobin in his ‘Note on Certain Algebraic 
Equations” in the April issue, pages 113-115, a discussion would be desirable as to the best nota- 
tion for complex roots in general, and in particular for eliminating the conspicuous ambiguities 
introduced by the notation above cited. 


REPLIES. 


7. What place should be given to the history of mathematics in courses for prospective high 
school teachers, and why? 


* For an account of such solutions see ‘The Pell Equation,” E. E. Whitford, Publications 
of the College of the City of New York, 1912, pages 60, 64, ff. 
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I. Remarks By G. A. Miter, University of Illinois. 


The history of mathematics is one of the most useful phases of applied 
mathematics since it enables us to measure an important type of intellectual 
development at various periods. A study of some of the applications of mathe- 
matics frequently makes particular subjects both easier and more interesting. 
It also establishes contact with other subjects and thus tends towards greater 
unity in the student’s knowledge. 

It seems to me that the prospective high school teacher should have a course 
in the history of mathematics extending over at least five hours per week for one 
semester. One difficulty is to find teachers in our universities and normal 
schools who are really prepared and willing to give such a course. After various 
trials I have come to the conclusion that a course in the history of elementary 
mathematics is very difficult and requires an unusual amount of preparation on 
the part of the teacher. 

In the opening article of volume 14, February, 1914, of the Bibliotheca Mathe- 
matica, the noted mathematical historian, G. Enestrém, considers the question 
of teaching the history of mathematics in the secondary schools. He emphasizes 
the fact that it is very difficult to secure accurate information as regards many 
of the most important historical questions in view of the many incorrect state- 
ments which appear even in the best histories of mathematics. Those who 
read only the English language are at a great disadvantage since no extensive 
history of mathematics has ever appeared in this language. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties it seems to me that a course in the history 
of mathematics should be regarded as an essential element in the training of the 
high school teacher. Such a course should be one of the most useful means to 
impress the important fact that statements found in books must generally be 
subjected to a careful thought analysis in order to render them helpful for arriving 
at truths. It should also give a broader meaning to the various mathematical 
subjects and lead to a deeper interest by adding the dynamic element of develop- 
ment to the various mathematical concepts. 


II. Remarks spy W. T. Srratrron, Kansas State Agricultural College. 


Every prospective high school teacher should be given an opportunity to 
become familiar with the history of the mathematics he will teach. The course 
need not be very extensive but should have at least two or three hours per week 
throughout the senior year devoted to it. This course should not only take up 
the history of the different subjects but should also go into the biographies of 
some of the best known mathematicians. Mathematics has a history that begins 
with the history of the race. It has held the attention of some of the greatest 
men of all times. The prospective mathematics teacher should be given a 
chance to receive the inspiration that will come to him by a study of the lives of 
these men. As he goes out to teach in the high schools he will find that new 
spirit and new life can often be put into his courses if he is able to point out 
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occasionally some interesting historical facts connected with the development 
of the subject in hand. Pupils, too, are always interested in men and if the 
subject is developed in connection with the facts concerning men who have made 
mathematical history they will likely look upon the subject with more interest 
and enthusiasm. 

A course in the history of mathematics will enlarge the teacher’s vision. 
He should be able to see the points of difficulty in the development of the subject 
by the race and should be better prepared to take the pupils over these difficulties. 
He will see the dependence and interdependence of arithmetic, algebra, and 
geometry, The three merge into each other so gradually that the dividing line 
cannot be determined. Nothing will help more than a good course in the history 
of the subject to give the teacher the proper attitude toward these divisions. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF FLORIAN CaJORI. 


As previously announced in these columns, Professor Cajori will bein Europe 
during the coming year. During his absence, Professor W. D. Cairns, of Oberlin 
College, Ohio, will act as chairman of the committee on Notes and News, and 
all contributions of this character should be sent directly to him. 


Dr. C. L. Bouton of Harvard University has been promoted to an associate 
professorship of mathematics. 


The Educational Review for May contains an article on “Mathematics for 
culture” by Professor N. J. LENNEs, of the University of Montana. 


Dr. C. Kiiscuxe, formerly instructor at the University of California, where 
he took his doctorate, has accepted an instructorship in mathematics for the 
coming year at the University of Washington. He has recently been attending 
lectures at the University of Chicago. 


Dr. G. N. GREEN, of the College of the City of New York, has accepted an 
instructorship in mathematics at Harvard University. 


Mr. Lester Hitt, formerly a graduate student at Columbia University and 
later at the University of Chicago, has been made assistant professor in mathe- 
matics at the University of Montana. 


Professor N. J. LENNES, head of the department of mathematics at the Uni- 
versity of Montana, will spend the coming summer abroad. 


Bulletin No. 323, of the University of Texas, contains an article by Dr. 
Epwarp L. Dopp on “The error-risk of the median compared with that of the 
arithmetic mean.” 
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Mr. Epwarp Kircuer, graduate student at the University of Illinois, has 
been appointed to an instructorship in mathematics at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 


Professor C. Runez, of the University of Gottingen, was elected president 
for 1914 of the German Mathematical Society. According to the most recent 
list this society has 769 members. 


Henry Holt & Company announce that the following two mathematical books 
are in press: “Analytic geometry of space,’”’ by Virgin SNYDER and C. H. Sisam; 
and “Plane analytical geometry,” by L. W. Dowt1na and F. E. TurNEAURE. 


John Wiley and Sons have just published “The theory of numbers,” by 
Rosert D. Carmicuarn as No. 18 of the series of mathematical monographs 
edited by Mansfield Merriman and Robert S. Woodward. Professor Car- 
michael is also author of No. 12 in this series entitled “The theory of relativity.” 


The Macmillan Company announces the publication of a new edition of 
Professor F. R. Moulton’s Introduction to Celestial Mechanics. This has been 
revised and largely rewritten, but still preserves the general plan of the earlier 
edition. 


Professor GEorGcEe N. Bauer has been appointed chairman of the department 
of mathematics of the college of science, literature, and the arts at the University 
of Minnesota for the year 1914-15. 


An interesting article entitled “Elementary theorems on the hexahedron in 
non-euclidean geometry,” by Dr. ArrHur Ranum, of Cornell University, was 
published in the Quarterly Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics, No. 178, 
1914. 


The annual dinner for instructors and fellows in mathematics, at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, given by the faculty of the department, occurred on the evening 
of May 15, 1914. The guest of honor was Dr. T. M. Putnam, of the University 
of California, who had just been promoted to the rank of associate professor and 
was on his way to Europe where he will spend the next half year on sabbatical 
vacation. 


Professor F. Casori’s History of Elementary Mathematics is being translated 
into the Japanese language by Mr. Seiich Sunagawa, of the Ehimeken Female 
Normal College. 


The Macmillan Company has just published a book which will be of 
interest to the readers of the Montuty. It is entitled “ Dialogues concerning two 
new sciences,’ by Galileo Galilei, translated from the Italian and Latin into 
English by Henry Crew and Atronse De Satvio. This will be reviewed ina 
later issue of the Monruty. 
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A new part of the German edition of the large mathematical encyclopedia was 
recently published. It bears the title “Ansatze und allgemeine Methoden der 
Systemmechanik.” The French edition recently published a part entitled: 
“Fonctions sphériques; generalizations diverses des fonctions sphériques.” 


An error was made in the March issue of the MonrHty, page 86, in the review 
of A. W. StampeEr’s textbook on the Teaching of Arithmetic, where it was stated 
that the Austrian method of division is not given. A brief reference with ex- 
planation and incompleted division is found on pages 95-96 of this text. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science has appointed a 
Committee of One Hundred on scientific research, under the government, in the 
universities and in other institutions. Pure mathematics is represented on this 
committee by Professor G. A. Miniter, University of Illinois, and Professor E. H. 
Moores, University of Chicago. 


Special efforts are being made to secure as large a collection as possible of 
letters by and to LeonHarpD Evter for publication in his complete works. In 
view of the fact that this publication is much more expensive than was expected, 
the committee in charge is anxious to secure more subscribers for these works, as 
well as more members of the Euler Society. ‘The members of this society promise 
to contribute at least ten francs per year towards the expense of publishing 
Euler’s complete works. 


An “Elementary Theory of Equations” by Professor L. E. Dickson, of the 
University of Chicago, has just been published by John Wiley and Sons. It 
contains a chapter of 13 pages on complex numbers, one of 33 pages on deter- 
minants, and one of 17 pages on resultants and discriminants. The whole book 
consists of 183 pages. A review of it will appear in a future number of the 
MONTHLY. 


The next Summer meeting of the American Mathematical Society will be 
held at Providence, R. I., September 8, 9, 1914, in connection with the celebration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Brown University. 


The fourth instalment of the National Geometry Syllabus, which is being 
reprinted in the Irish Journal of Education, appeared inthe May issue. It begins 
with Section B, Logical Considerations. 


The summer quarter of the University of Chicago opened June 15th with the 
usual large attendance. The registration in mathematics is especially strong in 
the advanced courses. : 


Dr. C. E. Grruens, who is principal of the Union School at Wheeling, West Va., 
was recently elected superintendent of the public schools of that city. He has 
long been a contributor to the problem department of the MonruLy. 
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Mr. J. D. ESHiteMmAN has been elected to an instructorship in mathematics at 
Western Reserve University, and Mr. L. E. Wittiams to a similar position in 
the Georgia School of Technology. Both have been graduate students of the 
University of Chicago during the past year. 


Professor L. E. Dickson, of the University of Chicago, will spend the first 
semester, Autumn 1914, in residence at the University of California lecturing 
along the lines of his special work in number theory. He was at one time a 
member of the faculty of the University of California. 


Miss Mary E. We tts, formerly instructor at Mount Holyoke College and 
now a graduate student at the University of Chicago, has been appointed in- 
structor in mathematics at Oberlin College for the coming year, during which time 
Dr. Mary E. SInciarr will be on leave of absence. A recent announcement 
that Dr. T. H. GRonwAL., of Princeton University, had been appointed to an 
assistant professorship in mathematics at Oberlin College was erroneous. His 
appointment was at Princeton University. 


Teachers of mathematics who are interested in the wide scope of the applica- 
tions of mathematics will find it interesting to read a paper by Professor I. J. 
ScHWATT, of the University of Pennsylvania, entitled “The Applications of the 
Calculus to the Medical Sciences,” published in the American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences, March, 1914, page 409. Since this journal does not usually 
contain material of a mathematical nature, a special mention here seems desirable. 


The firm of Allyn and Bacon has published a trigonometry by Professors E. J. 
WILCZYNSKI and H. E. Stavueut, of the University of Chicago. Among the 
interesting features of this text are the numerous well-selected applications, and 
the arrangement of the text in two distinct parts, the first containing only such 
theoretical development as is essential to the solution of triangles. A review of 
this book will appear in a later issue of the MontTHLy. 


During the recent meeting of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club at Ann Arbor 
an exhibit of early mathematical text-books from the university collections and 
the private libraries of Professors BEMAN, ZIwET and KARPINSKI was displayed 
in the library. A large number of photographs of mathematical manuscripts in 
European libraries and from the collection of Mr. G. A. Plimpton were loaned for 
the exhibit by Professor L. C. KARPINSKI. 


The Council of Mathematical Teachers in New England has recently appointed 
a special committee on the status and welfare of mathematics in secondary schools, 
to investigate and report on current criticisms of high school mathematics. The 
membership of the committee is as follows: Mr. G. W. Evans, Charlestown High 
School; Professor F. C. FERRy, Williams College; Mr. A. V. GALBRAITH, Middlesex 
School; Mr. F. P. Morse, Revere High School; Mr. C. D. MEsSERvE, Newton High 
School; Professor S. E. Smita, Mount Holyoke College; Miss H. R. Pierce, 
Worcester High School; and Professor H. W. TyLEer, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, chairman. Correspondence with persons having special information 
is invited. 
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The application of the new school law in Ohio will probably necessitate that 
those preparing to teach secondary school subjects and looking to certification 
by the state department of education, shall devote one fourth of their college 
work directly to preparation for teaching; fifteen semester hours to be of distinctly 
educational work including practice and observation courses, teachers training 
courses in secondary school subjects, psychology, history and principles of edu- 
cation, educational methods, etc., fifteen hours to be chosen from the fields of 
psychology, sociology, logic, ethics, philosophy, and education. Several of the 
Ohio colleges, among these Ohio State University, Oberlin College and Miami 
University, are enabling teachers to meet these new requirements at.once by 
offering suitable courses in the summer sessions of 1914. 


The annual meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education 
was held at Princeton University, June 23-26, 1914. The papers were printed 
in advance in the Bulletin of the Society, so that only short abstracts were read at 
the meetings, thus leaving ample time for discussion. The prospectus stated 
that “It is necessary to have papers and discussions at a convention, but these are 
not more than half of the meeting. It would be worth while to come to Princeton, 
even if there were no papers, just to meet the one hundred and ninety-nine other 
teachers.” At all events, it seems to be a decided step forward to print papers in 
advance and to spend less time in reading and more in discussion and in general 
intercourse. 


At the mathematical conference held on April 3d at Ann Arbor, Professor 
THEODORE R. RUNNING, of the University of Michigan, presented a paper on 
“Graphical methods applied to the solution of algebraic equations,’ Miss 
KATHERINE G. Hrvg, of the Detroit Central High School, offered “Some class 
room suggestions,” Mr. G. C. Bartoo, of the Jackson High School, discussed 
“The problem of reducing the number of failures in algebra,” and Professor W. B. 
Forp, of the University of Michigan, talked on “The future of geometry.” Next 
year the conference is planning to have a luncheon and informal discussion to 
replace part of the formal program. Professor L. C. Karprnsxr was elected 
chairman of the conference for 1914-1915 and Mr. Epwarp T. Gers, of the 
Detroit High School, secretary. 


The editors of the Montuty acknowledge the receipt of the following journals 
on our exchange list: School Science and Mathematics, The Mathematics Teacher, 
The Annals of Mathematics, The American Journal of Mathematics, Transactions 
of the American Mathematical Society, Bulletin of the Soctety for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, The 
Monist, Popular Astronomy, Journal of the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, 
The Mathematical Gazette, L’Intermédiaire des Mathématiciens, L’ Enseagnement 
Mathématique, Revue Semestrielle des Publications Mathématiques, Periodico di 
Matematica per L’Insegnamento Secondario, Bolletino di Biblografia e Storia delle 
Scienze Matematiche, Rendiconti del Circolo Matematico di Palermo, Giornale de 
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Matematiche di Battaghni, Nieuw Archief voor Wiskunde, Wiskundige Opgaven met 
de Oplossingen, Revista de la Sociedad Matemdtica Espaftola, Iberica- el Progreso 
de las Crencias y de sus Aplicaciones, The Tohoku Mathematical Journal, The 
Journal of the Indian Mathematical Society. It is the intention hereafter to men- 
tion more frequently in these notes such articles in our exchanges as are deemed to 
be of special interest to readers of the Monru ty. 


A mathematical colloquium will be held at Edinburgh, July 28-31, immedi- 
ately following the Napier tercentenary celebration. There will be two lectures 
by Professor M. D’Ocagne, of Paris, on “Nomography”; four lectures by Pro- 
fessor H. W. Richmond, of Cambridge University, on “Infinity in geometry”; 
four lectures by Professor E. Cunningham, of Cambridge University, on “ Critical 
studies of modern electrical theories”; and two lectures by Professor E. T. Whit- 
taker, of the University of Edinburgh, on “The solution of algebraic and tran- 
scendental equations in the mathematical laboratory.’”’ The methods described 
by Professor Whittaker will be chiefly arithmetical, and the lectures will therefore 
be supplementary to those of Professor D’Ocagne on nomographic methods, 
which for most purposes are now said to be generally recognized as superior to 
the older graphical methods of calculation. The announcement states that “the 
establishment of nomography as a regular constituent of British mathematical 
teaching is much to be desired.”’ 


Readers of the Montuty are asked to give attention to the announcements of 
the various publishers of mathematical books found in this and other issues. 
These publishers are not only serving our readers by giving up-to-date informa- 
tion concerning new books on the historical and philosophical aspects of mathe- 
matics, as well as text-books in the various fields, but they are also contributing 
in a substantial manner toward the support of this journal. 


Complete sets of the Montuty for the year 1913, being the first volume under 
the reorganization, are in constant demand, but the supply of certain numbers in 
that volume has been exhausted. These numbers are January and June, 1913. 
Since the last issue several extra copies of the January number have been sent in 
and now a few complete sets of volume xx are again available, and several other 
sets are complete except for the June number. Any one who can contribute an 
extra copy of either the January or the June number will confer a great favor 
upon the editors. 


The next issue of the Monruty will appear in September. There are no 
issues in July and August. During the summer, Professor Finkel, the treasurer, 
will be at Boulder, Colorado, in charge of mathematics in the summer session 
of the University of Colorado. Business communications may still be addressed 
to him at Springfield, Missouri, where they will receive prompt attention. The 
Managing Editor will be in residence at the University of Chicago and may be 
addressed as usual at 5548 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, III. 
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THE APPARENT SIZE OF A CUBE. 
By A. M. HARDING, University of Arkansas. 


1. The apparent size of any surface is defined as the solid angle of a cone 
whose vertex is at the point of sight and whose directrix is the curve bounding 
the surface. The solid angle, being measured by the area cut by the cone from 
a unit sphere whose center is at the point of sight, may vary from zero to 47, 
the apparent size of the whole “ sky.’ The apparent size of a surface as seen 
from a certain point of space is evidently a function of the position of the point 
of sight. Its value is given by the integral 


_ fe (n, 7) IS (1) 


ye 


extended over the whole surface, where r is the radius vector from the point of 
sight to any point of the surface, dS any element of surface, and (n, 7) the angle 
between r and the positive direction of the normal to the surface. 


Fie. 1. 


We shall take the center of the cube as origin and let the coérdinate axes be 
parallel to the three edges of the cube. Let us consider first the solid angle sub- 
tended by the upper face of the cube, i. e., by the square P7P3P.P;. Let 
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Q = (£, 7, a) be any point in this square and P = (a, y, 2) any point in space. 
Then if z > a the solid angle subtended at P by the square is given by formula 
(1) where r = PQ and cos (n,. r) = cos 6 = (z — a)/r, and dS = dédyn. 

Hence 


on f[ptan= 6-0 ff eaery tea 


After performing the integration we have 


— arctan ee . 


Likewise the solid angle subtended by the square P;P.P3P; 1s given by 


we = arctan eae + arctan aa — arctan ate 
— arctan oe”; 


and for the solid angle subtended by the square P;P.Pi1P7 we obtain 


_ (2 — a)(w — a) (@+a)@+a) (2+ a)(e— a) 
Ws = arctan (y — aay + arctan (y — wd — arctan (y— adi 
~ arctan @ Oe TY 
(y—a)As ° 


where 

A? = (w@— a)? + y—at+ (eta, Ag=(et+aP?+ yta?+ @— a), 

A= (e— ah ytar+@tah P= bart Yar te—a 

As = (ea)? + ytart+ Ga, Ab = +a)P+ Ya? + +0), 
A? = («— a)’ + (y— a)? + (@— a)’. 


2. The solid angle subtended by the entire cube will be the sum of one, two, 
or three of these solid angles according as one, two, or three faces of the cube 
are visible. Hence we must consider three different cases. 

Case A. x >a, —~a<y<a, —a<z<a. In this case only one face 
is visible and w = we. Now by means of the formulas 


arctan (— m) = — arctan (m) and arctan (m) = 2/2 — arctan (1/m) 
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we can write the value of w in the form 


- (x — aA, — (@— ads 
w= Ir — | arctan (a — y)(a + 2) + arctan (a+ y)(a+ 2) (3) 
(x — a)As (@ — a)Ar 
+ arctan (a+ ya—2) + arctan (a — y)(a — 2) j . 


Case B. x >a, y>a, —a<z<a. In this case two faces are visible 
and w = we + ws. If we combine the terms that contain the same radical by 
means of the formula 


arctan (m) + arctan (n) = arctan mam 
we obtain, after further reduction, 
o = le — | arctan a {a 5 = > + arctan Laer 
+ arctan . en 3 t arctan Ew (4) 
+ arctan a Sete + arctan ots | 


Case C. x >a, y>a, z>a. In this case three faces are visible and 
@ = w+ w+ ws. After combining terms as before we obtain 


7 (z+ a)Ay _ @ rads — 
w= 27 — | arctan (2 __ a)(y _ a) + arctan (y — a) (2 _ a) 
+ arctan (2 — a)(a — a) + arctan @+aty+a) (5) 
(a — a)As (y — a)As 
barca gS eat OM et ae ta 


It is not necessary to consider any more than these three cases since, for any 
given value of w, the surfaces given by equations (3), (4), and (5) will be sym- 
metrical with respect to the codrdinate planes and the origin. Hence it is 
sufficient to study the formulas for one octant with different regions according 
to the number of faces visible. If the upper face alone is visible we can obtain 
the value of the solid angle by simply interchanging x and z in equation (38); if 
faces P,P2P3P7 and P.P3P4P3 are visible, simply change y to — y in (4), etc. 

It may be interesting to note that from any point of sight the cube will project 
into either a quadrilateral or a hexagon and in each of the equations (8), (4), 
(5) the radicals, which we have denoted by A, represent the distances from the 
point of sight to the vertices of that quadrilateral or hexagon. 
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3. The solid angle subtended by the cube may also be obtained from the 
relation w = 27 — o where o is the length of that curve on the unit sphere 
which is polar to the intersection of the cone and the unit sphere. In this problem 
g is the sum of the dihedral angles of the cone. Of course this cone is really a 
pyramid since its directrix is made up of straight lines. 

If in each of the three cases we write the equations of the planes forming the 
lateral faces of the pyramids and then find the value of o for each pyramid, the 
formula w = 27 — o leads to equations (38), (4), (5). 

4. It may be interesting to note the behavior of these formulas as the point 
P moves away from the cube in any direction. If we change to polar codrdinates 
and then express w; as a power series in 1/r, it will be found that the series begins 
with the term in 1/r?. In fact 


w; = 4a? cos (n, r) X 1/r? + --- higher powers of 1/r, 


where (n, 7) is the angle that the radius vector makes with the normal to the 
face. It will be found that we and w3 may be written in the same form. Hence 
we see that in each of the three cases (when one, two or three faces are visible) 
the apparent size of the cube will approach zero as the point of sight approaches 
infinity in any direction; and also that wr? will approach 


(area of face) X (cosine of the angle between the radius vector and the normal 
to the face). 


In other words, as the point of sight approaches infinity in any direction, each 
of the faces of the cube acts more and more as if it were a single differential 
element cos 6 dS /r?. 

5. If we combine certain terms in each of the equations (8), (4), (5) we are 
led to the following results: (2) when only one face is visible the solid angle may 
have any value between zero and 27, being equal to 27 only when the point of 
sight lies on the face of the cube; (b) when only two faces are visible the solid 
angle lies between zero and 7, being equal to 7 only when the point of sight lies 
on one edge of the cube; (c) when three faces are visible the solid angle lies between 
zero and 1/2, being equal to 7/2 only when the point of sight is at one corner of 
the cube. 

If we let w be constant in equations (8), (4), (5) we have in each case the 
equation of a surface. The apparent size of the cube will not vary as long as 
the point of sight remains on this surface. We propose now to study the forms 
of these surfaces for different values of w. 

6. Let us assume all space outside the cube to be divided into the following 
regions: (a) six prisms bounded by the six faces of the cube produced and 
extending, one from each face of the cube, to infinity; (b) twelve wedge-shaped 
regions extending, one from each edge, to infinity and bounded by the two faces 
which are perpendicular to this edge and the two faces which pass through the 
edge; (c) eight three-edged regions extending, one from each corner of the cube, 
to infinity and bounded by the three faces produced which meet in the given 
corner. 
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Then if w has a constant value, such that all three of our surfaces exist, we 
have: 

Case A. six distinct surfaces, one in each of the regions (a), symmetrical in 
pairs with respect to the three lines joining the center of the cube to the mid- 
points of the faces and symmetrical in pairs with respect to the origin; 

Case B. twelve distinct surfaces, one in each of the regions (b), symmetrical 
in pairs with respect to the lines joining the mid-points of opposite edges ot the 
cube and symmetrical in pairs with respect to the origin; 

Case C. eight distinct surfaces, one in each of the regions (c), symmetrical 
in pairs with respect to the diagonals of the cube and symmetrical in pairs with 
respect to the origin. 

It is not necessary to study each of these twenty-six different surfaces since 
any one of them may be obtained from one of the equations (3), (4), (5) by 
various permutations of letters and signs. For simplicity we shall refer to the 
surface from which only one face is visible as surface I or Fi(2, y, 2) = 0; the 
surface from which two faces are visible we shall call surface IT or Fo(a, y, 2) = 0; 
and the surface from which three faces are visible we shall call surface III or 
F3(x, y, 2) = 0. Their equations are given by (8), (4), (5). 

7. We propose now to obtain the equations of the curves in which the planes 
of the faces produced intersect surfaces I, II, and III. Of course it must be 
understood in all that follows that w < 7/2, otherwise some of the surfaces may 
not exist. The plane y = a separates the region of space in which surface I 
lies from that in which surface II is found. It can be shown easily that both 
these surfaces are cut by the plane y = a in the same curve, whose equation is 


(x — a)As 
2a(a — 2) | 


(x — a)As 
2a(a + 2) 


Likewise surfaces IT and III are both cut by the plane z = a inthe same curve, 
whose equation 1s 


+ arctan 


(6) 


O=Tt— | arctan 


eS (z — @Ar (y — a)As 
(@ — a)(y— a) + arctan Daly + a) + arctan Sala + 5 | . (7) 


Hence we see that although we have twenty-six different surfaces defined by 
twenty-six distinct equations, they come together in pairs on the faces of the 
cube produced and form a single surface completely surrounding the cube and 
continuous everywhere. 

8. Let us see whether any pair of these surfaces have a common tangent plane 
at any point of their curve of intersection. The direction cosines of the normal 
to the tangent plane to any surface are proportional to OF /dx, dF /dy, OF /dz, 
where F(x, y, 2) = 0 is the equation of the surface. These partial derivatives 
may be easily obtained from equations (3), (4), (5), and it is not necessary to write 
their values here. 

Since surfaces I and II meet on the plane y = a we must investigate the values 


oO=tT— | arctan 
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of OF ,/dx, OF ,/dy, OF ,/02, OF 2/dx, OF 2/dy, OF2/dz for y= a. If at any point 
on the curve of intersection we find the first three of these derivatives respectively 
equal to or proportional to the last three then the two surfaces have a common 
tangent plane at that point. It can be easily shown that OF ,/d2 = OF 2/dx 
and OF ,/dz = OF,/dz, and OF ,/dy = OF 2/dy. Hence the two surfaces do not 
have a common tangent plane at every point of their curve of intersection. Let 
us see whether they have a common tangent plane at any point of their curve of 
intersection. If 0F,/dy = OF,/dy it easily follows that 


(x + a)(a — 2)A; — (& — a)(a — 2)Ag = (2 — a)(a+ 2)As — (2 + a)(a+ 2)Ar. 


After a rather lengthy reduction it can be shown that this equation is not possible 
unless x = a and z = +a, 1. e., unless the curve of intersection passes through 
one corner of the cube. This cannot happen except for w = 7/2, which will be 
considered later. Hence, if w < 7/2, the surfaces I and II have no common 
tangent plane at any point of their curve of intersection. : 

Likewise it can be shown that, if w < 1/2, surfaces II and III have no common 
tangent plane at any point of their curve of intersection. 

9. We have said that each of the surfaces I, II, and III is symmetrical with 
respect to a certain line which we shall call the axis of the surface. The X-axis 
is the axis of surface I; the line joining the origin to the point (a, a, 0) is the axis 
of surface II; and surface III has for its axis the line joining the origin to the 
point (a, a, a), the corner of the cube. We propose to show that each axis is a 
normal to its surface. 

The axis of surface I will cut it at some point on the X-axis. Hence we must 
investigate the values of OF ,/dz, OF ,/dy, OF 1/02 when y= z= 0. We find 


A; = Ag = A3 = Ay, and ox A(z — a? + a)’ ~— = 0, ——= (), 


Hence the direction cosines of the normal at the point (2, 0,0) are1,0,0. In other 
words the X-axis is the normal. 

The axis of surface IT will cut the surface at some point on the line y = z, 
g=0. If we put y= 2 and z= 0 we find A; = Az, Ap = A; = As = Ag, and 
OF,/dx = OF2/dy + 0, and OF;/d2 = 0. Hence the direction cosines of the 
normal at this point are proportional to 1, 1, 0; 1. e. A= 1/V2, p= 1/V2, 

= (0. Hence the axis is the normal. 

The axis of surface III will cut the surface at some point where z = y = z. 
If we put z= y= 2 we find A; = A; = A; and A, = Ay = Ag. Also OF3/dx 
= OF;/dy = OF;/dz. Hence the direction cosines of the normal are 1/¥V3, 
1/V3,1/v3. In other words the line y = z = z is the normal. 

10. In order to make the surfaces more vivid geometrically we shall find 
the codrdinates of several points on them. Let us first find the length of the 
intercept of each surface on its axis. 
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Surface I. Put z = y = 0 in equation (3) and obtain 


= _. = = arctan V (w — a)’ + 2a 2a" 
2 4 ae 


Solving for x we have x = a[l + Vese (w/4) — 1]. We must take the positive 
sign in order to be on the positive side of the face. Hence 


v= al 1+ aes? 1], (8) 


This gives us the length of OA, = OA, = OA,. (Fig. 2.) 
Surface II. Putting z = 0 and y = z in equation (4), we obtain 


_ aA, (2 — oO | » 0.8 ; 
w= 27 — E arctan @ — apt 4 arctan alata) |? Ai’ = 22" — 4ax + 3a’, 
or 
T (6)) _ 1 aA, (x _— a)Ag 0 9 9 
9 4 = 5 arctan (@ — apt arctan ale + a)’ Ao’ = 2x’ + 3a’. 
Let 
= arctan“; then tang =“, 
e = arctan (aye en ane = (ay 
and 
7) 1— cose a 
—~— = arctan ————— = arctan —. 
2 sIn ~ Ai 
Hence 
wT ow) a (a — a)As 
tan (3 — :) = arctan At arctan ala + a)’ 
then 


: 5a) en a(x + a) + (2 — a)AiAy 
ame 4) © 4 a(a+ a)A; — a(x — a)A,’ 
Rationalizing the denominator, we obtain 


(x* + a*)Ar + (a? — ado 


where a= 
2a7a ; 


cota = ; 


| 


or 
2a7x cot a — (2? — a*)Ag = (a? + a@®)Ai. 


If we rationalize this equation we obtain 

(1 — c)*a? — 4(1 — c)*aa’ + 2(1 — c)(8 — 5ce)a’a® — 4(1 — c)(3 — 4e)aa5 
+ 81 — c)(5 — 7e)a*xt — 4(1 — c)(8 — Se)aba? + 4(8 — 6e + 4c?)a®a? (9) 
— 41 — ce) — 2c)a’e — 2(1 — c)(1 + 2c)a3 = 0, 


where c is written in place of cos 2a = cos (w/2) for simplicity. This equation 
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has at least one positive root greater than a and this root can be found after c 
is known. It may happen for certain values of c that the equation has more than 
one positive root greater than a, in which case we must choose the root which 
satisfies the equation 
w (a + a)Ai + (2? — @’)Ae 
cot — = 
2a°X 


poe 


If 21 is the required root of equation (9) then the length of the intercept is 21 V 2. 
This gives us the length of OB, = OB, = OB, in Fig. 2. 
Surface III. Putting 2 = y = 2 in equation (5), we obtain 


wo = or — E arctan Ot 4 3 arctan SOF | 


(x — a)? 
A? = 2(a — a)? + (a+ a)?; A? = 2(a+ a)? + (a — a)’. 


From this equation we obtain, after a rather lengthy reduction, 


T wy 
r= zaytan(7—S) cot §. (10) 


Hence OC = xvV3 = aV3 tan (1/6 — w/12) cot (w/A4). 

In the case of surfaces I and III we have found the length of the intercept as 
an explicit function of w, but in the case of surface II we did not obtain a simple 
result. The reason for this is obvious geometrically. If we are considering 
only one face of the cube, surface I is symmetrical with respect to the plane of 
this face and hence we obtain « — a = + f(w). Likewise when we are consider- 
ing three faces the surface is symmetrical with respect to the origin and we obtain 
2 = + o(w). This symmetry does not exist in the case of surface II. The 
solid angle will not be the same for two points on the axis such that ¢ = + ¥(w) 
if we are looking at the same two faces. That is, equation (9) should not have 
two roots of the form x = + ¥(w). It can be shown easily that equations (8), 
(9), and (10) hold for limiting values of w. When w = 0, each equation gives 
¢ = 0; when a = a we have w = 2r, m7, and 7/2 respectively. 

11. We have seen that surfaces I and II are both cut by the plane y = a in 
the curve 


where 


_ (x — a)Ag (x — a)As 
7 — w = arctan da(a+ 2) + arctan Da(a — 2)" (11) 


The arc QM, (Fig. 2) represents the upper half of this curve. If we find dz/dx 
from (11) it can be easily shown that the curve QM, cuts the XY plane at right 
angles for every value of w, and that it makes with the edge SP, (produced) an 
acute angle whose value depends upon w. In fact this angle varies from zero 
to 2/2 as w varies from 7/2 to zero. 

Putting z = 0 in (11), we obtain  — w = 2 arctan (a — a)A,/2a?, whence 


cot (w/2) = tan (1/2 — w/2) = (4 — a)A»/2a?. 
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Then 
cot? (w/2) = (a — a) (a — a)? + 5a?|/4a4 
or 
(x — a)* + 5a?(a — a)? — 4a‘ cot? (w/2) = 0, 
whence 


— 5+ V25-+ 16 cot? (w/2) 
rn 
Hence, when w is known, we have the lengths of the lines HM, = HM,’ = LM, 
= DM,’ = SM, = SM,’. 

Now putting z = ain (11), we obtain after reduction 


a— a= QP, = 2aV csc w — 1. (13) 


Hence we have the lengths of the lines Q;P; = QeP7 = Q3P7. 
12. Let us now study the curve of intersection of surfaces II and III. This 
is the curve QQ» (Fig. 2). Its equation is 


_ 2aA, (x — a)As (y — a)Ag 
7 — w = arctan + arctan Daly + a) (y + a) a(x a) (e+ a)’ 


(x — a)(y — a) 
If we find the value of dy/dx from (14) we can easily show that the curve cuts the 
diagonal (produced) of the upper face at right angles, and that it makes with the 
positive direction of P;Q; an obtuse angle whose size depends on the value of w. 


t—-a=HM.-ay (12) 


+ arctan (14) 


In fact as x approaches a, dy/dx approaches — 1; and as x approaches ~, dy/dx 
approaches — «©. Hence this obtuse angle varies from 37/2 to 7/2. 

We can find the length of P,Q, by putting y = a in equation (14). This 
gves the same result as before. 
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13. Curvature properties. Let U=0F/d2, V=0F/dy, W=0F /d2, u=0F /d2°, 
v= PF dy, w= PF /d2, wu’ = PF /dydz, v' = PF /d2dx, w’ = &F/dxdy. Also 
= u-+ U(Uw' — Vo — Ww')(VW, K =1+ V(Vo' — Ww' — Uu’)/WU, 
L= w+ W(Ww!' — Uu' — Vo')/UV. Then the principal radii of curvature at 
any point are given by the quadratic equation 

_U ve Ww — 2 _ 2 2 2 
7 Op ' K— Op  L— O/p~ O, where Q@? = U?+ V?+ W?. 

From the results already obtained it is geometrically reasonably certain that 
the parts of the surface between the curves of discontinuous slope are everywhere 
convex outward. This can be proved by showing that for any given point 
(21, Y1, 21) the two values of p obtained from the equation above are both negative. 

After finding the values of @°F /d2*, 0°F /dy’, 0°F /dz it can be easily shown that 
OF [da + PF /dy’ + &F/d2 = 0. That is, the apparent size corresponds to a 
magnetic potential function. 

14. We have assumed up to this point that w is less than 7/2. Let us now 
consider the forms of the different surfaces for other values of w. 

w = 1/2. In this case surface III reduces to a mere point, the corner of the 
cube (See Fig. 3), and we have to study only surfaces Iand II. The edge SP, is 
now tangent to both surfaces as we have seen before (Art. 8). Putting w = 7/2 
in (8) we find OA, = a(1 + Vesc (1/8) — 1). The equation of the curve of 
intersection of surfaces I and II now becomes 


= arctan 


ol 
2 


2a(a + 2) 


From this equation we obtain after reduction, 4a2(a2 — 22) = (4 — a)’A,As. 
Squaring both sides, we obtain, after reduction, 


(x — a)’ + 2(x% — a)*(8a? + 2?) + (a — a)(a? — 2)? — 402(a2 — 2)? = 0. (15) 
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This is the algebraic equation of the curve of intersection. Putting z = 0 we 
have 


(2 — a)§+ 6e?(a — a)4+ at(x — a)? —4a°=0, or (a—a)*+5a?(x—a)*?—4a*=0, 
after dividing by (a — a)? + a*. This gives 


HM, = (x — a) = aya tv al 0.84, 


approximately. 

If we put w = 7/2 in equation (12) we obtain the same result. 

Putting z= a in (15) we have (x — a)'+ 8a?(a — a)* = 0, whence PQ: 
=2z—a=0. This agrees with (13) for w = 7/2. It can be easily shown from 
(15) that dz/dx = 0 for 2 = « = a and dz/dz = © forz=0. Hence the point 
Q, is at P; and the curve P;M, is tangent to the edge SP; at Py. 

a/2<0< «. In this case surfaces I and Ii still exist and OA, is still given 
-by (8) and HM, by (12). The equation of the curve of intersection of the 
surfaces I and II, equation (11), is not satisfied by x = a for any value of gz, 
nor by 2 = a for any value of x. In other words the curve of intersection ap- 
proaches the point P; but never reaches it. The curve is still perpendicular to 
the XY plane at M,. 

w@ = a. The equation of surface II now reduces to z = a, y = a, the edge of 
the cube, and the curve of intersection of surfaces I and II reduces toz = a. This 
is the equation of the edge P,P: with the end points left off, since z cannot be 
equal toa. The length of 0A, is now equal to a[1 + V v2 — 1]. 

ct <w< 2x. In this case surface I alone exists and OA, is still given by (8). 
This surface gradually closes down on the face of the cube as w approaches 7/2. 

15. Forms of different level surfaces. By “level surfaces’? we mean surfaces 
from which the cube has the same apparent size. 

A.0<w< _ 7/2. In this case the surface consists of twenty-six distinct 
parts which form one continuous surface completely surrounding the cube and 
which approaches a sphere as w approaches 0. 

B. w = 7/2. Eight of these surfaces now reduce to mere points, and the 
remaining eighteen form a continuous surface completely surrounding the cube 
and touching it at its corners. 

C. r/2<w< 7. Only eighteen surfaces exist and they form a surface 
continuous everywhere except at the corners of the cube. This is of the same 
form as case B except the corners are left out. 

D. w= 7. Twelve of the surfaces reduce to lines (the edges of the cube), 
and the remaining six form a surface continuous everywhere except at the corners 
of the cube and touching the cube along its twelve edges. 

E. « <w< 22. Only six surfaces exist; one opposite each face. They form 
a surface completely surrounding the cube except that each edge is a line of 
discontinuity and each corner is a point of discontinuity. 
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RESIDUES OF CERTAIN SUMS OF POWERS OF INTEGERS. 
By T. M. PUTNAM, University of California. 


In Vol. XXXI, pages 329-833 of the Quarterly Journal of Mathematics, 
GLAISHER showed that, if » be an odd prime, and 


1 1 1 
A, = Lot ant vee Tob 
then, when n is not a multiple of p — 1, H, = 0 mod p; and when n is a multiple 
of p— 1, H, = —1 mod p. By using Fermat’s Theorem we have 


1/a” = a?" mod p, 
so that, putting p — n — 1 = 7, we obtain 
H,=1+2"+ 37+ ---+ (-— 1) mod >. 


Hence the sum of the rth powers of the first » — 1 integers is congruent to — 1, 
or zero, according as 7 is, or is not, a multiple of p — 1. 

These results of Glaisher, as well as some others, may be obtained in an 
elementary way by starting from the identity,! 


pr —_— p= ri CS; + rp 1CoSp_1 + see + riCrSi, 


where S, = 1+ 27+ 37+ .---+ (p— 1)’. 
By taking, successively, r = 1, 2, 3, --- p — 2, we obtain 


S, = 0 mod p. 


If r= p — 1, a = a? += 1 mod p; hence S,_1 = p — 1 = — 1 mod p. 
Furthermore since S, = S, mod p whenever r’ = r mod p — 1, the residues 
of this series are known for every power 1. 
Since a?* = (p — a)** mod p, 


Sop = 128 + 2+ B24... 4 9% 4 Ore 4 12%. 
hence denoting by 7, the sum 


—1\r 
7+ art o”7 +t + (254) 
we obtain 


27, = Sox mod Pp. 


Therefore, when 2k is not a multiple of p — 1, T., = 0 mod p; and when 2k is a 
multiple of p — 1 
Tx, = — 4 mod p. 
The determination of the residues of 7,1 may also be made to depend upon 


1C, Smith, Treatise on Algebra, 5th edition, p. 404. 
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the original identity. If the latter be written in terms of the 7’s it takes the 
form 


1\ 1 
(25 | — (P54) = Git + ota + see + id, T; 
or 
— 1 1 
i011; + riCele tose rpiCy Tl, = Ort — 9 mod Pp. 
By letting r = 1, 2, 3, ---, successively, the residues of 71, 72, 73, etc., may be 


computed. It will befound as shown above that for any even value of 7 the resi- 
due of 7, is zero. The first seven odd values of 7 give the following results. 


1 1 1 17 
T= — 5» L's = 5» Ts = — 57> 1 = 511» 
31 691 5461 
Tl, =—- aii * y= oi? T33 = — “95 each taken mod p. 


These results hold for any prime p. 
From a formula given by Glaisher in the Quarterly Journal, volume X X XII, 
page 279, a general expression for these residues may be derived. The formula is 


1 1 1 By: 


tee ee V1 2N— 27 
pen A2rt + + (p _. 1)241 _ ( 1) (2 1) ah — 20 


mod 9, 


where 2h = p — 1 and B,_; is the Bernoulli number of rank h — 1. 
Remembering that 1/a?**1 = a?-**? mod p, and taking out 1/2? from the 
left member, we get 


1 . . —j\r 
wa | b+ 28 Geer) + (?5*) | 
. . Bis 
— ({(— h—-1 , 2h—-24 
= (— 1) (2 1) ah — 2 mod p. 
Letting h — 71 = k, or p — 20 — 2 = 2k — 1, and 21+ 1 = p — 2k, we get 
B 2% 1 B 
Tos = (— 1)*- 27-87 — 1). FF = (— 1)F ag mod p. 


This formula holds for k= 1, 2, ---,$(p — 1), but for k = $(p—1) the de- 
nominator of B; is divisible by p, so that it should be written 


27*— 1  pBy oy 
2°'p = -3(p — 1) 
grt | 


T' 2 = (— 1)2?(@-) . 


= (— 1)Hrt) .9. -pByp-1y mod p. 
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But pBip—1) = (— 1)*?- mod pp Hence 
grt y 


T= — 2 - mod p. 

It follows from the above formulas that for no value of k is T_1 congruent 
to zero for every odd prime p, though there are, in general, special primes for 
each value of k > 3 for which 75,_1 will be congruent to zero. 

The residue of 7'p-2 is seen to depend upon the residue of (2°-! — 1)/p. The 
vanishing of this residue has been shown by Wieferich to be a necessary condition 
in order that Fermat’s equation 2? + y? = z? shall be solvable in integers prime 
to p. However, as stated on page 9 of L’Intermédiaire des Mathématictens, 
January, 1914, this residue does vanish for p = 1,093, though for no other 
primes less than 2,000. 
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Epitep By W. H. Bussey, University of Minnesota. 


Plane and Sohd Geometry. By Watter Burton Forp, Junior Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Michigan, and CHartes AMMERMAN, of 
the Wm. McKinley High School, St. Louis. Edited by Earte Raymonp 
Heprick. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1913. ix + 321 + xxxiii 
pages. $1.25. Plane and Solid in separate volumes $0.80 each. 

Another interesting text-book of the series edited by Earle Raymond Hedrick, 
of the University of Missouri, has made its appearance; an attractive volume in 
a neat brown dress. ‘The work, as we would expect, under Professor Hedrick’s 
editorship, departs from the class of text-books written by scientists not in 
touch with life. The Euclidean division into books has been abandoned for the 
modern division into chapters. 

The pupil is brought into touch with the subject matter of geometry in the 
introduction, covering 33 pages, which is divided into three parts: (I) Drawing 
simple figures, (II) the principal ideas used in geometry, (III) statements for 
reference. This division of the book contains 111 exercises. Squared paper is 
used to estimate areas and construct designs. 

The arrangement of the subject matter of Plane Geometry in the first five 
chapters follows that of the usual modern standard text. Logical and original 
thinking are sure to be developed through the “ judicious fusion of theoretical 
and applied work,” heré presented. ‘There are approximately 750 exercises in 
these five chapters. Dr. Frank M. McMurry said, in a paper on “ How to 
Study ” given at the Minnesota State Teachers’ Association last fall: ‘‘ Do we 
in school know how to arrange the work so the pupil will learn to select? Teachers 
object to neglecting any part of the text. They dwell upon all parts with equal 


1 Quarterly Journal, Vol. XXXII, p. 273. 
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emphasis. Yet in life we have to select, and the exercise of choice is of first 
importance.” ‘The text in question helps the teacher to “‘ exercise choice ”’ 
very admirably. Different kinds of type are used to indicate the relative im- 
portance of theorems. Enough problems are given so that the exceptional pupil 
may have the stimulus he needs; the medium pupil a fair number; and the slow, 
plodding pupil enough to make the subject interesting and significant, yet not 
too difficult. The Appendix to Plane Geometry treats of maxima and minima. 

The next three chapters—VI-VIII—are devoted to Solid Geometry. They 
are made attractive to look at by phantom half-tones. The reviewer would 
venture the criticism that these “ phantom ”’ half-tone engravings, while perhaps 
making the figures more realistic to the pupil, defeat one of the aims of solid 
geometry, that is, to develop the imagination. Many of the proofs of the the- 
orems in this division of the book are given in outline only. There are 250 
exercises in the Solid Geometry. 

A decided innovation in this text is the introduction of three sets of tables. 
Table I gives the ratios of the sides of right triangles and chords and ares of a 
unit circle. This indicates, of course, that the fundamental trigonometric ratios 
are introduced under proportion and similarity. All starred exercises indicate 
the use of these ratios. To quote from Article 112, “The relations between 
chords, arcs, and central angles of the same circle appear vividly in connection 
with rotations, .... Taking the radius as 1 unit, the lengths of the chords 
corresponding to various central angles for every degree from 0° to 90° are given 
in the table of chords.’ Table II gives powers and roots with an accompanying 
explanation for use. Table IIT gives a list of important numbers. 

Very few historical notes are given. Such names as Pythagoras, Aristotle, 
Euclid and Bhaskara are’ mentioned in connection with famous theorems. 

AGNES E. WELLS. 


CENTRAL HiaH ScHOOL, 
Duuuts, MINN. 


A Text-Book of Mathematics and Mechanics, specially arranged for the use of 
students qualifying for science and technical examinations. By CHARLES A. A. 
Caprtro. Charles Griffin & Co., London; J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
1913. xv-+ 398 pages. 


As the title indicates this is a drill book for the use of persons preparing to 
take certain examinations; it is admirably adapted to this purpose and one can 
well believe that it grows out of a long and successful experience in coaching. 
The theory is presented concisely and, generally, with great clearness. Although 
extreme brevity characterizes the treatment throughout, space is devoted to the 
solution of numerous problems, most of which are taken from examination papers 
of recent date. 

The author presumes a knowledge of elementary algebra and trigonometry, 
and begins with a section on plane analytic geometry, which is followed by sections 
on differential and integral calculus and mechanics, including hydromechanics 
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and pneumatics. The section on analytical geometry presents in 46 pages the 
common theorems relating to the straight line, the circle, and the other conic sec- 
tions. This is followed by a set of 22 problems with a complete solution for each. 

The section on differential calculus covers 59 pages, including 18 pages devoted 
to the solution of examples. This is brief indeed and quite unsatisfactory from 
the point of view of its future application in problems of mechanics and physics. 
In the introduction of the derivative, accuracy of statement is sacrificed to 
brevity; the process of passing to a limit is not carefully explained, the undeter- 
mined form 0/0 is scarcely more than mentioned and that in a confusing manner, 
and the equation 


dy = f'(x)dx 


is said to be a conventional form of the equation 
dy, 
de ad (); 


introduced for the purpose of saving space. Aside from the Taylor and Maclaurin 
series the applications of the derivative are almost exclusively geometrical. 
Applications and interpretations of the derivative according to the method of 
rates, and the uses of the derivative in approximate computations by the method 
of differentials are practically excluded from consideration. Likewise, in the 
presentation of the integral calculus the process of integration is not treated as 
the limit of a process of summation but only as the reverse of the differentiation 
process. Thus those methods of the calculus which have proved most fruitful 
in the study of physical phenomena are set aside in favor of those which admit of 
brief and simple presentation with a minimum of logical difficulty. 

The presentation of Taylor’s series is the one which was current in elementary 
text-books some twenty years ago when the function was assumed expressible in 
power series and the problem of determining the coefficients was solved by 
successive differentiations of the series, term by term. 

The section on mechanics begins on page 170 and fills the remainder of the 
398 pages of the book. The treatment here is in the main admirable, though 
always very brief. Liberal space (94 pages out of 228) is devoted to the solution 
of problems. Statics is disposed of in eight pages and kinematical discussions 
are omitted altogether. The space is therefore practically all devoted to the 
study of kinetics, with chapters on hydromechanics and pneumatics. The 
matter of dimension in terms of the fundamental quantities, mass, length and 
time, is kept well in the foreground. This feature contributes much to the value 
of the book. 

In the words of the author this section “has been written with the intention of 
avoiding, as far as possible, the unscientific and erroneous expressions still 
employed by writers of the present day.” Just what these expressions are does 
not appear very prominently, but the author has maintained a satisfactory 
standard of accuracy and rigor throughout this section. He objects to the use 
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of the term “centrifugal force,’ in which objection many of those interested 
would not concur. This term has been abused by some and confused by others. 
but it has a legitimate place in the theory of mechanics. In defining the unit of 
time the author states that it is the second, which is 1/86164 of the time the earth 
takes to complete one revolution about its axis. The second is usually defined 
as 1/86400 of a mean solar day. It is undoubtedly important that attention 
should be called to the fact that, owing to its orbital motion, the earth does not. 
complete a revolution about its axis in one mean solar day, but the definition 
substituted by Capito is open to the objection that it is accurate to five significant 
figures only, whereas the other is precise as a definition, and capable of expression 
in terms of other phenomena with an increasing degree of accuracy as the number 
and accuracy of observations increases. 

The unit of mass is defined as “.001 of the mass (at 0° C.) 
of a standard piece of platinum, etc.” The reason for men- 
tion of temperature in this connection is not obvious. 

An error is committed in the derivation of expressions for 
the pressure exerted upon bearings when a body of irregular 
shape rotates about a fixed axis (see p. 326, formula 2). Ac- 
cording to this formula the X component of the bearing 
stress due to the centrifugal action of a rotating mass would be 
found by assuming the mass to be concentrated at its mass 
center. ‘That this is incorrect will appear by reference to the 
figure. The Z-shaped lamina ABC rotates about the shaft 
ZZ’, each of the three sections exerting upon the shaft a force, 
as indicated by the arrows. Clearly the resultant of these three forces does not 
pass through G, the center of gravity of the whole mass. 

Formally considered the error consists in setting 


rmx2z = Mr,y, 


where r, is the distance of the center of gravity from the Z axis and y is the Z 
coordinate of the center of gravity. This equation is satisfied when the mass M 
has a plane of symmetry perpendicular to the Z axis. It may be satisfied even 
when there is no such plane of symmetry, but in general it is not satisfied! 

The book has been prepared with great care and attention to detail. Only 
one misprint was noticed and that was a misspelled word. Numerous figures 
are furnished and they are clear and helpful. Care has been exercised to main- 
tain a high standard of logical consistency, though some conspicuous lapses have 
been made in this particular. Perhaps the most serious objection to the book is 
its failure to develop and utilize those methods of the calculus which have proved 
most fruitful in the physical sciences. However this criticism would undoubtedly 
apply with more or less force to most of the elementary calculus texts now in use. 
The book would not prove satisfactory as a text for use in a first course in any 
of the branches which it covers, but it would be very helpful in the field for which 


1See ‘the theorem of parallel axes” in Routh’s Elementary Rigid Dynamics, ed. 1905, p. 10. 
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it was intended, that is, as a:‘review outline for persons preparing to take examina- 
tions in elementary mathematics and mechanics. 

The plan and style of this book suggest very forcibly some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of an examination system. Definiteness, conciseness and a 
certain degree of precision are encouraged but there is danger of stimulating 
over-use or mis-use of the memory, and discouraging breadth and originality of 
view and interest in larger problems that cannot be handled adequately within 
the space of an examination period. 

Burt L. NEWKIRK. 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


B. F. FINKEL, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 


PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. In proposing problems and in preparing solutions, contributors will 
please follow the form established by the MonTu ty, as indicated on the following pages. 

In particular, a solution should be preceded by the number of the problem, the name and 
address of the proposer, the statement of the problem, and the name and address of the solver. 

The solution should then be given with careful attention to legibility, accuracy, brevity 
without obscurity, paragraphing and spacing, having in mind the form in which it will appear on 
the printed page. 

Please use paper of letter size, write on one side only, leaving ample margins, put one solution 
only on a single sheet and include only such matter as is intended for publication. 

Drawings must be made clearly and accurately and an extra copy furnished on a separate sheet 
ready for the engraver. 


Unless these directions are observed by contributors, solutions must be entirely rewritten by 
the committee or else rejected. 


Selections for this department are made two months in advance of publication. 
Please send all solutions direct to the chairman of the committee. 


MANAGING EDITOR. 


ALGEBRA. 


Solutions of 408, 409, 410, 411, 412, 413, 414, and 415 have been received. 
A solution of 406 is desired. 


418. Proposed by CLIFFORD N. MILLS, Brookings, South Dakota. 


Form the algebraic equation whose roots are ai: = 2 cos (27/15),a@2: =2 cos (47/15), 
a3 = 2 cos (87/15), and a, = 2 cos (147/15). 


419. Proposed by GEORGE A. OSBORN, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Show that 


(IEF Bf eee PMH UF WEB Hee Ha = AWl+A@t3+--- +n) 


GEOMETRY. 
Solutions of 437, 438, 439, 440, 448 have been received. Solutions of 427, 
430, 432 and 433 are desired. 


447. Proposed by HORACE OLSON, Chicago Illinois. 
Given the edge of a regular tetrahedron, find the radius of the circumscribed sphere. 
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448. Proposed by S. W. REAVES, University of Oklahoma. 
Through a given point P within a given angle to draw a line which shall form with the sides 
of the angle a triangle of a given area [Well’s New Plane Geomeiry, (1909), p. 153]. 


- CALCULUS. 


Solutions of 352, 354, 355, 356, 357, 358, 359, 361, 362, and 366 have been 
received. Solutions of 332, 337, 339, 340, 342 are desired. 


368. Proposed by PAUL CAPRON, Annapolis, Md. 


Develop logio (z/sin x) and logi (tan x)/x, each to three terms, as functions of logio sec x 
and show that if x is less than 7° 15’ then, to five decimals, 


logio & = logio sin x + 1/8 login sec x = login tan x — 2/3 login sec x. 
369. Proposed by I. A. BARNETT, Chicago, III. 
b 
Compute the definite integral f log adx by direct summation. 


MECHANICS. 


Solutions of 288, 289, 292, 298, and 294 have been received. Solutions of 
268, 269, 274, 275, 277, 278, 279, 286, and 287 are desired. 


296. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 

A force F is exerted in moving a horizontal cylinder up an inclined plane by means of a crowbar 
of length /. If R be the radius of the cylinder, W its weight, ¢ the inclination of the plane to the 
horizon and y the inclination of the crowbar to the horizon, show that 


WR sin @ 
[1 + cos (¢ + y)]° 


297. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 

A shrapnel shell strikes the ground and then explodes, dispersing its fragments in all directions 
with a common velocity v. If A be the area of the ground covered by the fragments, and if the 
dimensions of the shell be neglected, show that A = zv‘/g*. 


F= 


NUMBER THEORY. 


Solutions ‘of 207, 210, 212, 216, and 218 have been received. Solutions of 
189, 191, 192, 196, 200, 205, 208, 209, 211, 213, 214, and 215 are desired. 


220. Proposed by E. T. BELL, Seattle, Washington. | 
Let [m/n] denote the greatest integer that is not greater than m/n; and let the two sets, 


[wah (Se) (22) I 
th feta h [SP] 


be denoted by (A) and (B) respectively. 

Prove that a necessary and sufficient condition that 2m — 1 be a prime number is that the 
excess of the number of even integers in (A) over the number of even integers in (B) shall be equal 
to the excess of the number of odd integers in (A) over the number of odd integers in (B). 


221. Proposed by THOS. E. MASON, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Find numbers x such that the sum of the divisors of x is a perfect square [Carmichael, Theory 
of Numbers, p. 17]. 
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SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 


ALGEBRA. 


403. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


A torpedo-boat 40 miles from shore strikes a rock, making a rent in her hull which admits 
water at the rate of 15 tons in 48 minutes. The ship’s pumps can expel 12 tons in an hour. If 
60 tons of water is sufficient to sink the boat, find the average rate of steaming so that it may 
reach the shore just as it is about to sink. 


SOLUTION BY CHRISTIAN Hornwuna, Tiffin, O. 


If x represents the rate per hour of steaming, then 40/z is the number of hours 
it takes to reach the shore, and in that time 15 - 60 - 40/482 tons of water will 
have entered the hull, and 12 - 40/x tons will have been expelled. Hence 
(15 - 60/48) - (40/x) — (12/1) - (40/x) = 60, and x = 44. 


Also solved by Emma Grgson, F. M. Moraan, Horace Onson, Cuirrorp N. Minus, WALTER 
C. Ets, and J. W. CLawson, 


404. Proposed by V. M. SPUNAR, Chicago, Illinois. 
Show that 


(a+b)(atb—1)-+-a@+b—n+1) = ala — 1)(a —2)+--- (a—~n+1) 
+ (7) a@-@=2) ++ @-n+2)0+($) a@- Da -2) 


(a —n+3)b —1) +e +b —1)0 —2) ++ O—n +1). 


SoLuTion BY A. M. Harpine, University of Arkansas. 
We have 


— |] — _ 
(i+a«’=l1+a 4 HAD ge 4 MO Te 2) Bee 
also 
b—1 — — 
(i+ 2)'= tt be OD) ep OW DON 4 eee, 


Multiply and equate the coefficients of x”. Then 


Cr) GG 2a) G) + (n= 2) (a) (a): 


If we multiply both members of this equation by n! we obtain the desired result. 
Also solved by Exisan Swirt, who proved the proposition by induction. 


405. Proposed by E. J. MOULTON, Northwestern University. 
Given the alternating series 
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S=1-—1/24 1/8 —1/4+1/5 — «++, 


(a) Let S, be the sum of the first n terms of the series. Show that in order to make the difference 
S — S, numerically less than 1/2k (k a positive integer) it is necessary and sufficient to make 
n =k; hence Ssoo differs from S by less than .001. (6) Let S,’ be the sum of S, and 1/2 the 
(n+ 1)th term of the series. Show that the difference S — S,’ is numerically less than 
1/2n(n+1); hence Seo’ differs from S by less than .001. 


SOLUTION BY THE PROPOSER. 


Denote the numerical value of the remainder after n terms of the series by 
|Rn|. 


(a) If we compare the two series 


1 1 1 1 
er as a er 
1 1 
“nin +t)? @tAm@+a 7” 
1 1 1 1 
nl = 4 pata ps apat 
1 1 


~“G@FData)*@Faatront 


with the series 


1 iI) 1 1 1 J 1 

mn aLn~agatade—ndataga | 
— a —. + --- 
~ nn $2)" mF 2QM+ HT 


we have at once |R,_i| > 1/2n > |R,|, from which the statements follow. 
(b) From the preceding inequality, we see that 


1 1 
and hence, subtracting 1/2(n + 1), we have 


1 1 


nin by > ol — aq a > © 


Letting S be the value of the series, we see 


and the statements (b) follow. 


REMARK. Perhaps the chief interest of the problem comes from a comparison with a con- 
clusion obtainable immediately from a well-known general theorem on alternating series (Osgood, 
Introduction to Infinite Series, p. 13), namely, that, for our series, to make |R,| < .001 it is suf- 


m+ | 
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ficient to take n = 1000; we see that.a much smaller number, 500, is also sufficient (and necessary). 
Part (b) of the problem was originally suggested to the proposer by the fact that when the values 
of Si, S2, Ss, +++ are plotted on a line, two successive points lie on opposite sides of S and about 
equally distant from S. The midpoint between S, and Sn,1 is S,’. The value S,’ as an approxi- 
mation to S may also be obtained as follows: We may write 


n* 1 : i 
S=S.+(-0%| -py-apateea- | 
_ (Orpen, 
= 9,4 62D" _ (oye f —2 gg d  , 
“Stier 7M lagpasyta@popatey tl: 


Adding the last two equations and dividing by 2, we have 
8-8! +(-Ilgapesow es twroesowrH tt: 
If we compare this with the second equation we find 
[S— Si] <a |S Sal or 18 — Sy <5 
which is a slightly better test than that given in the problem. In particular it follows that 
[|S — Sai’ | < .001. 
407. Proposed by E. B. ESCOTT, University of Michigan. 
In computing the values of the natural logarithms of 2, 3, and 5 by the following formulas: 
log 2 = 2(7P + 5Q + 8R), 
log 3 = 2(11P + 8Q + dR), 
log 5 = 2(16P + 12Q + 7R), 
where P, Q, and & are numbers which were computed by infinite series (G. Chrystal, Algebra, 
Part II, chapt. 28), it is found, on comparing the results with the known values of these logarithms 


to 15 decimals, that there are the following errors: —2533, —4052, and 6080, respectively. Find 
the errors in P, Q and R. 


SOLUTION By S. A. Jorre, New York City. 


Denoting the computed values of P, Q and R by the same capital letters with 
primes, and the errors of computation by the corresponding small letters, we 
will have: P’ = P+9;Q0’=Q+¢;R’=R+r7r. 

Since log 2 = 2(7P + 5Q + 3R) = 2[7(/P’ — p) + 5(Q’ — (9 + 3(R’ — 7)], 
and the computed value log’ 2 = 2(7P’ + 5Q’ + 3R’), we see that the error in 
log’ 2, when compared with the known value of log 2, is log’ 2 — log 2, or 


2(7p + 5q + 3r) = — 2538; (1) 
similarly: 

2(11p + 8q + 5dr) = — 4052, (2) 

2(16p + 12q + 7r) = 6080. (3) 


This system of simultaneous equations may be solved as follows: 
Multiplying (1), (2), and (8) by 4, — 1, and — 1 respectively, we eliminate 
g and r, and obtain 2p = — 4 X 2533 + 4052 — 6080, or p = — 6080. 
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Multiplying (1), (2), and (3) by — 3, — 1, and 2 respectively, we eliminate 
r and p, and obtain 2q = 3 X 2533 + 4052 + 2 X 6080, or g = 11,9054. 

Multiplying (1), (2), and (3) by — 4, 4, and — 1, respectively, we eliminate 
p and q, and obtain 2r = 4 X 2533 — 4 X 4052 — 6080, or r = — 6078. . 

Hence the errors in computing P, @, and R are respectively — 6080; 11905.5 
and — 6078. 

Excellent solutions were also received from Waurer C. Exruus, J. W. Cuawson, and the 
PROPOSER. 

GEOMETRY. 


417. Proposed by R. P. BAKER, University of Iowa. 
Enumerate the points in which the twelve dihedral bisector planes of a tetrahedron meet, 
find their multiplicity and account for the 220 points which 12 planes in general determine. 


SOLUTION BY J. W. Ciawson, Collegeville, Pa. 


Call the planes bisecting the dihedral angles internally by the letters a, b, 
c, d, e, f; the planes perpendicular to these which bisect the dihedral angles extern- 
ally a’, b’, c’, d’, e’, f’. 


Six of these planes pass through the vertex A. Six planes in general determine 
20 points. Now a, b, c intersect in the straight line joining A to the center of the 
inscribed sphere and the opposite ex-center; a’, b, c’ intersect in a line through A 
and two of the centers of escribed spheres; a, b’, c’ in a line joining A to another 
pair of ex-centers; a’, b’, c in another such line. These 20 points then reduce to a 
vertex, taken 16 times, and 4 straight lines passing through that vertex. Since 
there are four vertices, we can thus account for 80 of the 220 points. 

Six of the 12 planes pass through the center of the inscribed sphere. Six 
planes in general determine.20 points. However a, b, c intersect in the straight 
line AI; and similarly the three planes passing through each of the other three 
vertices determine 3 lines. This eliminates 4 of the 20 points from consideration, 
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since these four lines have already been considered in the paragraph above. Thus 
the planes intersect three by three at J, taken 16 times. Similarly each of the 
seven ex-centers is determined 16 times. For instance a’, b’, f’, c, d, e’ intersect 
at E.. These six planes determine the point /, 16 times and four lines AEs, BE«, 
CEs, DE, already considered above. This gives us then 8 points each repeated. 
16 times or 128 more of the 220 points. 

Twelve points remain to be located. Now e intersects a and a’ at a point on 
AB equidistant from two faces of the tetrahedron. And e’ intersects a and a’ at 
a second point on AB equidistant from the same two faces. Similarly there are 
two points on each of the six edges in which three planes intersect. This gives 
the remaining 12 points, each determined once. 

The 220 points, then, are four vertices, each 16 times; an in-center and 7 
ex-centers each 16 times; 2 points on each of the 6 edges; and four straight lines 
from each of the four vertices to the in-center and ex-centers, these centers lying 
in pairs on these lines, 16 linesinall. Total 204 points and 16 lines. The figure 
shows these points and lines, except the 12 points, 2 on each edge. 


434, Proposed by CLIFFORD N. MILLS, Bloomington, Ind. 


ABC is any triangle with sides, a, b,c. Prove by purely geometrical methods that the area 
A =Ns(s — a)(s — b)(s — c), where s = %(a +b +0). 


SoLuTION BY E. E. Wuitrorp, New York City. 


Lay off AG = AB, draw GB, draw CD||GB meeting AB prolonged at D. 
Through the middle point F of GB draw AE meeting CDin E. Draw FH through 
K, the mid-point of GC, meeting CE prolonged at H. With K as center and 
KF as radius describe circle. AE is | to GB and CD, KF || to CB and 
HF = CB. H and E are on the circumference. 


AABC = AADC — ABDC = CE: AE— CE. EF = CE- AF. 
By similar A’s, CE: AE = GF: AF. Hence CE - AF = AE. GF = AE - HO, 
AABC = VCE. AFVCE. AF = VCE. AFVAE - HC, 
AABC = VCE. AF- AE- HC = V(AF~- AE) - (CE - HO), 
A ABC = VAT + AL) + (CL + CJ) = Vs(s — 0)(s — a)(s — 6). 
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For 4J = AK+ KJ = 3(AC4+ AG) + KF = 30+ $ce+30=8, AL=AJ—JSL 
=s—a,CL=GJ = AJ — AG=s—0¢,CJ = AJ —- AC=s8-— 6b. 
This solution is based on Legendre. 


Also solved by J. L. RILey. 


435. Proposed by R. M. MATHEWS, Riverside, Calif. 
From a fixed point A perpendiculars are dropped to the tangents drawn to a circle whose 
center is O. Prove that the locus of the feet of the perpendiculars is a limagon. 


SoLUTION BY WALTER C. Exruts, U.S. Naval Academy. 


Let a be the radius of the circle, and let distance OA be c. Take x-axis 
through O and A and y-axis through 0 1 OA. Then the equation of the circle 
is a? + y? = a2, and that of all tangents to it with the slope m is 


y= mertavi + m’. (1) 

The equation of all lines through A 1 to the system of lines given by (1) is 
oi ; 
y= —7 (x 6). (2) 


Transforming to new origin at A by equations z = 2’ +c, y = y’ and dropping 
primes, equations (1) and (2) become 


y = mxte)tavit m, (3) 
nm = — ie. (4) 


Eliminating the parameter m by substituting (4) in (8), clearing of fractions, 
transposing and squaring, we have the well-known equation 


G+ y+ ca)? = ae? + 9) 
representing the three standard forms of the limacon, according asc <, =, >,a@ 


i. e., according as A is within, on, or without the circle. 


Also solved by J. W. CLawson, S. W. Reaves, Exvisan Swirt, A. M. Harpine, Danie 
Krerta, C. N. Scumaui, Horace Oxson, and the PRoPosER. 


CALCULUS. 
Additional solutions were received too late for the June issue from J. L. Riuey for 335, and 
from A. M. Harpine and J. W. Ciawson for 340. 
346. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


Give the height of an inclined plane, to determine its length so that a given force acting on 
a given mass parallel to the plane may draw it up in the shortest time. 
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SoLutTion By B. L. Lippy, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Using the notations indicated in the figure, we have the resultant force 
acting upwards 


h 
f—mg-: T 1 ! 
f he 
The acceleration required is therefore given by 
_ fl — mgh mo 
Oe ml m 


Hence di/di = (fl — mgh/ml)t, and 1 = (fl. — mgh/2ml)#, from which 
2 = 2ml?/( fl — mgh). 


Differentiating, we have 
dt mfP — 2mghl 


dl (fl — mgh)® ° 


The usual test for a minimum for ¢ gives 


p= and = oma) 


Also solved by Horace Oxson and P. PENALVER. 


347. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana Univ. 
Show that the differential equation 


ey) ay _ go Py By AY 5 4g (BY) 
9(53) das ~ * dae dx? dat + * dx3 =9 


remains unchanged when the variables x and y undergo any projective transformation. 


SoLution By A. M. Harprna, University of Ark. 


Any projective transformation can be reduced to a succession of integral 
transformations of the form 


x=aX+bY +e, y= aX +b,¥ +a, (1) 
combined with the particular transformation 


_i _t 


Hence it will be sufficient to show that the given equation remains invariant 
under each of these transformations. From (1) we find 

, a+b’ (abs —ayb)Y” _,,, — (abs —ayb)[(a + bY") Y'"”—80(Y")? 
oat by? 4% ~ ator 7% (a+ bY’)? , 
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(ab; — ayb)[(a + BY’ ¥® — 10b(a + BY) YY" + 1501") 
~ (a+ bY’) , 
[105(a + bY)O( YY” — 105b°(Y”)"] 
_ . (abr — arb)[(a + bY’) — 15d + bY’ Y" Yw—10b(a-bbY) (YP + 
a (a + bY")? OO 


iv 


From (2) we find 
y=Y-XY, y= XY", Y= — XMBY" + XY"), 
ys = X*712Y" + 8XV'"’ + X*Y*| 
yy = — X160Y"” + GOXY’” + 15X*V* + XY]. 


It can be easily shown by substitution that each transformation leaves the given 
equation invariant. 


Also solved by J. W. Cuawson and Gro. W. HartweE wt. 


349. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 
If y = a cos (log x) + b sin (log x), eliminate the constants a and b and obtain the equation 


vdy , «dy _ 
dat det ¥ = 9% 


SoLutTion By C. C. Steck, New Hampshire State College. 
By differentiating the equation y = a cos (log x) + b sin (log x), we obtain 


AY _ — a sin (log 2) + B cos (log 2). 


Differentiating this and multiplying the resulting equation by z, we get 


22 d 
ae 4 = — acos (log x) — D sin (log z) = — y. 


From the last two equations readily follows the desired result 


xd? ad 
i + de TY = 


v 


Also solved by M. E. Graser, J. B. Smrru, J. W. Cuawson, P. PeNatver, C. Hornune, 
Eimer Scuuyrier, A. M. Harpine, W. W. Beman, A. L. McCarty, H. L. Stopin, Cuirrorp N. 
Mitts, Francis Rust, I. A. Barnett, F. C. Reisuer, G. W. Hartwe t, 8. W. Reaves, RicHarp 
Morris, ALBERT R. Naver, BaRNEM Lipsy, and WauTErR C. EELLs. 


351. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


In the ellipse (x?/a?) + (y?/b?) = 1 are given e the eccentricity, and the angle ¢ which the 
normal at any point P (on the curve) makes with the major axis. If Ff is the radius of curvature 
at P prove that 

R= a(1 — e?) 


~ (1 — e sin? o)3' 
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SOLUTION BY GEO. W. HartweE.u, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 


For the given ellipse 


dy ss Ba 

dx ary ’ (1) 

dey bt 

dx a*y (2) 
Also 

d 

7. = cot ¢. (3) 


Making these substitutions in the usual formula for radius of curvature, 
_G+teot? ge)? ay’ 4 
7 b! «6b sin’ 9" ) 


R 


From (1) and (8) 
bx = — a’y cot ¢. (5) 


Substituting this value of 2 in the equation of the ellipse, we have 
a‘y? cot? ¢ + ba?y? = abt. 
Hence, 
2. Cg Ci 
y P+ acot?o oot ot Bhsint og a’ — (a — B)sin’ o' 


But a? — 6? = a®e?. Hence 


(6) 


3. b® sin’ ~ 
y™ @0 — & sin? v3? 
and 
be 
h= a(1l — e* sin? ¢)3/?" 
But b? = a7*(1 — e). Hence, 
R= a(1 — e?) 


(1 — e sin? ¢)3/?" 


Also solved by Ricuarp Morris, C. C. Steck, F. M. Morean, J. W. Cuawson, 8. W. REAVES, 
and J. G. GONZALES. 


MECHANICS. 


A solution of 273 was received from J. W. Cuawson too late for the June issue. 


271. Proposed by B. F. FINKEL, Springfield, Mo. 


A hollow spherical shell is filled with a frictionless fluid and rolls down a rough inclined plane. 
After rolling ¢ seconds the fluid suddenly solidifies. Determine the subsequent motion of the 
spherical shell. 


SOLUTION By J. W. Ciawson, Collegeville, Pa. 


Let m be the mass of contained fluid; m’ the mass of the shell alone; a the 
angle of inclination of the plane; a the radius of sphere; 2 the distance the sphere 
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has rolled from rest after a time 7; 6 the angle turned through by the sphere 
after time 7’; J the moment of inertia of the rotating mass; and 7” the time that 
has elapsed after solidification. 

Using the formula for torque, we have 


(m + m’)ga sin a — (m+ m’)éa = L6. 


But x = a6. Hence, ¢ = ad. Hence, (m + m’)ga? sin a = (m+ m’)ea + Ia, 
from which we find 
(m+ m')ga? sin a 


tm mae + I 


Now, for the first ¢ seconds, I = 2/3 - m’a?, since the fluid does not rotate. (The 
shell is assumed to be of so small a thickness that its square may be neglected in 
finding J.) Hence 


. (m+ m')gs in a __ 8(m + m’)g sin 4 ge 3(m + m’)g sin a ie 
~ (m+ m’) + 2/3-m’? *~ Bm + Bm’ , 8m + 5m’ 2" 
After the first ¢ seconds, I = 2/3 - m’a? + 2/5 - ma’. 
Hence, 
. (m+ m')g sin a, __ 15(m + m’)g sin a [4 3(m + m’)g sin a 
715+ m+5/8-m? ~~ 2m+ 25m’ 3m + 5m! , 
and 
_ 15(m + m’)g sin a Tr" 3(m + m’)g sin a [te 3(m + m’)g sin a i 
=O m+ 25m’ 2 3m + 5m! 3m + 5m’ | 2° 


285. Proposed by RICHARD P. LOCHNER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A ladder 25 ft. long, weighing 120 lbs., leans against a vertical wall. Its foot is prevented from 
slipping on the plane by a peg driven into the ground 7 feet from the wall. If aman weighing 150 
Ibs. is one-third the way up the ladder, what is the reaction on the peg, the ground, and the wall? 


SoLution By RicHarp Morris, Rutgers College. 


Denote the reaction against the vertical wall by J, that against the peg by 
H and that against the ground by V, the weight of the lad- 
der being concentrated at its mid-point. 

Taking moments about A, we get 


Rj B 


24 Ry =f. 150+. 120 = 770. 

Hence Ry = 770/24 = 321/12 lbs. Ry, = H, since horizon- 
tal forces are equal. Also V = 120+ 150 = 270, resolving 
vertically. 


Also solved by 8S. W. Reaves, J. B. Smrru, Cirrorp N. Miuus, A. M. 
Harpina, and J. W. Cuawson. 
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NUMBER THEORY. 
204. Proposed by E. T. BELL, New York City. 


Show that a necessary and sufficient condition that 6n + 1 be a prime number is that no one 
of the quantities (8m — r)/(2r + 1) forr = 1,2, 3,---n —1beaninteger. Similarly for 6n — 1, 
the quantities being (8n — r)/(2r — 1) for r = 2, 3, 4, «++ 7. 


SOLUTION BY ExiyaAn Swirt, Princeton, N. J. 


Suppose first that the condition be not satisfied. Then we have for some 
r<n,(3n — r)/(2r + 1) = an integer, say a, which is equivalent to the equation 
6n+1= 2r+1)2a+ 2r+1. Hence, 62+ 1 has the factor 2r + 1 and is 
not prime, so that the condition is necessary. 

Again suppose that 62 -+ 1 is not prime. We shall see that the given con- 
dition is not satisfied. In this case the odd number 6n + 1 has two odd factors, 
which we will call 27+ 1 and 2a+ 1. Each must be as large as 5 since 3 is 
evidently not a factor of 6n +1. If 2a+125, 2r+15 (n+ )/5=n 
+ (n+1)/5. But this is less than 2m — 1 if n = 2, and if n = 1, 6n + 1 is prime. 
Hence r=n—1. Reversing the algebraic work above we infer from 6n + 1 
= (2r + 1)(2a+ 1) the equation (8n — r)/(2r-+ 1) = a. Hence the condition 
is sufficient. 

The proof of the second half of the theorem is similar mutatis mutandis. 


206. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 


Prove that the sum of the sixth powers of two integers cannot be the square of an integer. 


SoLuTION BY Exisan Swirt, Princeton, N. J. 


We are required to show that the equation a® + 6° = c?, where a, b, ¢ are 
integers, is impossible. We may suppose that a, b, and c are prime to each other, 
as any common factor may be divided out. Now all integral solutions of the 
equation 2? -+ 7? = 2%, where 2, y, 2 are prime to each other are given by the 
formulas x = 2mn, y = m? — n?, 2 = m? + n?, where m and n are integers prime 
to each other, and one is even and one odd. We must, then, have a® = 2mn, 
b? = m? — n®. Suppose that m is even and n odd. Since 2mn is a cube, and 2m 
and n are prime to each other, each must be a cube, and 2m must contain the 
factor 8, and m the factor 4. Call 2m=8a'’, n=6*. Substituting these values in 
the formula for b?, we have b?’= 16a°—6°= (4a?— B?) (4a°+ 8"). Since 2m and n 
have no common factor, 4a? and 6? have none, and 4a? — 8? and 4a? + 6? must 
also be prime to each other. Hence each is a perfect cube, since their product 
is, and we have 4a? + 6? = g', 4a? — 6? = p’. 

But from these two equations follows at once by addition 8a° = p’ + q° or 
r> = p® + q°, which is impossible. If nm is even and m is odd the same method 
applies. 

This method is general and may be applied to prove that if a, b, c, and n are 
positive integers (A) a2” + 6?" = c? is possible only if there exist positive integers 
p, q, and r such that (B) p+ q” =r". If we assume the truth of Fermat’s 
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theorem—namely that (B) is impossible if n > 2— we have shown the impos- 
sibility of (A) for every value of n except n = 1, orn = 2. For n = 1 (A) is of 
course possible; its impossibility for n = 2 may be shown by this same method. 
See Bachmann, Niedere Zahlentheorte, vol. II, p. 453. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 
Epirep By R. D. CarMICcHAEL. 


QUESTIONS. 


13. What are the most important of the newer problems that confront teachers of high school 
mathematics, and why are they important? 


REPLY. 


9. What is the present state of experience with coérdinated courses in high school mathe- 
matics? What contribution does this promise to the development of mathematics teaching in 
high schools? What about the corresponding matters in college mathematics? 


I. Remarks By Epira Lone, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


That there has been and still is an unrest among thoughtful high school 
teachers of mathematics is manifest. This problem certainly exists: How are we 
to adapt the courses in algebra and geometry to the experiences of high school 
students, in order that these may contribute to their broader development in 
both a cultural and a practical way? On the one hand we have the student who 
is preparing for the university and on the other hand the student whose school 
life ends with the bigh school or who, going on to the university, will not continue 
the subject of mathematics. The one who would solve this problem must have 
these two classes in view, and the solution for the one must be the solution for 
the other since it is only in the largest schools that distinction can be made by 
having separate classes, even if it were advisable. It is for the high school 
teacher to work out a simple course which will serve the purpose of college prep- 
aration as well as the one now followed and which at the same time will give to 
the boy or the girl who does not go on a clear and simple notion of the nature and 
possibilities of mathematics as a whole. It ought to be possible for pupils to 
leave the high school with other impressions than that this great subject is 
embodied in two narrow and distinct divisions called algebra, where one works 
exercises, and geometry, where one demonstrates theorems. Some impressions 
of tangible and present value should be made to replace the vague feeling of 
subtle virtue, not to be understood now, but which in future years it is hoped 
will show its value and repay for long and weary hours spent. 

There is no conflict between these two aims. A course that will satisfy the 
latter purpose will serve the former far better than those we now have. But 
before such a course can be formulated and put into effect the barriers of preju- 
dice must be broken down. The tandem plan of algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
analytical geometry, and calculus, running through the high school, and the first 
two years of college, should give way to a new course which will unify these sub- 
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jects. The simple parts with concrete basis should be given in the high school 
and from this on in one continuous course the subject should be developed in the 
college. It is, indeed, strange that this plan has been reversed and that much of 
the clear, simple mathematical intuitions are postponed to the college while much 
abstract work is required of the ninth-grade, thirteen-year-old child; for example, 
in connection with the theory of exponents and radicals and the binomial theorem, 
which apart from the claims of formal discipline, can be of no use to any one until 
they are applied in the higher mathematics. But any child of average brain 
power can understand and enjoy every phase of either algebra or geometry which 
is developed from measurement and drawing; and in this are to be included the 
elementary notions of analytical geometry and trigonometry which, to avoid 
paralyzing names, should come under the head of graphic work. 

He who runs may read the handwriting on the wall. Either we must adapt 
the course to the student or it will be swept entirely from the curriculum in the 
frenzied demand for humanized and vocational courses of study. Viewed purely 
from the standpoint of preparation for college, the great slaughter of students 
at the end of the first semester points to the weakness of the present plan. How 
could it be otherwise under an arrangement which is so contrary to the principles 
of pedagogy and child-psychology? First comes algebra, written in a language 
entirely strange to the child, with rules to be memorized and used in drill work 
for rapidity and accuracy. Now algebra is held in the schools under the sup- 
position that it gives reasoning power, but such memory work does not stimu- 
late thought power. And of what use is accuracy if there is no thought back of 
it? It is accuracy of thought primarily and not merely accuracy of execution 
that should be sought in mathematics. If drill in mechanical accuracy and 
rapidity are the aim, a course in business arithmetic would answer the purpose 
better. 

After a year of drill, when the student is beginning to acquire some efficiency 
in this line, another extreme kind of mental activity is introduced. Geometry, 
as it is taught, demands intensive deductive reasoning in place of rule and drill. 
This is continued for a year when the child is suddenly switched back to his drill 
work for another half year. Then it is all dropped until a year and half later 
the student is called upon, not to continue his algebra and geometry in the way 
in which he has been taught, but to apply them in ways in which he has not been 
taught. Itis not strange that so many fail in the first year of college mathematics. 

From the standpoint of the course finished in the high school, and this is 
really the more important, there can be no doubt that readjustment must take 
place if the student is to reap the best results. To be successful this readjusted 
course must be built upon the experiences of the child in connection with the 
measurement of lines, areas and solids, first brought into use by drawings, so 
as to appeal to the eye, and then by expression in algebraic symbols. Thought 
conveyed to the brain through the eye is lasting. The picture appeals and lingers. 
There is little of algebra which cannot be based on some picture and none that 
should be required of ninth-grade students. As far as possible the picture thought 
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should be constantly seen in the algebraic sentence. No sentence without thought 
should be demanded in algebra as it is in other studies. Thought to the child 
means concrete sight thought. It is not only a child trait but a universal trait 
that the thought which the eye conveys is most effectively conceived. Data 
expressed in a list of figures make little impression, while a graph from the same 
list is convincing. A well-drawn cartoon may do more damage to a cause than 
a season of speeches. ‘The time spent in drill may be lessened by one half if in 
the algebraic symbols is seen a shorthand writing of an English sentence, and at 
the same time the student will acquire a steady thoughtful rate of manipulation. 

For example, why is the thermometer the best illustration of negative quan- 
tities? Because in the thermometer we have a perfect mechanical graph. It 
has the scale line, an arbitrarily chosen zero, an arbitrary unit of measure, and a 
real little point running up and down the scale, adding both positive and negative 
quantities. Children delight in working with it. The picture of this is the graph 
and the student can always draw this picture. But the picture has broader 
possibilities. It can be made to illustrate quantity of every kind that admits 
of the positive and negative idea. 

But it is not for the sake of training the student to be more expert in the 
solution of exercises that I make the plea for the concrete treatment of algebra. 
It is for the sake of giving as a basis of the entire development something tangible, 
something definite upon which the student can build the work for himself. 
Having in hand material which he understands, he should be able to organize 
his work and develop the subject with some independence. It should not be 
necessary for the teacher to take the lead every time a new phase of the subject 
comes up. With a clear notion that factoring has its counterpart in finding the 
dimensions of rectangles whose areas are given, and previously having studied 
the nature of the rectangle, the student should by drawing find his own way to 
factoring, first arithmetic numbers, and then simple quadratic expressions. The 
teacher should guide, not develop, the work. To always carefully develop a 
subject before assigning new work may do more harm than to allow a class some- 
times to flounder, for in the latter case there are always some who will find their 
way out with great strength, while in the former case every member of the class 
is crippled. With material in hand and lessons carefully assigned there will be 
no floundering, not even when the student passes from algebra to geometry. 
A student who has developed his own algebra from geometric figures scarcely 
realizes that there is any change in subject. He has already learned to take the 
initiative in organizing his work and he is not handicapped. As the geometry 
progresses he can work out the simpler notions of trigonometric ratios and thus 
widen the field of application to real things about him. 

In this reconstruction we need the codperation of the university teacher. While 
it is true that many school superintendents declare that they pay no attention 
to what the university demands, nevertheless, the present arrangement of the 
mathematical course in the high school was originally made through the influence 
of college entrance requirements and nothing would facilitate the readjustment 
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now so much as a liberal attitude on the part of the colleges and universities in 
accepting the unified course for admission. There is no line along which the 
child-study investigators could better direct their attention than to placing 
mathematics on a sounder pedagogical basis; for there is no subject which causes 
such waste of time and such humiliation through failure on the part of the child. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


EDITED BY W. DEW. CaiIRNs. 


An article (in German) by Professor T. H. Gronwall of Princeton University 
on the summability of Laplace and Legendre series appears in the June number 
of Mathematische Annalen. 


Professor C. J. Keyser discourses upon “ The Study of Mathematics ”’ in his 
inimitable style in the Columbia University Quarterly for June. 


Mr. W. W. Kustermann has been appointed to an instructorship in mathe- 
matics in the University of Michigan, to succeed Mr. E. B. Escott who resigned 
recently. 


Professor R. C. Archibald has been added to the editorial board of the Bulletin. 
of the American Mathematical Society. 


At Purdue University Mr. Ralph B. Stone has been promoted to an assistant. 
professorship of mathematics; Dr. Thomas E. Mason, Mr. O. W. Albert and Mr. 
Charles K. Robbins have been appointed to instructorships; Professor Wiliam 
Marshall has been given leave of absence for a year of study in France. 


The June issue of School Science and Mathematics contains a paper by Pro- 
fessor W. B. Ford of the University of Michigan on “ The Future of Geometry ”” 
read before the spring meeting of the Michigan Schoolmaster’s Club; and a paper 
by Miss I. E. Holroyd entitled ‘‘ Mathematics in the Education of Girls ” read 
before the Mathematical Club of the Kansas State Agricultural College. 


Mr. W. A. Reinert, of the Oak Park, IIl., high school, has been appointed to 
an instructorship in mathematics at the Michigan Agricultural College, Lansing, 
Mich. He is a bachelor of the University of Wisconsin and has been taking 
graduate work at the University of Chicago. 


Professor David Eugene Smith of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has leave of absence for the next academic year. He attended the Napier 
tercentenary at Edinburgh where he made an address, and also the Roger 
Bacon celebration in Oxford, where he read a paper on “ Roger Bacon as a 
mathematician.” 
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The Mathematics Teacher for June prints an interesting address by Dean 
F.C. Ferry of Williams College on “‘ Mathematics: The Subject and the Teacher.” 


Mr. M. G. Gaba, who has just taken the doctor’s degree at the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed to an instructorship in mathematics in the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburg, Pa. 


Professor F. B. Wiley, who has been on leave of absence from Denison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio, for the purpose of graduate study, took the doctor’s 
degree in mathematics at the University of Chicago at the convocation held in 
August. 


Science, May 8, 1914, contains a short note on the first meeting and the or- 
ganization of the ‘‘ Committeee of One Hundred on Scientific Research,” which 
was recently appointed by the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Ten members of this committe are connected with bureaus of the federal 
government. The educational institutions which are represented on this com- 
mittee by at least three men each are as follows: Harvard (12), Chicago (9), Co- 
lumbia (7), Yale (5), Johns Hopkins (5), Carnegie Institution (5), Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology (4), Cornell (8), Illinois (8), and Stanford (3). Charles 
W. Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard University, is chairman of the committee, 
which will hold its next meeting at Philadelphia on December 28, 1914. The 
committee aims to consider broad questions relating to research “ under the 
government, in the universities and in other institutions.” 


A Heft of the Encyklopidie der Mathematischen Wissenschaften, devoted to 
elementary geometry, appeared in June of the present year. It discusses many 
questions which are of interest to the teachers of elementary geometry in the 
high schools. The parts of this encyclopedia which have been published contain 
about ten thousand pages. Several additional parts are in press. 


The May, 1914, number of the Revista de la Sociedad Matematica Espatiola 
contains a brief account of the first congress of mathematical philosophy which 
was held at Paris during last April. 


An interesting article on the teaching of mathematics in Japan appeared in 
the May number of the Zeitschrift fiir mathematischen und naturwrssenschaftlichen 
Unterricht. 


The mathematics section of the California High School Teachers Association 
met at the University of California July 2 and 3, 1914. Among the papers 
presented were the following: ‘‘ How shall the isolated teacher of mathematics 
keep up his interest?’ by Professor D. N. Lehner, University of California; 
‘“‘ Mathematics and life in the intermediate school,’”’ by Miss Thirmuthis Brook- 
man, special instructor in the University of California summer session; “ The 
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university and the secondary schools,” by Dr. Henry W. Stager, of Fresno Junior 
College, and chairman of the section. A fuller report of this meeting will appear 
in a later issue of the MonruHLy. 


At the University of Minnesota W. H. Bussey has been promoted to an asso- 
ciate professorship in mathematics, and H. L. Slobin and W. F. Holman have been 
promoted to assistant professorships. 


The Macmillan Company of London has recently published ‘ A first book 
of geometry ” by J. V. H. Coates as one of the series entitled “ First Books of 
Science.” It contains only 142 pages, and sells for 50 cents. 


Isis, the new journal devoted to the general history of science, will in the 
future publish an edztzon de luxe on thin paper for the convenience of bibliographers 
and librarians. 


In connection with the commemoration exercises of the seventh centenary of 
Roger Bacon’s birth a volume of essays on various aspects of his activity has been 
published by the Oxford University Press. Professor David Eugene Smith is 
one of the contributors. His paper is entitled “ The place of Roger Bacon in the 
history of mathematics.”’ Bacon’s works on optics, mirrors, physics, alchemy and 
chemistry, and medicine are also treated in special essays. The volume is edited 
by A. G. Little; the other contributors are L. Baur, F. Picavet, Cardinal Gasquet, 
S. A. Hirsch, Eilhard Wiedemann, 8. Vogl, J. Wurmschmidt, Pierre Duhem, M. 
M. P. Muir, H. W. L. Hime, E. Withington, and J. E. Sandys. 


Columbia University will commemorate Bacon’s birth by appropriate exercises 
at the opening of the college year this fall. A pageant is planned as part of the 
program. The Research Club of the University of Michigan devoted the April 
meeting to addresses in honor of Bacon. Professors Dow, Tatlock, Lloyd, and 
Guthe contributed the papers. Professor Guthe’s paper on “ Roger Bacon as 
a scientist ’’ appeared in the August issue of The Open Court Magazine. 


Volney H. Wells, A.B. Olivet College, graduate student 1912-1914 at the 
University of Michigan, has been appointed instructor in mathematics at the 
University of Michigan. 


Professor Elijah Swift, of Princeton University, has been appointed head of 
the department of mathematics at the University of Vermont. 


Miss Susan Rose Benedict, fellow in mathematics at the University of Michi- 
gan in 1913-1914, has been promoted to an associate professorship of mathematics 
at Smith College. Miss Benedict received the Ph.D. in June at the University of 
Michigan. Her thesis is entitled, “‘ A comparative study of the early treatises 
which introduced into Europe the Hindu art of reckoning.” 
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Paul E. Hemke and L. E. Williams have been appointed to instructorships in 
mathematics at the Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. They were 
both graduate students at the University of Chicago. 


Professor E. R. Hedrick read a paper at the June meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education held at Princeton University, on the subject 
“ The Calculus without Symbols.” This paper is published in full by the Society 
in its volume of proceedings. Special interest attaches to such a discussion in 
view of the current tendency to introduce the elements of the calculus into 
secondary instruction. 


The first part of the Encyclopédie des Sciences Mathématiques appeared in 
1904. It was then expected that the entire work could be issued in about 50 
parts, each containing about 150 pages. Although more than 30 parts have now 
been published, it appears likely that more than 50 additional parts will be needed 
to complete the work. Hence we seem to be farther from the end than they 
thought they were at the beginning of the publication. More than 20 parts are 
now in press. It should, however, not be assumed that all of these will appear 
soon, as some parts have been in press for several years. 


Those particularly concerned with the teaching of secondary algebra will be 
interested in the experiment by Professor E. L. Thorndike of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, reported in The Mathematics Teacher for March. A list of 
problems in algebra was graded as to difficulty by two hundred teachers of mathe- 
matics. There is a satisfactory agreement in the results, notwithstanding some 
striking differences in estimating the relative difficulty of certain problems. 
Each of the following was rated all the way from the easiest to the hardest in 
point of difficulty: (1) “If a = 6 and b = 38, what does Va V2b equal?” (2) 
“Find the average midnight temperature for the week in which the daily mid- 
night temperatures were 15, 3, 0, — 7, — 9, 6, and 17 degrees.”” (3) “‘ At what 
time between 6 and 6:30 o’clock are the hands of a watch at right angles to each 
other? ”’ 


The Cambridge University Press publishes “A Shorter Geometry” by Godfrey 
and Siddons which is written in the spirit of the recommendations of the British 
Board of Education concerning the teaching of geometry. The course is organ- 
ized in three stages: (1) Introductory work concerned with the fundamental 
notions and not primarily designed to give facility in using instruments; (2) Dis- 
covery by experiment and intuition of the fundamental facts about angles at 
a point, parallels, angles of a triangle and polygon, congruent triangles; the ac- 
curate use of instruments and the elementary ideas of logical argument; (3) De- 
ductive development of the propositions which can be derived from those pro- 
positions discovered by experiment and intuition in the second stage. The proofs 
of the propositions which were enunciated in the second stage are grouped in 
an appendix which may be postponed at pleasure or “ till they are needed for 
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examination purposes”’. It is the expressed belief of the Board that the de- 
ductive proofs of the propositions thus postponed are more difficult and less 
persuasive than those that follow, that difficulties of sequence center here very 
largely, and that more rapid treatment of these is conducive to better results in 
subsequent work. 


In extension of the summary of recent work on the southerly deviation of a 
falling body given in the Montuty of December, 1913, it may be said that a paper 
entitled “ Deviation of Falling Bodies” by Professor F. R. Moulton of the 
University of Chicago appears in the June number of the Annals of Mathematics. 
Professor Moulton concludes that when the approximations introduced in the 
process are properly analyzed, the deviation of a body freely falling a small 
distance near the earth’s surface is found to be equator-ward for all latitudes 
between 0° and + 90°. 


The International Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics met at 
Paris April 1 to 4 inclusive with an enrolment of 160, half of whom were from 
France. It was unfortunate that the time of the meeting made impossible a 
representative attendance from England or America, only six from the former and 
one from the latter being present. The chief interest centered about the sectional 
meetings where the subjects of discussion were the reports on (a) the results of the 
introduction of the elementary notions of the calculus into secondary instruction, 
and (b) the mathematical instruction of engineering students. L’ Enseignement for 
May 15 gives a very full account of this meeting, including brief summaries of 
what are said to be admirable reports on the two topics mentioned above. Later 
notice will be given in these columns of the publication of the complete reports. 

The Commission will hold its sessions next year in Munich, at which time it 
is expected that the reports of the subcommissions of all countries will be complete. 
It will be remembered that the American reports were all completed for presen- 
tation at the time of the meeting of the Commission in Cambridge in 1912, and 
that, as is probably known to all teachers of mathematics, these may be obtained 
free on application to the U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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REMARKS ON KLEIN’S “FAMOUS PROBLEMS OF ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY.” 


By RAYMOND CLARE ARCHIBALD, Brown University. 


No teacher of geometry in a high school should be ignorant of the contents 
of this little book which appeared in German nearly twenty years ago, but which 
is also available in an English translation. We here find: (1) the exact statement 
of the proof of the necessary and sufficient conditions for constructions with ruler 
and compasses; (2) the proofs of the impossibility of solution, by means of ruler 
and compasses, of the famous problems: trisection of an angle, duplication of the 
cube, squaring the circle; (3) full discussion of Gauss’s results concerning regular 
polygons constructible with ruler and compasses; (4) general considerations on 
algebraic constructions, the integraph, and the geometric construction of 7, and 
other facts of interest in elementary geometry. 

While reading this book with a class in geometry for teachers, I had occasion 
to criticize and elaborate certain parts. In somewhat condensed form, my notes 
in this connection are given in the following pages. 

Gaussian Polygons.—Up to the time of Gauss, no one suspected that it was 
possible to construct, with ruler and compasses, regular polygons other than those 
the number of whose sides could be expressed in one of the forms: 2”, 2” - 3, 
Qn .5,2".15. All of these were known to the Greeks. But Gauss proved as 
early as 18012 that whenever a prime number 7 could be expressed in the form 
92" 1 1, the construction of a regular polygon with p sides was possible by Euclid- 
ean methods. It was then apparent that regular polygons not included in 
the Euclidean series, namely of 17, 257, 65537, . . . sides, could be constructed 


1F, Kuen, (a) Vorirdge uber ausgewdhlte | Fragen der elementar Geometrie, ausgearbeitet von 
F. Tagert. Leipzig, Teubner, 1895, 66 pp. +2 Tafeln. (6) Famous Problems of Hlementary 


Geometry . . . authorized translation of F. Klein’s Vortrage . . . , by Wooster Woodruff Beman 
and David Eugene Smith. Boston, Ginn, 1897, ix+80 pp. (c) Legons sur certaines questions 
de géométrie élémentaire . . . rédaction Frangaise autorisée par l’auteur, par J. Griess. Paris, 


Vuibert, 1896, 100 pp. There was also an Italian edition published at Turin in 1896, and a 
Russian edition which appeared in Kasan in 1898. 

2 Disquisitiones arithmetice, Lipsize, 1801, Werke, Bd. 1,2, abdruck 1870, p. 462; French ed. 
Recherches Arithmétiques, Paris, 1807, p. 488; Ger. ed. by Maser, Berlin, 1889, p. 447, 
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under the same imposed conditions. And indeed Gauss’s discussion led to the 
result,! that the only regular polygons which it is possible to construct with 
ruler and compasses, are those the number P of whose sides can be expressed 
in the form 


20. (2+ 1) + ("4+ 1)- (2 4+1)--- 4+), 


where a, --: as are distinct positive integers and each 27" +1 isaprime. The 
number of such polygons is small in comparison with the number of regular 
polygons which can not be constructed with the means employed. As Professor 
Dickson has pointed out? the number of P’s up to 100 is 24; up to 300 is 87 (all 
noted by Gauss); up to 1000 is 52; up to 100000 only 206. 

The determination of the number of regular polygons which can be constructed 
for P less than a given integer is, then, bound up in the determination of the prime 
numbers p. Now for only 17 values of u has it been shown whether p is prime 
or not, namely for the values of u from 0 to 9 inclusive, and for 11, 12, 18, 23, 36, 
38, 73. In the first five of these cases, and in these alone, is p prime. The proof 
of these five cases was given by Fermat in the seventeenth century. It may 
well turn out that 7 is not prime, for u > 4, although Eisenstein announced? the 
theorem: “There are an infinity of prime numbers of the form 2?" + 1.” The 
result for the case » = 8 was announced only some five years ago and that for 
au = 7 four years earlier. When Klein stated‘ in 1895 that u = 7 does not give 
a prime number, he was merely prophetic, while his further statement that for 
‘“u = 8 no one has found out whether we have a prime number or not,’”’ must 
now be modified. 

The results already established in this connection may be set forth in tabular 
form: as follows: 


1 This result was, in effect, stated but not proved by Gauss. Cf. the next section. 

21, E. Dickson, ‘On the Number of Inscriptible Regular Polygons,” Bull. N. Y. Math, 
Soc., Feb., 1894, vol. 38, p. 128. 

3G. EISENSTEIN, ‘‘Aufgaben,” Crelle’s Journal, Vol. 27, 1844, p. 87. 

4 English edition, p. 16; German edition, p. 13; French edition, pp. 26-27. 

5 Largely as by Cunningham and Western in Proc. London Math. Soc., Vol. 1, p. 175, 1908. 
Cf. Encyclopédie des sciences mathématiques, Tome 1, Vol. 3, 1906, p. 51. The authorities for the 
different results connected with the corresponding case numbers, except those of Fermat, are as 
t ollows: 

6. L. Euter, Commentarii Academiae Scientiarum Petrop., 1738, Vol. 6 (1732-3), pp. 103-107 
p. 104; according to the “ Akten”’ laid before the Academy of St. Petersburg, 26 Sept.1732. The 
case » = 5 was completely factored by Euler about December, 1729. For other editions of this 
memoir see G. ENEsSTROM, Verzeichnis der Schriften Leonhard Eulers. Erste Lieferung, 1910, p. 7. 

In his autobiography (Springfield, Mass., 1833, p. 38) the American calculator Zera Colburn 
records that while on exhibition in London, at the age of 8, he found ‘‘ by the mere operation of his 
mind ” the factors 641 and 6,700,147 of 4,294,967,297 (= 222 +1). Cf. F.D.Mircuett, “ Mathe- 
matical Prodigies,” Amer. Journal of Psychology, Vol. 18, 1907, p. 65. 

7. Lucas, Comptes Rendus, Vol. 85, 1878, p. 188; Amer. Jour. Math., Vol. 1, 1878, p. 238; 
Recreations mathématiques, Vol. 2 (2e éd., 1896), pp. 284-5. Lanpry, Nouv. Corresp. Math., Vol. 6, 
1880, p. 417. 

8. Independent discoverers: WESTERN, Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., (2), Vol. 3, pp. xxi-xxil. 
Abstract of paper read, 1905; Morgwean, Bull. Amer. Math. Soc., Vol. 11, pp. 548-545, abstract, 
ef paper read April 29, 1905. 

9, WESTERN AND Moreueap, Bull. Amer. Math. Soc,, Vol. 16, 1909, pp, 1-6; “‘ Hach doing 
half of the whole work,’ 
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Case. M Factors of p. Discoverer. Year. 
1-5 | 0-4 All prime Fermat 1640 
27-5+1=641 
6 | 5 {3 19847 41 = 6700417 } Doeeeeeeees L. Euler 1729 
Unknown but composite. Lucas 1878 
7 6 28-9-7-17+1 =274177 Landry 1880 
28-5+52562829149+-1 Landry and Le Lasseur 1880 
8 7 |Unknown but composite. A. E. Western, J. C. Morehead 1905 
9 8 |Unknown but composite A. E. Western, J. C. Morehead 1909 
10 Q [216-8741 oo. eee A. E. Western 1903 
213. . . 
| u { eee ety } bbe ecueeeueseeeees A. Cunningham 1899 
7 aie (iar ool CP E. Lucas and P. Pervusin 1877 
12 12 216.3 1 
oe 430 44 \ been eee eee eee A. E. Western 1903 
13 IS (27%-1841o. eee ee ee A. E. Western 1903 
14 73 a cele ll OR P. Pervusin 1878 
15 BE 2 -B 41. ce cee eens Seelhoff 1886 
; J. Cullen, A. Cunningham 
16 | 38 28-3410... ec ceeceee eee eeeee: { { Cullen, A. Cunningham, 1993 
17 73 |Unknown but composite. J. C. Morehead 1906 


The labor expended in deriving these results has been enormous. And to 
the layman who knows nothing of congruences in the theory of numbers, the 
facts found must seem almost to border on the miraculous. For, even when 
mw = 10, a case not yet solved, p contains 309 digits; but when u = 36, p is a 
number of more than twenty trillion digits. Concerning it Lucas remarked! 
“la bande de papier qui le contiendrait ferait le tour de la Terre.”” For uw = 73, 
Ball states that the digits in p “‘ are so numerous that, if the number were printed 
in full with the type and number of pages used in this book [Mathematical Re- 
creations, fifth edition, 1911, 508 pages], many more volumes would be required 
than are contained in all the public libraries of the world.” 

In not less than seven places? did Fermat refer to 2?" + 1 as an expression for 


10, 12 (Western), 18, 16. Proc. Lond. Math. Soc. (2), Vol. 1, 1903, p. 175; abstract of paper 
read May 14, 1903. 

11. A. CunnineHam, Brit. Assoc. Rept., 1899, pp. 6538-4. 

12, 14. E. Lucas, Attt Accad. Torino, Vol. 138 (1877-8), p. 271 [27 Jan., 1878]. Mélanges 
math. astr. acad. Petersb., Vol. 5 (1874-81), p. 505, 519 or Bull. Acad. Pétersb. (8) vol. 24, 1878, 
col. 559; (8) Vol. 25, 1879, col. 68; communication by V. Buniakovskij of results, for uw = 12 
and 23, found by J. Pervusin, in Nov. 1877 and Feb. 1878. 

15. P. SeeuHorr, Zeitschrift math. u. Phys., Vol. 31, 1886, p. 380. 

17. J. C. Morewean, Bull. Amer. Math. Soc., Vol. 12, 1906, pp. 449-451. 

1k. Lucas, Théorie des nombres, Vol. 1, Paris, 1891, p. 51. 

2 Letter dated August [?] 1640 to Frenicle (Oeuvres de Fermat, Vol. 2, 1894, p. 206; letter 
dated 18 October, 1640, to Frenicle (Oeuvres, Vol. 2, 1894, p. 208; Varia Opera, Toulouse, 
1679, p. 162; Brassine’s Précis, Toulouse, 1858, pp. 142-3); letter dated 25 December, 1640, to 
Mersenne (Oewvres, Vol. 2, pp. 212-213); “‘ De solutione problematum geometriconum per curvas 
simplicissimas et unicuique problematum generi proprie convenientes, Dissertatio tripartita ”’ 
(Oeuvres de Fermat, Vol. 1, 1891, pp. 180-131; French translation, Vol. 3, 1896, p. 120; Varia 
Opera, 1679 [reprint, 1861], p. 115); letter dated 29 August, 1654, to Pascal (/uvres de Pascal, 
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determining a series of prime numbers. The earliest reference is in a letter of 
August|?], 1640, to Frenicle. He wrote: 


“But here is something which pleases me greatly: it is that I am almost persuaded that 
numbers of the progression 22”, 2”, 22, 22) .. -, augmented by 1, are prime numbers, as 


3, 5, 17, 257, 65 537, 4294 967 297, 
and the following of 20 digits 
18 446 744 073 709 551 617; etc. 


I have not an exact demonstration, but I have excluded such a large number of divisors by in- 
fallible proofs, and have so many side lights which bear out my thought, that I would find difficulty 
in convincing myself of error.” 


In October of the same year Fermat again wrote to Frenicle 


“T have not yet demonstrated the exclusion of all divisors in that beautiful proposition which 
I sent you and which you verified for me with respect to the numbers, 3, 5, 17, 257, 65537, ete 
For, although I can prove the exclusion of most divisors and show the probability of exclusion for 
the rest, Iam not yet able to demonstrate the necessary truth of the proposition, concerning which 
however, I have no more doubt at this moment than I had previously. If you have a sure proof 
you will oblige me by communicating the same to me; for, after that, nothing can keep me back 
in these matters.” 


Fourteen years later Fermat had to write to Pascal, 


“The demonstration of the proposition is very difficult and I confess to you that I have not 
yet fully found it; I should not propose that you seek it, had I already reached the goal.” 


In a somewhat similar vein he demanded a demonstration of Digby in 1658. 
Indeed, at five different times, last in 1658, Fermat (died 1665) carefully noted 
that he lacked a rigorous proof that 2?" + 1 is always a prime number. It is 
remarkable that he overlooked the fact that this was not prime for u = 5, since 
he himself made a remark on the possible factors of numbers of the form 2” - 1, 
from which it may be shown that the prime factors of 2®2 — 1 must be primes of 
the form 64n + 1.1. From this, Euler’s factors 641 and 6700417 could be deduced 
at once. Fermat’s exact statement here, as elsewhere, tends but to confirm the 
belief in the accuracy of what he wrote with regard to his celebrated theorem 
(the proof of which has baffled the greatest mathematicians ever since): “I have 
found for this a truly wonderful proof.’” 

Gauss’s Statement of his Polygon Results. In two passages the implication 
to be drawn from what Klein has written is, that Gauss published a proof that a 
regular polygon of p sides can not be constructed by ruler and compasses if p is a 
prime not of the form 2*-++ 1. The passages to which I refer are:? 
Vol. 4, Paris, 1819, p. 384; Oeuvres de Fermat, Vol. 2, 1894, pp. 309-310) ; letter to Sir Kenelm Digby, 
sent by Digby to Wallis, 19 June, 1658 (Oeuvres de Fermat, Vol. 2, 1894, pp. 402, 404-5; French 
translation of the Latin, Vol. 3, 1896, p. 314, 316); letter dated August, 1659 to Carcavi, copy 
sent by Carcavi to Huygens 14 August, 1659 (Corresp. de Huygens no. 651; Oewres de Fermat, 
Vol. 2, pp. 433-434). 

1W.W.R. Batu, Math. Recreations and Essays, fifth ed., London, 1911, p. 40, is authority for 
this last statement. I have a distinct impression that it has also been made by some first-class 
authority, but I have vainly searched Fermat’s works for its verification. 


2 Oeuvres de Fermat, Vol. 1, 1891, p. 291: “‘ Cujus rei demonstrationem mirabilem sane detexi.”’ 
3 English edition, pp. 2, 16; German edition, pp. 2, 18; French edition, pp. 10, 26. 
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(1) “ Gauss added other cases [to Euclid’s] by showing the possibility of the 
division into parts where p is a prime number of the form p = 2?” + 1, and the 
emposstbility for all other numbers ”’ (the italics here and in (2) are mine); (2) 
“Gauss extended this series of numbers [Euclid’s] by showing that the division 
is possible for every prime number of the form p = 2?" + 1 but impossible for all 
other prime numbers and their powers.”’ Now the implication referred to above 
is not correct, as Professor Pierpont interestingly set forth in his paper ‘‘ On an 
undemonstrated theorem of the Disquisttiones Arithmeticae.”! That is, Gauss 
did not give a proof of the ‘ impossibility ” referred to in the quotations. But 
after proving the ‘ possibility ” as described above he uses the following words: 


“As often as p—1 contains other prime factors besides 2, we arrive at higher equations,? 
namely, to one or more cubic equations, if 3 enters once or oftener as a factor of p—1, to equations 
of 5th degree if p — 1 is divisible by 5, etc. And we can prove with all rigour that these equations 
cannot be avoided or made to depend upon equations of lower degree; and although the limits of 
this work do not permit us to give the demonstration here, we still thought it necessary to signal 
this fact in order that one should not seek to construct other polygons than those given by our 
theory, as, for example, polygons of 7, 11, 13, 19 sides, and so employ one’s time in vain.” 


To carry Gauss’s reasoning further, by supplementing what I have given in 
the last section, it will be of interest to follow Professor Pierpont. He says: 


“* Having laid down the theory for polygons of a prime number of sides, Gauss now turns his 
attention to polygons of any number of sides, m = p14! + po%--- py*, where 1, po, +++, are the 
prime factors of n. These he disposes of in a very summary fashion by declaring, without any 
attempt at proof, that they can be constructed then and only then when 


so) =m (1-2) (1-2) (1-8) 


contains no other factor than 2.” 

‘“* That this is a sufficient condition follows at once from an easy extension of Gauss’s method 
as developed when n is a prime. It is, however, vastly more important to know that only these 
polygons can be geometrically constructed as thereby the theory of regular polygons, as far as 
their construction by ruler and compasses is concerned, is made complete. That is, in a given case 
we can decide whether the polygon is constructible, and in case that it is, Gauss’s theory gives us 
the necessary directions to construct it.” 


In the first part of his paper Professor Pierpont shows “ that the condition 
which Gauss gave as necessary is In fact such.” 

Geometrical Constructions of the Regular 17-side. The remark of Klein® that 
we possess as yet no method of construction of the regular polygon of seven- 
teen sides, based upon considerations purely geometrical, is a little curious, since 
several constructions of this kind have been given. One by Erchinger was indeed 
reported by Gauss in 1825.4 The construction is as follows: 

1 Bull. Amer. Math. Soc., Dec., 1895, Vol. 2, pp. 77-83. Cf. also L. E. Dickson in Mono- 
graphs on Topics of Modern Mathematics, London and N. Y., 1911, p. 386. 

2In his earlier discussion of an inscribed polygon of p sides, Gauss considers the equation 
xz? — 1 = 0 and the resulting equation got by dividing out the factor x — 1 where p = prime. 

’ English edition, pp. 24, 32; German edition, pp. 19, 26; French edition, pp. 35, 48. 

4 Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen, Dec. 19, 1825, no. 203, p. 2025; Werke, Vol. 2, pp. 186-7. To 


Art. 365 of the Disquisitiones Arithmeticae Gauss added this note in his handwriting: ‘ Circu- 
lum in 17 partes divisibilem esse geometrice, deteximus 1796 Mart. 30.” (Cf. Werke, Vol. 1, p. 476. 
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Let D, B, G, A, I, F, C, E be points on a line determined by constructions 
about to be given. Let AB be a line of any length. Produce it both ways to 


D B G A IF C E 
Fig. 1. 
C and D so that, _ 
AC X BC = AB X BD = 4AB’. 


Further determine the points E, G, on both sides of CA produced so that, 
AE x EC = AG X CG = AB’; 
and find the point F on the side A of the line BA produced, such that 


AF X DF = AB’. 
Finally divide AE in I so that 


AI X EI = AB X AF, 


where AJ is the smaller, and EI the larger part of AE. Then construct a triangle, 
in which each of two sides equals AB, the third being equal to AI. About this 
triangle describe a circle; then AJ will be one side of the regular inscribed polygon 
of seventeen sides. 

Gauss particularly remarks that the author gave a purely synthetic proof of 
this construction. 

Another synthetic construction and proof dated “ Dublin, 17th October, 
1819 ” was published by Samuel James in the Transactions of the Irish Academy. 
The following earlier solution by John Lowry was Prize Question 410 in The 
Mathematival Repository for 1819? “ Draw the radius CO at right angles to the 


C 


A HE HH OD f B 
Fig. 2. 


diameter AB;’ on OC and OB, take OQ equal to the half, and OD equal to an eighth 
part of the radius; make DE and DF each equal to DQ, and EG and FH respectively 
equal to EQ and FQ; take OK a mean proportional between OH and OQ, and 
through K draw KM parallel to AB, meeting the semicircle described on OG 
in M; draw MN parallel to OC cutting the given circle in N, the arc AN is the 
seventeenth part of the whole circumference.” 

1'Vol. 13 (1818), pp. 175-187; paper read Jan. 24, 1820. 


2 New Series, Vol. 4, p. 160. Lowry’s proof occupies pp. 160-168. 
30 is the middle point of AB. 
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Irrationality of 7.—Klein wrote:! “‘ After 1770 critical rigour gradually began 
to resume its rightful place. In this year appeared the work of Lambert: Vor- 
liufige Kentnisse fiir die so die, Quadratur ... des Cirkuls suchen. Among other 
matters the irrationality of a is discussed. In 1794 Legendre in his Eléments 
de Géométrie showed conclusively that + and 7? are irrational numbers.” ‘The 
implication of this note is that Lambert did not discuss the irrationality of + 
conclusively and that Legendre did. How both of these points of view are 
essentially incorrect will appear in what follows. Klein was simply reproducing 
the erroneous statements of Rudio;? but after Pringsheim’s careful study in 1898,* 
Lambert’s proof emerged as “ auserordentlich scharfsinnig und im wesentlichen 
vollkommen einwandfrei,”’ while Legendre’s remained “‘in Bezug auf Strenge hinter 
Lambert weit zuriick.”’ 

As in the later proof of the transcendence of 7, so here when its irrationality 
was In question, discussion of e is fundamental. The irrationality of e and é 
was substantially shown by Euler in 17374 and he gave the expression for e as a 
continued fraction on which Lambert’s proofs of the irrationality of e*, tan x 
and wrest. Starting with Euler’s development 


e-1 1 1 21 1 «41 
2 ~14+6+4+10+ 14+ 18+ 


etc., 

Lambert found 
e-1 1 #1 1 1 
em*+ 1 Qla+ 6/4 + 10/2 + 14/4 + 


etc., 


and since 


1 1 1 1 1 
1/2 — 3/2 — 5/2 — 7/2 —9/z — 


He then proved the theorems: 
1. Lf x 1s a rational number different from zero, e* can never be rational. 
For x = 1, we have as special case the irrationality of e. 
2. If zis a rational number different from zero, tan 2 can never be rational. 
For z = 7/4, tan 2/4 = 1, and hence as a special case the irrationality of 7. 


tan 3 = 


1 English edition, p. 59; German edition, p. 46; French edition, p. 72. 

2¥F, Rupio: Archimedes, Huygens, Lambert, Legendre, vier Abhandlungen tiber die Kreismessung, 
Leipzig, 1892, p. 56f. This error is also reproduced by B. Calé in ENr1quEs’s Fragen der Ele- 
mentargeometrie, II. Teil, 1907, p. 315; by D. E. Smith in Youne’s Monographs on Topics of Modern 
Mathematics, 1911, p. 401. The matter was correctly set forth by T. Vanuen in Konstruktionen 
und Approximationen, Leipzig, 1911, pp. 319ff. 

8 A. PRINGSHEIM: ‘‘ Ueber die ersten Beweise der Irrationalitéit von e und 7x.” Sitzungs- 
berichte der mathematisch-phystkalischen Classe der k. b. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Miinchen, 
Bd. 28, 1899, pp. 325-337. 

4“ Te fractionibus continuis,’”’ Comment. acad. de Petrop, Vol. 9, 1744, p. 108. Presented to 
St. Petersburg Academy, March, 1737. 

_ 51. Kuuer: Introductio in analysin infinitorum. 'Tomus Primus, Lausannae, 1748, p. 319. 
This work was finished in 1745; Cf. G. Enestrém, Verzeichnis etc., Erste Lieferung, p. 25. 


) 
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The part of Lambert’s “‘ Vorlaufige Kentnisse ”’ to which Klein refers contains 
some formulae without proof, and no analytical developments, and was rather 
intended to serve as a popular survey of the treatment of the topic. With 
it must be considered the scientifically remarkable “‘ Mémoire” of 1767.1 Here 
“mit minutidser Genaugkeit ” Lambert proves the convergence of the expression 
for tan z as a continued fraction. Pringsheim dwells on the “ astounding ” 
nature of these considerations at this period in the history of mathematical 
thought. For of such considerations Legendre was innocent, as well as the 
great Gauss in his 1812 memoir on hypergeometric series, and others, till a much 
later period. 

“Thus the Lambert memoir contains the first, and for many years, the only 
example of what we now consider really rigorous developments of functions as 
converging continued fractions, in particular, that for tan z given above.” 

Constructions in General with Ruler and Compasses. While the Greeks built 
elaborate structures with propositions involving Euclidean methods, Descartes 
was the first to discuss the question, What geometrical constructions are, and 
what are not, theoretically possible by these methods? ‘This discussion harks 
back-to the famous, anonymously printed, geometry” of 1637, in which the first 
book was entitled: “The problems which can be constructed by employing 
circles and straight lines only.’ Before referring to Klein in this connection, I 
wish to give some indications of Descartes’s argument. 

Descartes’s Discussion. The book begins with the remark that all the prob- 
lems of geometry can be reduced to a form in which the only condition of their 
construction is the determination of the lengths of certain right lines; and that 
all that is necessary to the determination of the length of a line from sufficient 
data is the power of interpreting geometrically the five arithmetical operations 
of addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and the extraction of roots in 
such a manner that, the quantities operated on being lengths, the result shall 
also be a length. This is to be effected by the introduction of the unit of length 
(if necessary) as a factor or divisor, so as to reduce the construction to finding a 
fourth proportional to three given lines, or a mean proportional, or several mean 
proportionals, between two given lines. The actual constructions for multiplica- 
tion, division, and the extraction of the square root are then given; roots of higher 
order being reserved for subsequent consideration. Descartes thus disposes of a 
difficulty which had undoubtedly been felt in the geometric interpretation of 
expressions above the third degree. But he remarks that any expression which 


1“ Memoire sur quelques propriétés remarquables des quantités transcendantes circulaires et 
logarithmiques.” Lu en 1767. Printed in 1768 in Hist. de V'acad. royale des sciences et belles- 
lettres, Berlin, Année 1761 (!), pp. 265-822. 

2 Discours de la methode pour bien conduire sa raison, et chercher la verite dans les sciences. 
Plus La Dioptrique, Les Meteores et La Geometrie, qui sont des essais de cevte Methode. A Leyde, 
1637; in Oewres de Descartes publiés par Charles Adam et Paul Tannery, Tome VI, Paris, 
1902, pp. 1-418. 

3 Adam-Tannery edition, /. ¢., pp. 369-387. 

41 follow Professor J. M. Peirce closely in part of his article, “References in Analytic Geom- 
etry,” Harvard University Library Bulletin, Nos. 8, 10, 11, 1878-1879, pp. 157-158, 246-250, 
289-290. 
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denotes a line must be homogeneous and of the first degree, if its value is inde- 
pendent of the choice of the unit. He next speaks of the formation and reduction 
of equations, in the solution of a problem, and observes that those problems are 
plane, that is, can be solved by straight lines and circles on one flat surface, when 
the final equation, containing one unknown quantity, is of a degree not higher 
than the second. The reason of this, of course, is that two circles, or a right line 
and a circle, intersect in only two points. The actual constructions for the 
different forms of a quadratic equation are then given. It is important to note 
that Descartes pays no attention to negative solutions. Thus he considers only 
the three forms,! 2? = +ar-+ b?, 2 = — ar+ 07, 2 = + az — BD’, disregarding 
altogether the form x”? = — aa — 6b’, and he constructs only one root for each of 
the first two equations, while he constructs two for the third.2, Indeed, Descartes 
seems to have reached a less advanced point on this subject than had already 
been attained by an earlier writer. Albert Girard, a Dutchman, in his [nventeon 
Nouvelle en ? Algébre (Amsterdam, 1629) lays down the true principle of negative 
quantities, exactly and broadly. 

After giving the four forms of construction of a root of a quadratic equation, 
Descartes makes the important remark that all the problems of ordinary geometry 
can be constructed by what is contained in these four figures. And he continues: 
“T do not believe that this fact was noted by the ancients; for otherwise they 
had not taken the trouble to write so many large works where the order alone of 
their propositions tells us that they did not have the true method to discover 
them all, but that they have simply collected those which they have met.” 

As a decisive test of the power of his geometry, Descartes next takes up a 
problem which Pappus of Alexandria cites at the beginning of the 7th book of his 
Mathematical Collections, stating that neither Euclid nor Apollonius nor any other 
had been able to give a general solution of it. This problem may be stated, in 
effect, as follows: “Given in any plane n right lines, and also either n or (n — 1) 
other right lines, to find the locus of a point such that the product of its distances 
from the first set of lines measured on lines making any given angles with them, 
shall be in a given ratio to the product of the distances of the point from the 
second set of lines measured on lines making given angles with them.” With 
the discussion of this problem, the first book of Descartes’s Geometry closes. 

Klein’s Discussion. In the ‘‘ Introduction” to Klein’s book he announces the 
fundamental problem stated in the question at the beginning of this section. He 


1 Descartes does not use the sign =, but a sign which is perhaps an abbreviation of “aequatur.’’ 

2 In fact, there is no evidence that Descartes perceived that the negative root of an equation 
(the false roots as he calls them) could have any real meaning in a geometric construction; and 
it is a familiar observation that they generally give a solution of the problem from which they 
spring, of a kind not contemplated at the outset, and inadmissible if the problem is rigidly inter- 
preted. Later, indeed, in giving constructions for equations of the third and fourth degrees, he 
exhibits the false roots as well as the true; but in these cases, either of the two sorts of lines may 
be true roots, according to the sign of one of the coefficients in the equation. Moreover, though 
Descartes was undoubtedly aware that opposite signs always corresponded to opposite directions, 
and repeatedly speaks of the possible variations that his constructions thus admit, he does not 
seem to have apprehended this fact as a principle, which might be laid down, once for all, at the 
outset of the discussion; and he never uses a letter which denotes a quantity as admitting a 
negative value. 
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then remarks: “To define sharply the meaning of the word ‘construction,’ we 
must designate the instruments which we propose to use in each case. We shall 
consider,”’ he continues, “‘ (1) straight edge and compasses, (2) compasses alone, 
(3) straight edge alone, (4) other instruments used in connection with straight 
edge and compasses.” 

After two very compact paragraphs, Klein states the following fundamental 
theorem: “ The necessary and sufficient condition that an analytic expression can be 
constructed with a strarght edge and compasses ts that it can be derived from the known 
quantitees by a finite number of rational operations and square roots.’’ When this 
is considered with the following theorem of Chapter I, we have a criterion for 
identifying the problems under consideration: “If 2, the quantity to be con- 
structed, depends only upon rational expressions and square roots, it is a root of an 
arreducible equation o(x) = 9, whose degree is always a power of 2.’? Whence 
it is shown that if this degree of an irreducible equation is not a power of 2, it 
cannot be solved by square roots. 

Other References. Now the implications in the discussion leading to these 
theorems are very numerous and no student has mastered all the principles 
involved until he has approached the subject from other points of view. Fore- 
most to be recommended is Castelnuovo’s article adapted from his Projective 
Geometry" for the second part of Fragen der Elementargeometrie? by Enriques. 
The articles by Daniele® and Giacomini‘ in this same volume should also be care- 
fully studied. Among other results here indicated we find: 

That every problem which can be solved with ruler and compasses can also 
be solved, (a) with compasses alone; (b) with ruler alone, if we are given a fixed 
circle with its center in the plane of construction; (c) with a ruler alone whose 
edges are parallel; (d) with a ruler alone, whose edges are not parallel, but con- 
verge toa point. Many problems can also be solved (e) with a ruler and segment- 
carrier. Theorem (a) was first enunciated and proved by Lorenzo Mascheroni 
(1750-1800) in his famous book La Geometria del compasso, Pavia, 1797.2 An 
elegant proof by Adler based upon the method of inversion was given in 1890. 
Mascheroni constructions are treated in English, by Cayley in a paper of 1885,” and 
by Hobson in his recent Presidential Address® before the Mathematical Association. 


1 Lezioni di geometria analitica e proiettiva, Roma-Milano, 1905. The article is entitled, 
“Uber die Lésbarkeit der geometrischen Aufgaben mit den elementaren Instrumenten; Betrach- 
tungen vom Standpunkte der analytischen Geometrie.”’ This and the other articles have also 
just appeared, in slightly modified form, in Questioni riguardanti le mathematiche elementari, raccolte 
e coordinate da F. Enriques, Volume II, Bologna, 1914. 2 Leipzig, 1907. 

3 “Uber die Lésung der geometrischen Aufgaben mit dem Zirkel.”’ 

4“Uber die Lésung der geometrischen Aufgaben mit dem Lineal und den linealen Instru- 
menten: Betrachtungen vom Standpunkte der projektiven Geometrie.”’ 

6 French edition by Carette, Paris, 1798; second edition, 1828. A German translation of 
the first French edition, “vermehrt mit der Theorie vom Gebrauche des Proportional-Zirkels und 
mit einer Sammlung zur Uebung von mehr denn 400 rein geom. Satzen, von J. P. Griison” was 
published at Berlin in 1825. 

6A. Adler, “Zur Theorie der Mascheronischen Konstruktionen,” Situngsberichte der Wiener 
Akademie, Bd. 99, Abt. IIa, 1890, p. 910ff. 

7 Messenger of Mathematics, vol. 14, 1885, pp. 179-181; Collected Papers, Vol. 12, pp. 314-317. 

’“On geometrical constructions by means of the compass,’’ Mathematical Gazette, Vol. 7, 
March, 19138, pp. 49-54. 
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To Poncelet (1788-1867) Theorem (6) is due,! although the result is frequently 
referred to Steiner who published, in 1833, the little classic, Die geometrischen 
Konstruktionen, ausgefiihrt mittelst der geraden Innie und eines festen Kretses.” 
But many of the theorems, including the fundamental one, here found, had been 
already given by Poncelet and Lambert. By omitting to state that the middle 
point of the given circle must be known? Steiner inaccurately formulates the 
fundamental theorem. In a recent course of lectures Hilbert proved that knowl- 
edge of the position of the middle point was essential and suggested as a problem; 
“How many given circles in a plane are necessary in order to determine with ruler 
alone, the center of one of them?” In 1912 D. Cauer showed: (1) If two circles 
untersect 1n rmaginary points rn the finite part of the plane, it 1s ampossible to deter- 
mine the middle point of either circle with ruler alone; (2) A center may be determined 
uf the circles cut in real points, touch, or are concentric.? About the same time J. 
Grossmann discovered‘ a result which leads us to Theorem 

(f): Every problem which can be solved with ruler and compasses can also 
be solved with ruler alone if we are given 3 linearly independent circles, no two 
concentric, in the plane of construction. 

Theorems (c) and (d) were proved by Adler in 1890.5 The former is however 
really implied in Steiner’s work referred to above. In the Foundations of Geom- 
etry’ by Hilbert, a certain Theorem (e) plays a special role and the ideas thus sug- 
gested were elaborated by Feldblum in his dissertation.’ While the theorem and 
its early applications are due to Hilbert, it is remarkable to find that Lambert 
introduced the compasses in exactly the same way as the segment-carrier was 
employed in later times: “ Geometrical constructions are all based on the ruler 
and compasses. .. . The ruler is used simply for drawing straight lines, and the 
compasses serve the purpose of marking off lengths on them and acting as carrier, as 
well as of drawing angles and giving to lines their proper positron.’”® 

To Plato (429-348 B.C.) has been attributed the chief influence in determining 
that among the instruments which might have been chosen for developing a 
system of geometry, the ruler and compasses were selected. Already in the tenth 
century we find the Arabian, Abofil Wafa of Bagdad, somewhat limiting, ap- 
parently, these means at his disposal by solving problems with ruler as before but 
with a compass whose arms were open at a constant angle. With such instru- 


1 Traité des propriétés projectives des figures, Paris, 1822, pp. 187-190. 

2 An abridgment in French was published by A. Lévy in Nouv. Annales de Math., 1908, pp. 
390-409. 3 Page 68. 
4 Mathematische Annalen, Vol. 73, 1912, pp. 90-94. See also Vol. 74, 1913, pp. 462-464. 

6A, Apter, “Uber die zur Ausfiihrung geometrischer Konstruktionen notwendigen Hilfs- 
mittel,’’ Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, Bd. 99, 1890, Abt. Ila, p. 846 ff. 

6 Fourth German edition, Leipzig, 1913; English edition by E. J. Townsend, Chicago, 1902. 

7M. Feipsium, Ueber Elementar-Geometrische Constructionen. Diss. Gottingen, Warschau, 
1899. 

8 J. H. Lampert, Beitrdge zum Gebrauche der Mathematik und deren Anwendung, Berlin, 1765, 
Teil I, pp. 23-24. The latter part of the last sentence quoted has not been translated very 
literally; the original runs: “und der Zirkel dient, um sie zu fassen und abzutragen, desgleichen 
auch um Winkel zu ziehen, und den Linien ihre behérige Lage zu geben.” 

® Woepecke, ‘ Analyse et extrait d’un recueil de constructions géométriques par Abotil Wafa,” 
Journal Asiatique, 1855. 
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ments in the sixteenth century, Cardano, Ferraro, and Tartaglia solved certain 
problems in Euclid. Without reference to the published solutions of Ferraro 
and Cardano, Giovanni Battista Benedetti published at Venice in 1553 a treatise 
entitled: Resolutio omnium Euchdis problematum, aliorumque ad hoc necessario 
enventorum, una tantummodo cireint data apertura. For a detailed history of this 
phase of geometry the reader may consult the monograph by Kutta.!. In English, 
I recall but two titles in this connection; the first is a rare pamphlet translated 
from the Dutch by Joseph Moxon in 1677, the second is an article by the late 
Dr. J. 5. Mackay.® 

To our series we may now add Theorem 

(g): Every problem which can be solved with ruler and compasses, can also 
be solved with a ruler and one fixed aperture of the compasses. 

In concluding this section, it should be remarked with regard to the quotation 
made above from Klein’s Introduction, that his “ consideration” of constructions 
with compasses alone, straight edge alone, and other instruments used in connec- 
tion with straight edge or compasses, is practically confined to fugitive historical 
notes on pages 33-34, 47 (English edition). 

Concluding Remarks. In the latter part of Chapter IV Klein has made a 
slight slip (English ed., p. 77; Ger. ed., p. 63; Fr. ed., p. 92). In connection with 
the equation y = e”, he wrote: “ To an algebraic value of x corresponds a trans- 
cendental value of y, and conversely.” ‘“‘ Conversely ”’ leads us to the statement, 
to a transcendental value of y corresponds an algebraic value of x. But proof of 
this has nowhere been given; indeed the result is not true, in general. ‘T'o correct, 
delete “conversely ’’ and add: “‘To an algebraic value of y corresponds a trans- 
cendental value of 2.’ 

It is to be hoped that the editors of a new edition will be moved 

(1) to add a proof that the only regular polygons which it is possible to con- 
struct with ruler and compasses are those the number P of whose sides can be 
expressed in the form 


27 (2 +1) + ("+ 1)-Q2™° +1 --- +1) 


where a, -++ a; are distinct positive integers and each 22" -+ 1 is a prime; a and 
one of the series a1, a2, --* a; may be zero. 

(2) To at least indicate the connection with continued fractions, and the 
actual method of determining a and b of the theorem stated on page 17, “if wu 
and v are prime to each other, we can always find integers a and b positive or 
negative, such that 1 = ay + bp.” 


(3) To add the proof that 


1W.M. Kurta, “Zur Geschichte der Geometrie mit constanter Zirkeléffnung,”’ Nova Acta 
Abh. der Kaiserl. Leop.-Carol. Deutschen Akademie der Naturforscher, Vol. 71, Halle, 1897, pp. 
71-101. 

2 Compendium Euclidis Curiosi: or, geometrical Operations. Shewing how with a single opening 
of the compasses and a straight ruler all the propositions of Euclid’s first five books are performed. 
London, 1677. Moxon does not tell us who the author of the original Dutch treatise was. 

8 “Solutions of Euclid’s Problems, with a rule and one fixed aperture of the compasses, 
by the Italian geometers of the sixteenth century,’ Proc. Edinb. Math. Soc., Vol. 5, 1887, pp. 2-22. 
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(a 1)?@-Y) + (w+ 1)??%) + ---4+ (a+ 1)? +1=0 
will take the form PP) + ns x(x), 


if p is a prime number, and if “ x(x) is a polynomial with integral coefficients 
whose constant term is 1” (pages 22-23). 

(4) To point out that although the Conchoid of Nicomedes is used in the text 
to trisect an angle, this application of the curve was the discovery of Pappus 
(about 300 A.D.), and not of Nicomedes (about 180 B.C.).1. Nicomedes used the 
curve for the duplication of the cube.’ 

(5) To add the indication of proof that a prime number greater than any 
number we please exists. This is needed in the proof of the transcendence of e. 

(6) To add, page 61, the proof that Lim,.. 2”/ n = 0. 

(7) To make the following corrections: 7 

Page 12, for F(x) = C-[d(2)]’ read F(x) = C,-[d(a)]’. 

Page 14, line 8 should read 


v= v= iN’ 
+ Cy 2 FC kid, z, + Co > elle Trg, bes = 0. 
v= r — 


Page 34, for “with the straight edge and one fixed circle we can solve every 
quadratic equation,” read “with the straight edge and one fixed circle, the center 
being given, we can solve every quadratic equation for which line-segments 
corresponding to the coefficients are given.” 

Page 72, line 7, for b”” read b””; for ly read ly. 

Also in the theorem on page 5, some ambiguity would be avoided by setting 
d(x) = 0 for f(x) = 0. 

Note. Since this article was written I have seen a new portion, Bd. III, 
Heft 5, of the Encyklopidie der mathematischen Wissenschaften, published at 
Leipzig on June 8, 1914. It contains a section by J. Sommer on “ Elementare 
Geometrie vom Standpunkte der neueren Analysis aus,’ pages 773-858, and 
about half of the section, pages 859-962, by M. Zacharias on “ Elementargeom- 
etrie und elementare nicht-Euklidische Geometrie in synthetischer Behandlung.” 
Many parts of this Heft will be of interest in connection with questions discussed 
above. As to the Gaussian polygons, reference might have been given to para- 
graph 22 of L. O. Hélder’s section of the Encyklopiidie, published in 1899 and en- 
titled, “ Galois’sche Theorie mit Anwendungen.”’ 


ON THE TRISECTION OF AN ANGLE AND THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
REGULAR POLYGONS OF 7 AND 9 SIDES. 


By L. E. DICKSON, University of Chicago. 


1. Purpose and Plan of this Note. Frequently a wide-awake student who 
has learned how to bisect any angle asks if every angle can be trisected and, if 
not, why not; after learning how to construct regular polygons of 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 


1 Pappus, ed. Hultsch, p. 246. 
2Cf, Cantor, Vorlesungen tiber Geschichte der Math., Bd. I, 3 Aufl., 1907, p. 351. 
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and 10 sides, he is apt to ask about the missing ones of 7 and 9 sides. Having 
several times received a first aid call from teachers of these inquisitive students, 
the writer would find it convenient to be able to refer to an exposition of these 
questions which is as elementary as possible. It is the purpose of this note to 
present such a treatment. 

Moreover, it seems necessary that these questions be discussed publicly at 
regular intervals in order to keep down the number of angle-trisectors, who are 
partly unable and largely unwilling to understand the standard proofs of the 
impossibility of these constructions by means of ruler and compasses, but prefer 
to attempt to make the issue depend upon their own alleged construction involving 
always a confusing mass of lines and circles and always a child-like error. 

With either class of readers, the use of imaginary numbers is not convincing. 
Hence they are not employed in this note, even though the imaginary roots of 
unity enter naturally into the questions concerning regular polygons. Moreover, 
the entire discussion is not beyond a college freshman. 

2. The Cubic Equations. In the problem of the duplication of a cube, we 
take as the unit of length a side of the given cube, and seek the length 2 of a side 
of another cube whose volume is double that of the given cube; thus 


(1) av = 2. 


In the problem of the trisection of a given angle A, we are given a line of length 
cos A and seek a line of length cos (4/3). For, if we lay off the unit of length 
AB on one arm of angle A and draw the perpendicular BC to the other arm, 
the number of units of length in AC is cos A or — cos A, according as A is an 
acute or obtuse angle. We employ the well-known trigonometric identity 


cos A = 4 cost 4 — 3 cos 4. 


5) 5) 
Multiply each member by 2 and set x = 2 cos (4/8). Thus 


2 — 32 = 2 cos A. 


We are to prove that an arbitrary! angle A cannot be trisected by ruler and 
compasses. It suffices to prove this for the angle A=120°. Then cos A= —1/2 
and the cubic is 
(2) e— 3a+1= 0. 


After we have proved that angle 120° cannot be so trisected and hence that 
angle 40° cannot be constructed by ruler and compasses, it will follow that a 
regular polygon of nine ‘sides cannot be so constructed, since the angle at the 
center subtended by one side is 4 360° = 40°. 

Finally, the problem of the construction of a regular polygon of seven sides 
by ruler and compasses is equivalent to the construction of angle B containing 


1 Certain angles, like A = 180°, can be trisected. Since cos 60° = 14, the cubic then has the 
root x = 1. Hence this case does not invalidate our general theorem in § 4. 
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38° degrees and hence to the construction of a line of length z = 2 cos B. We 
have 
cos 3B = cos (860° — 3B) = cos (7B — 3B) = cos 4B, 


cos 8B = 4 cos® B — 3 cos B, 
cos 4B = 2 cos? 2B — 1 = 2 (2 cos? B — 1)? — 1. 
After multiplication by 2 and setting z = 2 cos B, we get 
ae — 3x = 4($2? — 1)? — 2, 
0 = .2* — 4¢° + 2 — a8 + 82 = (a — 2)(22° + 2? — 22 — 1), 
But x = 2 would give cos B = 1, whereas B is acute. Hence! 
(3) e+ a — 27—-1=0 


3. Our Cubic Equations Have No Rational Roots. Suppose for example that 
equation (2) has the root a/b, where a and 0 are integers with no common (integral) 
divisor greater than unity. Then 

a? a ae os 

3 3, t1l=0, FZ = 3ab — b = integer. 
Thus if 6 += + 1, 6 has a divisor greater than unity in common with a, contrary 
to hypothesis. Hence b = + 1 and the root is an integer. 

If a root x of (2) is an integer, it divides 2° and 3z and hence also the constant 
term 1, so thatx = +1. By trial, neither + 1 nor — 1 is a root. Hence (2) 
has no rational root. 

The same discussion applies step by step to equation (3). In the case of (1), 
we must try also the divisors -: 2. 

Hence each of our problems has led us to a cubic equation with rational coef- 
ficients having no rational root. Each problem is therefore impossible in view of 
the next theorem. 

4. General Theorem. It 1s not possible to construct by ruler and compasses a 
line whose length 1s a root or the negative of a root of a cubic equation with rational 
coefficients having no rational root. 

We begin by investigating the nature of a positive number p such that a line 
of length » can be constructed by ruler and compasses. The ends of this line 
as well as other points found in the course of the construction are located as the 
intersections of straight lines and circles. Consider the equations of these lines 
and circles referred to a fixed pair of rectangular axes, the y-axis not being parallel 
to any of our straight lines. The equation of any one of our lines is 


(1) y= met+b. 


' We can derive this equation and the corresponding ones for other regular polygons without 
the use of trigonometry, making use only of a theorem on chords in a circle. Cf. Dickson, Annals 
of Mathematics, 1894, p. 73. 
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Another line intersecting this has an equation 


y = mx + 0b’ 
and the coordinates of their point of intersection, 
_b-—b  _ mb'—m'b 
vm — ms m — m’ ’ 


are rational functions of the coefficients of the lines. 
To find the codrdinates of the intersections of (1) with the circle 


(2@—eP +r y-fy=, 


we eliminate y and obtain a quadratic equation for x. Thus 2, and hence also y, 
involves no irrationality (besides irrationalities already appearing in m, , e, f, 1) 
other than a square root. 

Finally, the intersections of two circles are given by the intersections of one 
of them with their common chord, so that this case reduces to the preceding. 

Hence the coérdinates of the various points located by the construction, and 
therefore also the length p of the segment joining two of them, are found by a 
finite number of rational operations and extractions of real square roots, performed 
upon rational numbers or numbers obtained by such operations. By way of 
example, note that the side of a regular pentagon inscribed in a circle of radius 
unity Is 


1Vi9 — 25. 


This point settled, consider a cubic equation with rational coefficients and 
having a constructible root r._ Either 7 is rational or else it involves a real square 
root. In the latter case, we obtain a second root of the cubic by changing the 
sign of this square root in the expression for r. Then the third root of the cubic 
must be rational, since otherwise there would be, as before, a pair of roots in 
addition to the first pair. Hence in every case the cubic has a rational root, so 
that the denial of the general theorem stated at the beginning of this section 
leads to a contradiction. We have merely outlined in a rough way the final 
step of the proof. The argument in detail is accessible in books by Klein’ and 
the writer;? it is based upon a systematic classification of the square roots involved 
in 7, but employs only elementary algebraic principles. 

The final step in the proof can be made in a few lines by means of the Galois 
theory of equations, which is based upon the theory of groups. 

For a more elaborate elementary discussion of these special problems and the 
general problem relating to regular polygons, the reader may consult the eighth 
article in Monographs on Modern Mathematics, Longmans, Green and Co., 1911, 
where further references are given on page 386. 

1 Flementarmathematik vom hoheren Standpunkte aus, Leipzig, 1908, vol. 1, p. 125, and 2d ed., 


1911. 
2 Hlementary Theory of Equations, Wiley and Sons, 1914, p. 90. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
Epirep By W. H. Bussry, University of Minnesota. 


The Madison Colloquium Lectures on Mathematics. By Lronarp EUGENE 
Dickson and Wixu1aAM Foce Oscoop. Published by the American Mathe- 
matical Society, 501 West 116th St., New York, 1914. 230 pages. 

The seventh colloquium of the American Mathematical Society was held in 
connection with the twentieth summer meeting at the University of Wisconsin 
during the week of September 8-13, 1913. Professor W. F. Osgood, of Harvard 
University, gave five lectures on “'Topics in the theory of functions of several com- 
plex variables,” and Professor L. E. Dickson, of the University of Chicago, gave 
five lectures on “ Invariants and the theory of numbers.’ ‘These lectures have 
been published by the society as Volume IV of its series of colloquium lectures. 
The price of the book is $2.00; to members of the society, $1.50. The first three 
volumes of the series are as follows: I, The Boston Colloquium, 1903. II, The 
New Haven Colloquium, 1906. III, The Princeton Colloquium, 1909. Before 
the society became a national organization, a colloquium was held at Evanston, 
[llinois, in 1898. Professor Klein of Géttingen was the sole speaker. The first 
edition of this colloquium was exhausted, and a second edition was published by 
the society under the title: The Evanston Colloquium Lectures on Mathematics. 
The society held a colloquium at Buffalo in 1896, one at Cambridge in 1898, and 
one at Ithaca in 1901. The society did not publish the lectures delivered at 
these colloquia. 


W. H. Bussey. 


Archimedes’ Werke. Mit modernen Bezeichnungen herausgegeben und mit einer 
Einleitung versehen von Sir THomas L. Heatu. Deutsch von Dr. Fritz 
Kurem. O. Haring, Berlin, 1914. 

No greater tribute could be paid to the excellence of the English translation 
of the works of Archimedes, as made by Heath, than the fact that a German scholar 
should take this edition as the basis for a retranslation into German. ‘This, too, 
is the more surprising in view of Heiberg’s new and revised Greek and Latin 
edition of Archimedes’ works which is in course of publication, two of the three 
projected volumes having already appeared. MHeiberg’s text makes full use of 
the many additions to our knowledge of Archimedes which have been made in 
the thirty-odd years since the publication by him of the critical text with Latin 
translation; seventeen years have elapsed since Heath’s work appeared. 

Fortunately the German edition has received the careful attention both of 
Heath and Kliem so that the additions of recent times are incorporated. Thus 
the newly discovered work of Archimedes, The Method of Archimedes, concerning 
theorems (proved by) mechanics—to Eratosthenes, is incorporated in this volume, 
based upon the translation published by Heath in 1912 as a supplement to his 
earlier work. This treatise was found by Heiberg in a manuscript of the tenth 
century, a palimpsest, now in the Metochion at Constantinople but formerly 
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from the monastery of the Holy Grave at Jerusalem. This treatise should be 
familiar to every teacher of elementary mathematics for it gives us clear insight 
into the methods of work of the greatest mathematician of antiquity. The 
theorems of the Method are entirely within the grasp of any who have studied 
analytic geometry. The quadrature of a segment of a parabola and the deter- 
mination of the volume and surface of a sphere are included in the discussion. 
Besides the translation published by Heath, an English translation is available 
in the Monist for 1909, a German translation in the Bibliotheca Mathematica, 
Vol. 7, third series, pp. 321-3863, 1907, and a French description in the Revue 
générale des Sciences, 1907, as well as the more critical Greek edition for philol- 
ogists in Hermes, 1907, Vol. 42, pp. 235-297. How easily an important work 
may be lost without any trace of it in literature is evident from this treatise which 
was formerly known only through a chance reference by Suidas to a commentary 
on it by Theodosius, and the citation by Heron of three of the theorems (and 
this latter reference first appeared in print in 1908). 

Fragments of the Stomachion by Archimedes are also preserved in the Con- 
stantinople papyrus. Dr. Kliem has added to his valuable work not only these 
brief passages on this ancient puzzle but also the more complete information 
preserved in an Arabic translation and published by Suter in Vol. IX of the 
Abhandlungen zur Geschichte der Mathematrk. In this geometrical puzzle some 
fourteen ivory pieces which fit together to make a square are to be arranged in 
different ways so as to represent a ship, a sword, and other objects. The name 
of Archimedes has long been associated with this game but only recently has the 
definite evidence been obtained showing that the great genius of the Greek world 
did not disdain mathematical puzzles. 

This work can be heartily recommended to all students of mathematics, for 
Dr. Kliem has made available in one volume the works of Archimedes which have 
come down to us. The book is also a fine specimen of the printer’s art. Of 
corrections necessary I have noted only on page 429, line 14, reference to “Satz 8,” 


instead of “‘ Satz 9.” 
Louis C. KARPINSKI. 


Elementary Theory of Equations. By L. E. Dickson. John Wiley and Sons, 

New York, 1914. v-+184 pages. $1.75. 

This book occupies a middle ground in difficulty, being too advanced for the 
average freshman, but still of an elementary character, suitable for a second course 
in the theory of equations. It is such a book as may be read with profit by any 
one who wants an exact statement and rigorous proof of the elementary theorems 
—not involving group-theory or invariants—concerning algebraic equations; a 
work of value to all teachers of algebra, whether elementary or advanced. In 
particular every teacher of algebra should read the proof of the fundamental 
theorem of algebra and the work on graphing; while every teacher of geometry, 
should read the proofs given in Chap. VIIT relating to the trisection of an angle 


1 Republished in pamphlet form by the Open Court Publishing Company. 
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duplication of the cube, and construction of regular polygons of 7, 9, and 17 sides. 
An exact treatment of these topics cannot but be of aid to anyone interested in 
elementary mathematics. 

The early introduction of graphing and the use of derivatives in finding “ bend 
points ” enable the writer at the beginning of the book to give a discussion of the 
discriminant of the cubic 2? — 3lz + q = 0, while the work throughout the book 
is rendered clear by the use of graphs. In the first chapter we are given also 
the graphical solution of a quadratic. Complex numbers are next introduced in a 
soul-satisfying way. This chapter should be read by everyone who thinks that 
complex numbers are “ imaginary ” and that we gain nothing by their use except 
to make certain equations have roots. 

“ The fundamental theorem of algebra ”’ is also treated in a satisfactory way, 
the graphical proof being clear and elementary. However it tacitly assumes that 
if a polynomial in z and y is positive at a point A and negative at a second point 
B, it will vanish at some point between A and B on any curve joining them—a 
theorem which might have been explicitly stated, particularly since the cor- 
responding theorem for one variable is carefully given (page 13). Also (page 52, 
line 13) why the word “ perhaps’”’? ‘“‘ A region or perhaps regions ”’ would convey 
the meaning better. We must have one such region just as assuredly as a region 
when Y is positive. In fact the statements about these regions are far from clear 
and are not proved or carefully explained. But when a proof of this important 
theorem is given which rests on such elementary principles of algebra and graphics 
as this one does, surely even minor criticism is il-timed. 

The theorem that an integral root of an equation with integral coefficients 
divides the constant term might well be supplemented by the similar theorem that 
if an equation with integral coefficients has a fractional root a/8, « must divide the 
constant term and B the coefficient of the highest power of x. This gives in general 
a simpler way to find such roots than that given on page 62. 

The treatment of symmetric functions is unusually complete and careful. 

The reviewer is glad to see in an accessible place a treatment given to the 
problems of trisecting an angle and duplicating a cube. These puzzle students 
and often teachers, partly because the problem is not clearly understood, and 
partly because there is so obviously a solution; and yet their impossibility may 
readily be made plausible to a student familiar with codrdinate geometry and is 
here rigorously proved in an elementary way. We are also shown why there can 
be no construction, in the Euclidean sense, of regular polygons of 7 and 9 sides. 

The usual theorems for the isolation of the roots are given in Chap. IX, as 
well as some theorems that are not found in most textbooks. The use of elemen- 
tary calculus allows a clear treatment and a complete solution of the problem, 
“ siven an equation to locate its real roots,’ while the methods of Chap. X show 
how to compute them. Besides Horner’s well-known method for the numerical 
computation of roots, Newton’s is given and emphasized as one that is effective 
for non-algebraic as well as for algebraic equations; and Grdaffe’s little known but 
very ingenious scheme of solution by forming equations whose roots are powers 
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of the roots of the given equation, and Lagrange’s solution by continued fractions 
are also explained. 

In Chap. XI determinants receive a clear natural treatment, while the subject 
of resultants and discriminants is carefully and rigorously discussed in the closing 
chapter. 

On the whole in this book there is much to praise and little with which to find 
fault. 

ELIJAH SWIFT. 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
B. F. FINKEL, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 


PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. In proposing problems and in preparing solutions, contributors will 
please follow the form established by the Monruty, as indicated on the following pages. 

In particular, a solution should be preceded by the number of the problem, the name and 
address of the proposer, the statement of the problem, and the name and address of the solver. 

The solution should then be given with careful attention to legibility, accuracy, brevity 
without obscurity, paragraphing and spacing, having in mind the form in which it will appear on 
the printed page. 

Please use paper of letter size, write on one side only, leaving ample margins, put one solution 
only on a single sheet and include only such matter as is intended for publication. 

Drawings must be made clearly and accurately and an extra copy furnished on a separate sheet 
ready for the engraver. 

Unless these directions are observed by contributors, solutions must be entirely rewritten by 
the committee or else rejected. 

Selections for this department are made two months in advance of publication. 

Please send all solutions direct to the chairman of the committee. 

ManaGina Epitvor. 
ALGEBRA. 


When this issue was made up solutions of 410-19 had been received. Solu- 
tions of 406 and 420 are desired. 

420. Proposed by ELBERT H. CLARKE, Purdue University. 

Given the infinite series, 


athbh-a+2b . 2a+36 
rf +r rt +r re 


a,b 
ppt + oses, 


in which a and 6 are any numbers and where each numerator after the first two is the sum of 
the two preceding numerators. To find the region of convergence and the sum of the series. 
This problem is a generalization of one solved in the January number of the MonrTauLy. 


421. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 
Give a trigonometrical solution of the general quadratic equation. 


GEOMETRY. 


When this issue was made up solutions of 487-38-39-—40-43-45-47-48-54 had 
been received. Solutions of 427-380-32-33-44—46 are desired. 


449. Proposed by H. E. TREFETHEN, Colby College. 


Find a tetrahedron with the face angles at one vertex in arithmetical progression and its 
six edges expressed in integers. 
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450. Proposed by W. L. WATSON, Moundsville, W. Va. 
If three straight lines AA’, BB’, CC’, drawn from the vertices of a triangle ABC to the 
opposite sides, pass through a common point O within the triangle, then 
OA’  OB' OC’ _ 1 
AA’ ' BB’ ' CC’ ~*~ 


CALCULUS. 


When this issue was made up solutions of 354-5-6-7-8-9, 361-2-6-9 had 
been received. Solutions of 332-39-40-42-64-65 are desired. 


370. Proposed by PAUL CAPRON, United States Naval Academy. 


The surface of a right circular cone, having the semi-vertical angle a, is cut by two planes 
which intersect the axis at the same point, one at right angles to the axis, the other making the 
angle (90°-6) with the axis. Show that, if the laterai surface of the right cone is S; and that 
of the oblique cone &:, 


2n-+1 
an 


ioe) 
S. = = Tr, where T, = Si, Tria = Tn X (tan a tan 6)?. 


371. Proposed by B. F. FINKEL, Drury College. 
Prove that the shortest distance between two curves or two surfaces is normal to both. 


MECHANICS. 


When this issue was made up solutions of 271—4—5, 288-9, 292-3-4-5-7 had 
been received. Solutions of 268-9, 277-8-9, 286-7 are desired. 


298. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


A person desires to throw a stone so as to strike the greatest possible blow at a point in a 
smooth vertical wall at a height h above the ground. If his strength is sufficient to throw the stone 
vertically upwards to a height 2h, show that he must stand at a distance 2h from the wall. 
(The resistance of the air, and the height of the hand are not taken into account.) 

299. Proposed by B. F. FINKEL, Drury College. 


A cone rests in two fluids which do not mix, with its vertex downwards and its base in the 
surface of the upper fluid; to find how much its density must be increased, that it may rest with 
its base in the common surface of the fluids. 

[From Walton’s Hydrostatical Problems.] 


NUMBER THEORY. 


When this issue was made up solutions of 207-10-12—13-16-18-20 had been 
received. Solutions of 189, 191-4-6, 200-5-8-9-11-13-14-15 are desired. 


222. Proposed by A. H. HOLMES, Brunswick, Maine. 

Find rational values for m and n in order that (m? + 1)?/m? + (n? — 1)2/n? may be the 
square of an integer. 

223. Proposed by THOS. E. MASON, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Show that 
(rst)! 
t!(s!)# (rls 


is an integer (r, s, t being positive integers). Generalize to the case of n integers 1, s, t, u, °+°. 
(Carmichael, Theory of Numbers, p. 28.) 
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SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 
ALGEBRA. 


408. Proposed by EMMA M. GIBSON, Drury College, Mo. 
Show that if-n is a positive integer, the sum of the series 


2n —-1 , (Qn — 1)(2n — 2) a (2n — 1)(n — 2)--- (+1) 
nn ek 
. (— 1) 71(2n — 2)(2n — 3) --- (m+ 1)n 
2 — | ° 
SoLuTION BY Howarp C. Fremster, York College, Neb. 
Let 
_ _ _ 2-2 _ (an — 2)(@n — 3) 
Si — 1, Se —_= /1 3 S3 — |2 3 
(2n — 2)(2n — 3)(2n — 4) 
Sg = — —  _ ?>T 
[3 
Assume 
(— 1)" 1(2n — 2)(Q2n — 3) +--+ Qn — 1) 
S, = —.—— oo onrv——ovmOooooeF" 
lr —1 
then 
(— 1)” 1(2n — 2)(Qn — 8) --+ Qn — 1) 
a re 


4 (— 1)"(2n — 1)(2n — 2)(2n — 8) --- Qn — 1) 
ir 


— (= 1)’Qn — 2)(n — 3)Qn — 4) +++ Qn -— rt 1) 
— rs SO 


which is of the same form as S,. Hence, 


— (= 1)" 1(2n — 2)(2n — 3)(2n — 4) «++ [2n — (n — 1)](2n — n) 
7 jn — 1 


Sn 


(= 1)" 1(2n — 2)(2n — 3)(Qn — 4) +--+ (n+ I)n 
7 jn — 1 , 
as required. 
Note. This is simply half of the expansion, (1 — 1)?""', the other half, S,,’, 
is equal to this but opposite in sign. 8S, + 8,’ = 0. 
Also solved by Horace Otson, A. M. Harpina, and Gro. W. HarTwEtt. 


409. Proposed by C. E. GITHENS, Wheeling, W. Va. 


Find integral values for the edges of a rectangular parallelopiped so that its diagonal shall 
be rational. 
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SoLutTIon By WALTER C. Exruus, United States Naval Academy. 


Let x, y, 2 be the three edges, a the diagonal, and w the hypotenuse of the 
right triangle of which x and y are sides. Then we seek solutions in integers of 
the equation 27 -++ y7 + 2 = a’. 

The following method is a generalization of the well known formulas for rational right tri- 


angles; namely, if the legs be denoted by M? — N?, and 2MN, and the hypotenuse, therefore, by 
M? + N?, then all integral values of M and N, (M + N), will give rational integral sides. 


Let « = 2MN, y= M’?— N’, then w = M?+ N*. This hypotenuse may 
be thought of under two forms: 


A. M? + N2 = m? — n?, then z = 2mn, a= m +n’; 
B. M?-+ N? = 2m’n’, thenz= m” —n,a= m+n”. 


Under either form it will be necessary to resolve M* + N? into factors, p, q, or 
2m’n’, in all possible ways. 

A. M2? + N? = m? — rn? = (m+ n)(m — n) = p- q,in which p and q are 
integers and p + q. For convenience take p >q. Then m= (p+ q)/2 and 
n = (p — q)/2, whence p and q must be both of form (1) 2k + 1, or both of form 
(2) 2k’. 

(1) p and q both odd. Then M?-+ N? must be odd, and M and N one even 
and one odd. There will be two cases to consider, according as M’?-+ N? is 
(a) prime or (Db) composite. 

(a) M?+ N? prime. The only factors are itself and unity. For a given 
N and M there is only one set of values p, q. 

Example: N=1,M=2. 2 =2MN=4. y= WP—-N=38. M4+N=5. p=5, 
gq=1. m=(ptQ/2=3. n=p—Q/2=2. 2=22mn=12. a=mM+nr = 18. This 
gives the smallest rational parallelopiped, (x, y, 2, a) = (4, 3, 12, 18). 

(b) M?-+ N? composite. There are two or more sets of values of 9, 4. 

Example: N = 1, M = 8, x = 16, y = 63, M? + N? = 65, 

1? = 65,@q@ =1; m = 38, n = 32; 2 = 2112, a 
p = 18, 7 =5; m’ = 9, n' = 452’ = 72, a’ 
This gives the two solutions: (16, 63, 2112, 2113), (16, 68, 72, 97). 


Remark. It is desirable to so restrict the methods given that only relatively 
prime values of z, y, 2, a, shall appear. Proofs for the statements given to attain 
this object will not be given, but they are not difficult to supply, based on simple 
algebra and number theory considerations. 

When N and M have a common factor of the form 2k + 1, M’+ N? is com- 
posite [(1), (b) above], and one of the set of values 7, q will have the same common 
factor 2k + 1; and (2k + 1)? will be a common factor of z, y, z,a. This may be 
divided out giving a reduced solution with 2’, y’, 2’, a’ relatively prime, which will 
appear elsewhere in the series of relatively prime values found, 

e.g.,N = 3, M = 6, gives the solution (36, 27, 108, 117) by the method above, for p = 15,q = 3. 
Dividing by 9 there results the solution (4, 3, 12, 13) already given in (1), (a). 
But all combinations where NV and M have a common factor 2k + 1 should 


2113; 
97. 
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not be excluded,—only those for which in addition p and q have that factor. 
Thus, for V = 3, M = 6, as just given, there may be two prime solutions for 
(p, q) = (45, 1) or (9, 5). They are (36, 27, 1012, 1013) and (36, 27, 26, 53). 
Note. In actually computing a, it is easier not to use a = m? + n2, but a = 2mn + @, 
(a =m? +n? = 2mn + m + n? — 2mn = 2mn + (m — n)? = 2mn + @), 
since m and n need not be squared, 2mn is already computed, and q is usually small. 


(2) pand q both even. Then M?+ N? = 4k and M and N are both even, and 
so have the common factor 2. It is easily shown that z, y, z, a have the common 
factor 2, and accordingly no prime solutions will be given in this case. It can 
be shown that the reduced forms of all these solutions appear elsewhere in prime 
form directly, 

(a) By method A, (1) if N or UM is of form 4k, and M? + N? prime, 

(b) One solution by A, (1) and others by B (below) if N or M is of form 4k, 
and M? + N? composite, 

(c) By method B if neither N nor M is of form 4k. 

B. M’? + N’ = 2m'n’. For convenience the primes are dropped. Then 
a= 2MN, y= M’— N?’, 2 = mM’? — n?, a = m+ n? where m and n (m > n) 
are all possible factors of (4? + N?)/2. Since M? + N? must be even, M and N 
must be (1) both odd or (2) both even. 

(1) Nand M even. 


Example: N = 2, M = 4,2 = 16, y = 12, 
{™ =10,n =1,2 =99,a 
m' = 5, n' =2, 2’ = 21, a’ 
Two solutions are (16, 12, 99, 101), (16, 12, 21, 29). 
(2) N and M odd. 
Example: N =1, M =3,2 =6,y = 8,2 = 24,a = 26. 


The example in (2) gives a solution having the common factor 2. It is easy to 
show that this is always the case when N and M are both odd. To find relatively 
prime solutions by method B, there should be excluded the following cases. 
(Details of proof omitted.) 

(a) N= 2k+1, M = 2k’+ 1. 

(b) N = 2k, M = 2k’, for solutions only where m and n are both even. For 
again it develops that z, y, 2, a have the common factor 2, 


e.g..N =4, M=8. Exclude for (m,n) = (20, 2) or (10, 4) but retain for (m, n) = (40, 1). 
(c) When N and M have a common factor 2k + 1, for solutions only where m 
and n have the same common factor 2k + 1, 


e.g. N = 6, M = 12. Exclude solutions where (m, n) = (80, 3) and (15, 6), but retain them 
where (m, n) = (90, 1), (45, 2), (18, 5), (10, 9) to secure prime solutions only. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 
1. The methods of A and B above suffice to determine an indefinite number 
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of prime solutions of the required equation. ‘Those for which a is less than 100, 
with the method, A or B, by which they are obtained, are as follows: 


tv, Y, & @ Ly, YY, % G 
(4, 3, 12, 18) A (12, 5, 84, 85) A 
(16, 12, 21, 29) B (64, 48, 39, 89) B 
(24, 32, 9, 41) B (16, 63, 72, 97) A 
(36, 27, 28, 58) A (56, 33, 72, 97) A 


2. For M and N less than 15, there are twelve groups of two solutions each 
for the same diagonal a, 
16, 63, 72, 97 A 96, 28, 75, 125 B 
° By 1 56, 38, 72, 97 A 108, 45, 44, 125 A 
{ 140 171, 24420, 24421 A 40, 96, 153, 185 B 
220, 21, 24420, 24421 A 72, 135, 104, 185 A 
3. If x and y are fixed values, in certain cases there are two or more parallelo- 
pipeds possible with rational diagonals, according to the number of ways M? + N? 
may be resolved into factors when composite. 


Examples: 

(1) N=1, M=8, (16, 63, 2112, 2113), 
(16, 63, 72, 97). 

(2) N=6, M=12, (144, 108, 19, 181), 


(144, 108, 299, 349), 
(144, 108, 2021, 2029), 
(144, 108, 8099, 8101), 
and if composite solutions be allowed the two additional ones 
(144, 108, 189, 261), 
(144, 108, 891, 909). 

4. The method may be further extended to find the diagonal of the four 
dimensional figure (or n dimensional figure), analogous to the parallelopiped. 
E. g., to find solutions in integers of 2#?-+ y?+ 22+ 07 = a*. One such is 
(x, y, 2, 0, a) = (8, 4, 12, 84, 85). An easier one is (a, a, a, a, 2a), when a is any 
integer. 

5. For all values of M and N less than 15, there are (unless some error in 
computation has been made) 125 prime rational parallelopipeds. The smallest 
is given above. The largest is (420, 29, 88620, 88621). 

The following table gives these 125 solutions, arranged according to size of a, 
and indicating the method by which each was derived. There are 78 solutions 
found by method A, and 47 by method B. 


x y Z a x y 2 a 
4 3 12 13 A 48 55 2664 2665 A 
16 12 21 29 B 364 27 2652 2677 A 
24 32 9 Al B 40 96 2703 2705 B 
36 27 28 53 A 112 180 2805 2813 B 

12 5 84 85 A 
64 48 39 89 B 80 84. 3363 3065 B 
16 63 72 97 ; A 36 77 3612 3613 A 
56 30 72 97 A 84 13 3612 3613 A 
240 44 3717 3725 B 
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a 
101 
ioe } 
125 
145 


pp BE HHRHOH BR BRAHD H BRODD BRD PORRH HOH DaDR LoDHdaRRERRDY 


x 
224 
120 

72 


4221 
4704 


5100 
5475 
5940 


6384 
6399 
6723 
6844 


7221 
7812 
7812 


8099 
9384 


9999 
10512 
10512 
10815 
11100 
11235 
11704 
12324 
14280 
14883 
14964 
16380 
16899 
17112 
17112 
18624 
19404 


21012 
21012 
21903 
24420 
24420 
20112 
26220 
27144 
28899 
29040 


30012 
34060 
385112 
36180 
38364 


41760 


bh PREP RQORRRR RRR RRR RRR aa wR B RBRY ROD LOR LY 
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x y 2 a x y 2 a, 
64 48 1599 1601 B 312 25 48984. 48985 A 

160 36 1677 1685 B 
60 11 1860 1861 A 308 75 50244 50245 A 
300 125 52812 528138 A 

144 108 2021 2029 B 
16 63 2112 tte } A 364 27 66612 66613 A 
56 33 2112 2113 A 360 81 68080 68081 A 

96 28 2499 2501 B 
420 29 88620 88621 A 


Also solved in less detail by E. E. Wuitrorp, C. E. Fuanaaan, and G. I. Hopxrns. 


GEOMETRY. 


Note. ‘The following remark should be made in connection with the solution 
of Geometry 417 in the September issue: 


Three planes determine eziher a point (which may be at infinity if the intersections of the 
planes in pairs are parallel) or a straight line in which the planes are concurrent (which may 
be at infinity if the planes are parallel). Some of the 220 points required may therefore prove 
to be replaced by such lines of concurrency of three planes. Whenever the word line is used 
in this solution it refers to a straight line in which three planes are concurrent. 


CALCULUS. 
337. Proposed by R. P. BAKER, University of Iowa. 
Show that for a, b relatively prime integers, 


1 —r 
J | cos mas + cos Qabar | de = 2. a+b ab. 
mab sin —* sin 
+ b a—b 
or 
1 t : 
== (@ +B) cot a Tay ~ (@ ~ b) cob se F 


according as a and b are both odd or one of them is even. 


SOLUTION BY THE PROPOSER. 


Take the first case with a > b. 
The zeros of the integrand in the path of integration are 


2r — 1 
Sir = 90g EB)? r= 1,3,5,-+- (a+ 8) 
and 
2s — 1 
23 = 504 — by’ s=1,3,5,--- (a— DB). 
If these are &, &, £3, --+ £4 in order of magnitude the integral is 


1, &3, °++ S204 
£, E4, oes boa 


Consider first the sines of 2rbé,,. The rth is preceded by r — 1 of its own set 
and by s of the other set where 


= E sin 27aé + asin 2mbé | 
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$= ces (2r —1)+ 3]; [«] = greatest integer in a. 


The expression is an integer only when &, = $ which does not occur in this 
case. 
For the integral we have 


b(2r — 1 —b 
sine) ee byt (r — 1) +| 5045 (2r — 1) +4) = sin r(L + [M]) say. 


Now L+ M = 2r — land M is not aninteger. Hence (LZ + [M]) = 2r — 2 
and the sine in question enters the integral positively. The set &, contains all 
odd multiples of (a + b)/2 and 6 is prime to (a + 6) and odd. The angles are 
then all odd multiples of 7/(a + 6) and all being distinct and in the first two 
quadrants must be precisely the set 


mk/(a+ b), k= 1,3,5, --- (a+ 6) —1. 


The sum of this set of sines contributes to the integral 


2/ a 
mab ( Si t/h(a + 5) 

A similar count for the set sin 27aé,,, using L’ — [M] instead of L-+ [M], adds 
a term of the same form, a and 6 being interchanged. 

Similarly the roots of the &, set with a contribute four times the sum of sines 
of all odd multiples less than the (a — 6b)th of r/(a — 6). With 6 the same set 
occurs with negative sign. 

A similar method gives the formula in case 2. 

350. Proposed by R. P. BAKER, University of Iowa. 

Find a general formula for d“y/dx” in terms of d*y/dt* and d*x/dt*. 


SoLuTION BY J. W. Ciawson Collegeville, Pa. 


Let 6x, dy be increments of z, y when ¢ takes the increment 6¢. Then, by 
Taylor’s Theorem, 


bx? By da dy 
(1) by = ba itp ete de vt, 


62 By  6t8 dy 


(2) by = 3: at Pp de 13 de mrt, 


a 52° w 6x3 dt 
From (2) and (8) we get 


_ dt dx? dt dy dt . da? dt 21 dy 
“ by = (307, at 2 det Y(t ct at) ager 
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Comparing (1) and (4) and equating coefficients of same powers of dx we get 


ldy ‘< 1 d*y 
in da” -> Cr Ik dt*’ 


where (; is the coefficient of 52” in the expansion of 


Sa? dt k 
| oe 4 et [2 de’ sr | 
This formula gives d"y/dx” in terms of d*y/dt® and d*t/dx*, which is not quite 


the formula asked for. Compare Greenhill’s “‘ D fferential and Integral Cal- 
culus,” p. 180. 


352. Proposed by RICHARD P. LOCHNER, Philadelphia, Pa. 

At point P there are n foxes. At Q,a rods south of P, there is a dog. The dog and the foxes 
are freed at the same instant and run at uniform speeds. Some of the foxes run east, some north, 
some west and some south. The dog runs first towards the foxes that ran east and always points 
toward them. He captures one of them and then instantly pursues the pack that ran north. 
In like manner, when he has captured one of them, he pursues those that ran west, then those 
that ran south, and then begins over again by pursuing the ones running east. If r is the ratio 
of the dog’s speed to that of a fox, what is the total length of the n curves of pursuit. 

(Generalization of a problem published in 1859 in the Mathematical Monthly.) 


SOLUTION By J. W. Ciawson, Collegeville, Pa. 


Let S be the position of a fox at any time after the chase began and R the cor- 
responding position of the dog. Taking PA for the z-axis and PQ for the y-axis 
we have 


OR=r-PD, i.e, s=tla—-2= or Int 1— 


Hence, 
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dy dy dp 
Let qa = B3 then da? P dy’ 
—— d d d 
Hence, pV1+ p? = ry and therefore —” = i 
dy Y pVli+/?e 
Integrating, 
I+V14+ 7 
logcy = — log! r D +P) 
Hence, 
P 
C l/r — or C2 2/r 1 +. 2) = 72 — I 1/r C2 2/r 
y l+Vi+¢ p yi (1 + p’) = p py y 
Hence, 
dy 2cy'!" 
dx 1— ey’ (1) 
Whence, 
1— 2,,2/r 
a ay = 2cdx. 
Integrating, 
y lp-+1 y! [r+1 
a 1 2cx + ce’. (2) 
1—- 1+- 
r r 
When 
_ _ dy _ 
t= 0, y = 4, dz ~~ 
Hence, from (1), 1 
e=+t quit ) 
and, from (2), 
fo Or lan 
L- 1 q2it 1 
r 
Hence, from (2), 
on yal 1 yp tiie qi-1ir 1 qitilr 
ee 2 i Pe 1 
— 1+ 1-= 1+- 


When 


qeir 
1 a re 


l/r qi-1/r 1 gtr 
y=0, B= +5 } it 7“ 


Evidently the + sign must be chosen. Hence, PA = 35 , and the length 


. ar 
of path QA is 2 dq" 
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The north-going pack is now at B, where PB = PA. Taking PA as y-axis 
and PB as x-axis, equations (1) and (2) again hold good. But this time, 


when 


ar d 
x =0, i a ir wank 
Hence, from (1), 
l= 2ca\1!" 
1— c2q,2!" . 
Whence, 
_1+YV2 


ay} Ir 
and, from (2), 


ait 38s 2V2- a 
1 lr ° 


1—~ 1+: 
Hence, from (2), _ _ 
1+ VDe- alr — ZBA2V2yHr _— 4 (3 £2 V2)a1 
i—L ay!" i+: ,— 1+i 
r r r r 
When 
~ — 1 
(24272) —-(42V2+44)- _ 
ya, rege TE a 
(1-5) 20 +v3) 1-5 
Hence, 
/ 
PC =—9 {1 +421 
i_} 


The length of each successive curve of pursuit will be found in the same way 
by multiplying the distance of the dog from P at starting, by 


r V2 
1+——};. 
i r 
1-s 
r 


Hence S, the total distance travelled by the dog, is 


ar rr Vv 2, pv?) r(r +V 2) 
ser] ats FS (CH 
== pire e+ +++ k"™T}, — where pater) 
Hence, S = ar L-—k™ ar 1)" - + V2r)" 


—11-k (1) rV241 
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MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 
Epitep By R. D. CARMICHAEL. 


QUESTIONS. 


14. In the process of solving a certain physical problem Professor H. S. Uhler of Yale 
University was led to the definite integral 


J. (a? — x*)adax [ry 


a—-x 7 
for which he found the value 


2 


= e242 (ate )a-e |, 


a and c being positive constants. Professor Uhler would like to see how other persons attack 
the problem of evaluating this integral. 

15. Weare in receipt of the following communication from Mr. W. E. Heal of Washington, 
D. C.: “In the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. VII, p. 144, in some mathe- 
matical notes by Professor P. G. Tait, it is stated: 

“Tf 23 + y3 = 23, then (73 + 2%)3y3 + (43 — y3)33 = (23 + y3)828, 

“This furnishes an easy proof of the impossibility of finding two integers the sum of whose 
cubes is a cube. 


“The writer has failed to see how this ‘easy proof’ follows and has been unable to find the 
question discussed or even mentioned in Tait’s collected works. Can some reader of the MonTHLY 
supply the missing link or links?”’ 

REPLY. 


10. What use has been made of regular conference periods for assistance to individual 
students of secondary and college mathematics, and what services may they render? 


I. Remarks sy C. R. MacInnes, Princeton University. 


During the last nine years the mathematical department at Princeton has 
tried with considerable success a scheme for assisting the students in the prepara- 
tion of their work. Each evening of the week, a class-room or two is kept open 
and a member of the department is on hand to answer the questions that any 
student may ask. Attendance is purely voluntary on the part of the students 
and no attempt is made to keep a check on them. In hard courses like analytics, 
calculus or mechanics, students use this opportunity for help very freely and, 
in the main, very fairly. The few who regard it as a chance for free tutoring 
can soon be attended to, as can the man who obviously has not yet attempted 
the lesson himself. 

An instructor has in this way a chance at the men individually when their 
heart is in their work, and a good deal can be done. The drawback that we have 
found comes from the smallness of the department; in a rush it is so much easier 
to work the student’s problem than to point the way out of his immediate diffi- 
culty. We have as a usual thing two men on duty each evening and those of us 
who have done the work regard our evening “in Missouri” as about the most 
strenuous of the week. 

It is the general opinion in our department that the plan has been a consider- 
able help to us. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
Epitep By W. Dr W. Carrns. 


Among recent publications by the University Press of the University of 
California appears “A complete set of postulates for the logic of classes expressed 
in terms of the operation ‘exception,’” by B. A. BERNSTEIN. 


It sometimes happens that a teacher of mathematics desires to examine an 
article referred to in these columns but does not know where it may be readily 
obtained. ‘The Monruty desires to be as helpful as possible in such matters; 
an inquiry directed to the chairman of this department, W. D. Cairns, Oberlin, 
Ohio, will ordinarily bring the desired information. 


Dr. E. S. ALLEN, who has been an instructor in mathematics in Dartmouth 
College, has been appointed to an instructorship in Brown University. 


Dr. W. F. SHENTON has been appointed instructor in mathematics at the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. Kk. P. WiiiaMs, instructor in mathematics in the University of Indiana, 
has been advanced to an assistant professorship. 


‘It seems certain that the war in Europe will interfere seriously with the regular 
receipt in this country of European scientific journals and other publications. 
Universities and colleges must expect many delays of this sort in the coming 
months. 


For those who have access to the April number of the Cornhill Magazine a 
paper by Professor G. H. Bryan on “Income and Prospects of the Mathematical 
Specialist” will prove to be very interesting. 


The Mathematical Gazette for January printed a report entitled “Teaching of 
calculus in public and secondary schools in the United Kingdom”; this is the 
report which was presented at Paris in April in response to question A of the 
International Conference on the Teaching of Mathematics. 


The University of Chicago Press has published “Isolation and Measurement 
of the Electron” by Professor R. A. Millikan of the department of physics of the 
University of Chicago. 


The American Book Company publishes for use this fall a wholly new edition of 
Raymond’s “ Plane Surveying for Use in the Class-room and Field.”” The revised 
text takes a form more adapted in its size and subject matter to field practice. 


Volume 9 of the Supplement of the Rendiconti del Circolo Matematico di Palermo 
contains various addresses given by noted mathematicians during the celebration, 
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held April 14, 1914, of the thirtieth anniversary of the foundation of the “Circolo 
Matematico di Palermo.” This society has 932 members, being the largest 
advanced mathematical society in the world, and it publishes a journal which 
Professor Landau, of Gottingen, Germany, called, in his address on the given 
occasion, the best mathematical journal in the world. 


The April, 1914, number of the Revista de la Sociedad Matematica Espanola 
opens with an article by Professor G. A. Miller, entitled “Groups, nomenclature 
and notation.”’ 


The article by J. Sommers on elementary geometry from the standpoint of 
modern analysis, which appeared June 8, 1914, in the Encyklopddie der Mathe- 
matischen Wissenschaften, is divided into two main parts entitled “Geometry in 
the narrow sense” and “Spherical Trigonometry.” The former is subdivided 
into two main divisions, entitled “Constructions” and “Applications of the 
theory of groups.” The same number of the Encyklopddie contains about one 
hundred pages of an article by M. Zacharias entitled “Elementary geometry 
and elementary non-euclidean geometry treated synthetically.” The earlier 
article, entitled “On the development of elementary geometry during the nine- 
teenth century,” was prepared by M. Simon for this Encyklopddie, but it was not 
accepted. It appeared as a supplement to the Jahresbericht der Deutschen Mathe- 
matiker-V ereinrgung, 1906. 


Some of the numbers of the Revista de la Sociedad Matemdtica Espaiiola 
contain definitions of various mathematical terms arranged in alphabetical order. 
It may be observed that there is no good modern mathematical dictionary in 
any language. Such a dictionary in the English language is a desideratum, as 
it would save much time on the part of the student. The great mathematical 
encyclopedias which are now being published could be utilized in the preparation 
of such a dictionary. 


Professor W. H. GARRETT, for several years the head of the department of 
mathematics at Baker University, has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
and will spend the time at Harvard University. 


Dr. M. O. Tripp, head of the department of mathematics at the Muncie, 
Indiana, Normal School, has been elected professor of mathematics at Olivet 
College, Michigan. 


At the convocation of the University of Chicago on August 29 thirty-four 
candidates were given the doctorate of philosophy. Of these, four were in the 
department of mathematics, namely, Meyer G. Gaba, Forbes B. Wiley, W. V. 
Lovitt, and Harold R. Kingston. There were also two candidates for the 
master’s degree in mathematics. 
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In answer to Mr. E. B. Escort’s request for integral values of a, 6 and ¢ 
which will make 


2eP+¢2-—e)\(P+a— BP)(?4+ hb — &) 


a perfect square, E. Fauquembergue suggests (L’Intermédiaire for February) 
placing the last three factors equal to 2a”, 26? and 27? respectively. The solution 
is thus reduced to that of the system 


P+Yy=A, Prte=B, et P= e, 
a problem solved by Euler; the simplest solution 1s 
117? + 240? = 267°, 240? + 442 = 244?, 44? + 117? = 125%. 


L’Intermédiaire for January indicates in a brief note the manner in which 
many proofs in the theory of numbers develop by stages. In 1911 Mr. A. Cun- 
ningham reported that he had verified the fact that there is no solution in prime 


numbers of the congruence 
27-1 — | = 0 (mod n?) 


for n < 1,000. He just missed finding a solution of the congruence, for in 19138 
W. Meissner proved that there is a solution for n = 1,093, but that there is no 
other solution less than 2,000. The February number of the same journal gives 
the proof for n = 1,093. 


A paper by Professor F. Casori entitled “A new marking system and means 
of measuring mathematical abilities,’ which was read before the mathematics 
section of the Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers at their 
last meeting, is printed in full in Science for June 12. After maintaining that our 
high school texts do not differ greatly in the amount of material and difficulty of 
exercises and that as a consequence an experienced teacher can with due care 
draw up a “standard” test list of questions, Professor Cajori offers a formula for 
ordering students according to their ability and a method whereby to rearrange 
these according to an absolute standard. The formula given is 


M,trM,+ sO, + tO, + uD 
Itrt+s+t+i+u ; 


where M represents grades based on memory tests (a) in daily work, (6) in 
examination, O represents original exercises with the same subdivisions, and D 
diligence shown, while r, s, ¢, u are the “weights” given to the last four terms in 
the numerator, relative to the first; the author suggests s = lr =t=u= 3, 
The preliminary marks are then rearranged according to Karl Pearson’s theory 
following the Gaussian law.1 The paper includes an auxiliary table showing “ aver- 
age differential abilities of pupils chosen at random” from classes of various sizes, 
as well as a bibliography of the principal material in this branch of statistics. 


Preliminary Mark = 


Sctence reports that Mr. G. N. Watson, fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
has been appointed to a position in pure mathematics in University College, 
London, to fill the vacancy created by the appointment of Dr. A. N. Whitehead 


1 Biometrika, Vol. 1, pp. 890-399. 
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to the new professorship of applied mathematics in the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, London. 


Relying upon the list as given in Science of August 21, we give the doctorates 
of philosophy conferred by American universities in mathematics and astronomy 
during the academic year 1913-14: 

Johns Hopkins University—Josian WESLEY Gain, Harry Ciinton Gossarp, 
BrssizE Irving Minter, WALTER FRANCIS SHENTON, Maset MiInerRvA YOUNG. 

The University of Chicago—WILLIAM CHARLES KRATHWOHL, WILson LEE 
Miser, FRANK Marion Morrison, Etron James Movuuron, Luoyp ARTHUR 
HEBER WARREN. 

Princeton University—RatpH DENNISON BEETLE, Haig GALAJIKIAN, JOHN 
MINOR STETSON. 

Harvard Unierstty—Epwarp Switzer ALLEN, RAInaArD Benton RosBBins. 

Cornell University—RoBERT WILBUR BurGEss, ANNA HELEN TAPPAN. 

University of Illinovis—Epwarp AuGcust THEopoRE Kircuer, Louis CLARK 
MATHEWSON. 

University of California—BEnsAMIN ABRAM BERNSTEIN, DANIEL WALTER 
MOREHOUSE. 

Clark Uniersity—J AMES ATKINS BULLARD. 

Columbia University—LyMan Morse KELL. 

Indiana University—THomas Epwarp Mason. 

University of Michigan—Suzan Rose BENEDICT. 

University of Pennsyluania—STANLEY PULLIMAN SHUGERT. 

The titles of the dissertations are given in Sctence for the doctorates in mathe- 
matics and all the sciences. Chemistry leads with 71, botany follows with 34, 
mathematics and zodlogy each have 25, physics has 23. The total in all the 
sciences is 241, in all other departments combined 261. 


The combined departments of mathematics and mathematical astronomy 
at the University of Chicago conduct club meetings for reports on research bi- 
weekly during the four quarters of the year. In the summer quarter, meetings 
are held weekly, the alternate sessions being devoted to the discussion of peda- 
gogical questions. The topics and leaders for the past summer quarter were as 
follows: 

Mr. W. L. Hart, “Methods of successive approximation for the solution of 
equations”; Professor L. E. Dicxson, “The trisection of an angle and other 
early Greek problems”; Professor D. R. Curtiss, “An example of Gibbs’s 
phenomenon in double Fourier series’; Professors J. W. A. Youne and H. E. 
SxiauGcut, “Books, journals, and associations for teachers of mathematics”’; 
Professor C. N. Moore, “Some salient features of recent work in the theory of 
divergent series”; Professor G. A. Biss, ‘‘ Mathematical models of the depart- 
ment”; Dr. W. V. Lovirt, ‘‘A type of singular points in a transformation of 
three real variables”; “Open conference on the teaching of mathematics,” led 
by Professor H. E. SLAvGHT, on topics proposed by the students through a 
question box. 
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AN EQUATION BALANCE FOR CLASS-ROOM USE. 
By E. W. PONZER, Leland Stanford Junior University. 


Of equation balances, many types of which have been described, the one 
which, in the writer’s opinion, possesses the greatest merit for demonstration 
work in the class-room in connection with the numerical solution of equations 1s 
that of Lalanne, presented to the French Academy of Sciences in 1840.1. The 
principle on which the balance works is that of moments—a principle fundamental 
to many machines designed to solve equations. 

Perhaps it would be in order here to briefly review the application of the 
principle so that the mechanical methods by which it is carried out may be 
clearly understood. Given the equation 


aou”™ + aya”? + aga”? + --- ta, = 0 


with real coefficients and 21 as a root of the equation, we may consider each term 
to be in the form of a moment (positive or negative according to the sign of the 
coefficient, the root being assumed positive) where a quantity proportional to the 
coefficient takes the place of the weight and the moment arm is represented by 
one of the terms 21, #12, 713, --- 21". The moment is equal to zero only when a 
is a root of the equation. A similar condition exists for any other real root of 
the equation. Imaginary roots would necessarily require a different treatment. 

To make use of this principle in a mechanical way all that is necessary is to 
construct accurately the curves y = + 2, y = £2’, y = + 2%, --- and then to 
use the ordinates corresponding to a real root of the equation as moment arms, 
together with suitable weights for the coefficients. 

The figure on page 284 (showing the standard and right half of the balance) 
clearly illustrates the construction, which is entirely home-made. The axis on 
which the root is read is the a-axis. The curves up to y = + 2* were plotted 
between x = 0 and x = 1 and the brass strips on which the weights are suspended 
were bent to shape and fastened as shown. The curves all pass through the 


1 Comptes Rendus, 1840, Vol. 2, pp. 859-60. 
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origin and the points (1, 1) or (1, — 1). The guide moves these weights along 
the curves, keeping them at all times lined up parallel to the axis of the arms. 
When the proper position is obtained and the balance is in equilibrium the root 
is read off under the cross-hair. 

As will be noticed the balance will not solve equations of a degree above the 
fourth and the roots must lie between the practical working limits of about 0.4 


to 0.95. However, this limiting of range offers no serious difficulty, for the equa- 
tion to be solved can always by a suitable transformation 2,’ = ka,, k < 0 for 
negative roots, be changed to one whose roots lie within the restricted limits. 

For weights 5/16 inch ball bearings (commercial sizes vary by less than 1/10000 
of an inch in diameter) serve the purpose well. These are placed in the proper 
buckets according to the values of the different coefficients. The weight repre- 
senting dn 18s placed in one of the two buckets at the extremities of the balance 
arms, positive on the right, negative on the left. 

The most difficult part of the operation of the balance is to make the stirrups 
supporting the buckets move freely over the brass curves. 

The use of the balance in the solution of an actual problem will illustrate 
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and help fix the principles according to which it works. Let us take one of the 
equations used in calibrating the balance. The equation! 


z+ 3a? — 22 —5 = 0 


has a root between 1 and 2. Correct to 3 decimal places it is 1.330. This is 
outside the range of the balance. Form a new equation whose roots are half those 
of the original. The transformed equation 1s 


8x? + 12a? — 4a —5 = 0. 


The root now sought is 0.665. Place the balance in equilibrium with buckets 
empty. The buckets on the curves y = -t 2 are left empty. In the bucket on 
y = x° (right) are placed 8 of the ball bearings. Similarly y = 2’ (right) 1s 
loaded with 12. The line y = — 2 (left) is loaded with 4, and 5 ball bearings are 
placed in the bucket at the extremity of the left arm of the balance. Equilibrium 
is again established by means of the guide which is used to move the stirrups 
supporting the buckets to their proper position. The cross-hair should then be 
over 0.665 on the scale, the third figure being estimated. Obviously, the root 
of the original equation is 1.330. 

The balance has stood the test of the class-room for a year and can be depended 
upon for roots correct to two decimal places, with a close approximation to the 
third. But more than for its worth in solving equations is it to be valued as an 
aid in fixing in the students’ minds quite a number of the fundamental principles 
in the theory of equations. 


GROUPS OF THE FIGURES OF ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. 
By G. A. MILLER, University of Illinois. 


The groups of movements of figures of elementary geometry were considered 
in an article published in this Monruty, volume 10 (1903), page 214. The 
present note is complementary to this article, but the considerations are based 
upon entirely different principles. In fact, in the present note we inquire into 
the substitution group, on the sides or the edges of a figure, which transform this 
figure into others having the same absolute area or the same absolute volume; 
while the earlier considerations related to those movements which transform the 
figure as a whole into itself, but interchange some of its parts. 

Let P represent any convex plane polygon of n sides. By interchanging two 
adjacent sides of P without affecting the other sides we can obtain another convex 
polygon with the same sides and with the same absolute area. By a succession 
of such interchanges it is clearly possible to effect a transposition of any two sides 
without affecting the absolute area. Since every substitution on the n sides is 
the product of transpositions, it results that the n! polygons obtained from P in 
the given manner have the same absolute area, and are conjugate under the 
symmetric group on their sides. 


1¥ite, College Algebra, pp. 192-7. 
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A necessary and sufficient condition that one of these polygons has a maximal 
area is that all of them have a maximal area, and hence they can all be inscribed 
in the same circle, as is also otherwise evident. In fact, this is a direct consequence 
of the well-known theorem that the circle incloses a larger area than any other 
plane figure having the same perimeter, since it is possible to construct a convex 
polygon inscribed in a circle whose sides are equal, in order, to those of any given 
convex polygon. As a special case there results the elementary theorem that 
we may interchange, according to any substitution of the symmetric group of 
degree n, the n sides of any convex polygon inscribed in a circle without affect- 
ing the area of this polygon. 

The tetrahedron having no two equal edges and no edge which is equal to the 
sum of two of its edges presents an interesting elementary example from the 
present point of view. It is evident that the three edges of the base may be 
interchanged cyclically provided the other three edges are interchanged in the 
same order. That is, the absolute volume of the tetrahedron will not be affected 
by eight substitutions of the form abc-def, since any one of the four faces may 
be used as a base. Moreover, if all the edges of a face are left invariant every 
interchange of the other three edges will in general affect the volume. It will be 
assumed that the tetrahedron in question has this property. 

Hence the substitution group, composed of all the substitutions on the six 
edges which transform this tetrahedron into another having the same absolute 
volume, cannot involve more than 24 different substitutions since no more than 
six such substitutions are possible on the edges of a face. It is very easy to see 
that there are actually 24 such substitutions. In fact, every face can evidently 
be transformed into the base, and the edges of the base can be transformed in six 
different ways without affecting the absolute volume. 

In addition to the eight substitutions of the given form there are nine of the 
form ab-cd, and six of the form abcd-ef, in addition to the identity. Hence it is 
easy to identify the substitution group obtained in the given manner as the tran- 
sitive group of order 24 and of degree 6 which is composed of positive substitutions. 
This group was denoted by Cayley by the symbol (+ abcdef )24, Quarterly Journal 
of Mathematics, volume 25 (1891), page 81. As is well known it is simply iso- 
morphic with the symmetric group of degree 4, and hence its abstract properties 
may be directly deduced from those of the latter group. 

As there are 720 substitutions on the six edges of the given tetrahedron, and 
as only 24 of these transform this tetrahedron into one having the same absolute 
volume, it is generally possible to construct 30 tetrahedrons, having the given six 
edges, such that no two have the same absolute volume. This fact can also be 
seen by observing that 20 different triangles can be constructed with these six 
lines as sides. If we take any one of these triangles as a base it is possible to 
arrange the other three lines in such a way as to obtain six different tetrahedrons. 
Hence there result 120 tetrahedrons which have equal absolute volumes, in sets 
of four, since each face can be used as a base. For greater details along this line 
the reader may consult an article by Karl Schwering, Zeitschrift fiir mathematischen 
und naturwissenschaftlichen Unterricht, volume 43 (1912), page 409. 
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ON A SPECIAL CASE OF THE TETRAHEDRAL COMPLEX. 
By D. N. LEHMER, University of California 


The teacher of line geometry often stands in need of simple examples to 
illustrate the general theory. The quadratic complex considered in this paper is 
a special, but interesting, case of the tetrahedral complex, and while the results 
might be obtained from the general theory the methods here given are worth 
noting for their simplicity. 

For convenience of expression we shall say that a line in space is at right angles 
to a flat pencil of rays if it is at right angles to that ray of the pencil which it 
intersects. Using this definition we may state the theorem: 

THEOREM. The system of lines in space at right angles to a given flat pencil 
jorms a quadratic complex of rays; that ts, every point in space is the vertex of a 
quadratic cone the generating lines of which are lines of the system, and every plane 
m space contains a conic section the tangent lines of which are lines of the system. 

Let A (Fig. 1) be the center of the flat pencil of rays, and let the plane of the 
pencil bea. Let also a be any ray of A, and let N be the foot of the perpendicular 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


from any point P in space upon the line a. Also let M be the foot of the perpen- 
dicular from P upon the plane a. Then from elementary geometry ANM is a 
right angle, and the locus of N is a circle on AM as a diameter. Therefore the 
rays of the system through P meet the plane a in a circle, and are therefore the 
generating lines of a quadratic cone. 

Further let 6. (Fig. 2) be any plane in space, and let B be the foot of the perpen- 
dicular from A to 8. Let ¢ be the line of intersection of a and B, and let R be the 
point of intersection of any ray a of the pencil A with the linet. Then that line-of 
6 which is at right angles to BR and which passes through R is a ray of the system. 
It follows from the elementary properties of the conic sections that the lines of the 
system lying in 6 are tangent to a parabola of which B is the focus, and ¢ the 
tangent at the vertex. In fact, the lines are seen to be the rays joining corre- 
sponding points of two projective point-rows, ¢ and the line at infinity. 

Special points of a quadratic complex are such that the cones of rays at these 
points degenerate into pairs of planes. In the complex described above it is 
easjly seen that the points in a are special. For if P is any point in a then any 
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line through P in the plane a@ will be at right angles to some line of A and there- 
fore a line of the system. Also any line through P in a plane at right angles to 
the line AP will be a line of the system. The cone with vertex P has thus de- 
generated into a pair of planes. Similarly all the points in the plane at infinity 
are special. For let P be such a point and a that line of A which is at right angles 
to PA. Then any line through P in the plane of a and PA belongs to the system. 
Also any line through P in the plane at infinity belongs to the system. For 
consider any ray a’ of A, and let Q be any point on it. Let a plane at right 
angles to a’ at @ meet PA at P’. Then P’Q is a ray of the system, and if Q 
moves to infinity P’ also moves to infinity in the direction of P. The quadratic 
cone for any point at infinity is thus seen to degenerate into a pair of planes. 

In Special Planes of the complex the conic touched by the lines of the system 
degenerates into a pair of points. This is seen to be the case for any plane 
through A, and also for any plane through the point at infinity in a direction 
normal to the plane a. These two points differ from other singular points in 
that any line through them is a line of the system. 

Several interesting theorems are easily derived from the above discussion. 
Thus: Gaven two flat pencils in different planes, vt 1s possible to find at most four lines 
passing through any point of space and at right angles to both pencils. For the two 
cones determined by the pencils at any point can have at most four elements 
in common. An unimportant exception arises when the pencils lie in parallel 
planes, and the point is chosen on the lines joining their centers. Given two 
flat pencils in different planes, it is possible to find at most three finite lines lying in 
any plane and at right angles to both pencils. For the parabolas determined by 
the two complexes in any plane can have at most three tangents in common. 
Taking account of the infinitely distant elements, however, we may state this 
and the preceding theorem: The system of lines at right angles to two flat pencils 
which le wn different planes 1s of the fourth order and of the fourth class. 

As a final exercise for the student it is not difficult to prove: The lines at right 
angles to two gwen flat pencils and which meet a given line in space are generators 
of a ruled quartic surface. 


ON THE USE OF PARTIAL DERIVATIVES IN PLOTTING CURVES 
FROM THEIR EQUATIONS. 


By A. M. KENYON, Purdue University. 


The article by M. O. Trip in the January, 1914, number of the MonTHLy on 
“ An Application of Partial Derivatives to the Ellipse,” has suggested that some 
further applications which have proved to be practically effective in tracing curves 
of the second and third degree may be of interest. 

If f(x, y) = 01s the equation (rational and integral in z and y) of a conic section, 
then df/dx = 0 and dof/dy = 0 are equations of diameters which bisect all chords 
parallel to the 2- and y-axes respectively, and cut the curve at points where 
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the tangents are horizontal or vertical. If z be eliminated between the equa- 
tions f = 0 and of/dv = 0 and y between f = 0 and Of/dy = 0, the resulting 
equations determine the horizontal and vertical tangents respectively. 

In a central conic all diameters meet in the center; in a parabola all diameters 
are parallel to the axis of the curve and any two perpendicular diameters meet on 
the directrix. 

Let \ : uw denote the direction of a straight line which makes with the positive 
z-axis and with the positive y-axis, the angles whose cosines are respectively 
A/V? + Ww? and w/vVA2+ pw. The direction of the line az+ by+c¢=0 is 
—b:aorb:—a. 

If f = 0 is a conic, A(Of/dx) + u(of/dy) = 0 is a diameter which bisects all 
chords having the direction \ : yu; if the direction 1: m of this diameter be de- 
termined (in terms of and yw), then the equation Al + wm = 0 determines the 
directions of the principal axes of the conic; if it 1s a hyperbola the equation 
pul — Am = 0 determines the directions of its asymptotes; if itis a parabola and 
if »:q is the direction of df/dx = 0 or Of/dy = 0, then q(df/dx) — p(df/dy) = 0 
is the equation of the axis of the curve. 

If f = 0 is a pair of parallel straight lines, then df/dx = 0 and of/dy = 0 
represent a line midway between them; if it is a pair of intersecting lines then the 
equation ul — Am = O determines their directions. 

If f(z, y) = 0 is the equation (rational and integral in # and y) of a cubic such 
that no line in the direction dX : yu cuts it in three points, then \(df/dx)+ u(df/dy)=0 
is a conic (parabola, hyperbola, or pair of straight lines) which bisects all chords 
of the cubic which have this direction. In case this conic is a hyperbola one of 
its asymptotes has the direction \ : uw and is an asymptote of the cubic; if the 
conic is a pair of intersecting lines, one of them has the direction \ : u and the 
other bisects all chords of the cubic having this direction; if the conic is a pair of 
parallel lines, both are asymptotes of the cubic. 

Examples. (1) 2a? — 2ay+ y%— 4a+ 2y+1=0. 


Of/dx = 2(2a — y — 2) and odf/dy = — 2(a — y — 1) cross at the center. 
Elimination of x between f = 0 and df/dx = 0 gives y = V2 and y = — v2, 
horizontal tangents; elimination of y between f = 0 and df/dy = 0 gives x = 0 
and x = 2, vertical tangents. of/dx-+ df/dy = 0 gives x = 1, a diameter bisecting 
all chords in the direction 1:1; df/dx — df/dy = 0 gives 3x — 2y = 3, which 
bisects chords in the direction 1: — 1. 

The direction of A(df/dx) + u(af/dy) = 0isX — w: 2 — wand the equation 
MA — w) + w2dA— vw) =0 gives X:w= V5—1:2 and V5+1:— 2, the 
directions of the principal axes. By drawing chords across these various diameters 
from the four points of tangency and other points easily found on the curve, a 
large number of new points may be located. 


(2) a? — 4ay + y? + 6x + 24 = 0. 


Of/dx = 2(a — 2y + 3) and df/dy = 2(y — 2a) cross at the center. Elimina- 
tion of x between f = 0 and df/dx = 0 gives y = — 1, y = 5, horizontal tangents; 
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similarly x= —2,7z=4 are vertical tangents. The equation A(2A—pu)+uA—2u)=0 
gives \:u = 1:1 and 1: — 1, the directions of the principal axes ; the equation 
w(2 — w) — AA — 2u) = 0 gives X: wp = 2+ V3:1 and 2 — V3:1, the directions 
of the asymptotes. 

(3) a? + Qey + y? — 24 — by +1=0. 


Of/dx = 2(@-+ y—1) and df/dy = 2(2+ y — 3) have the same direction 
1:—1. —df/dx— df/dy = 0 gives + y = 2, the axis of the curve. Elimina- 
tion of z between f = 0 and df/dx = 0 gives y = 0, the horizontal tangent. 
Similarly « = 2 is the vertical tangent; these tangents cross on the directrix. 
The focus may now be located. 


(4) a + 2y? — 3xy? — 6a — by = 0. 


Of/dx = 3(a? — y? — 2) and of/dy = 6(y2 — xy — 1). Lines in the two direc- 
tions 1:1 and 2:— 1 cut the cubic in two points only. of/dz-+ df/dy = 0 
gives (x—y+2)(a—y—2)=0, both asymptotes of the cubic; 2(df/dx)— df/dy=0 
gives x? + xy — 2y? = 1, a hyperbola whose center is at the origin and whose 
asymptotes are x — y = 0 and «+ 2y = 0, the latter being also an asymptote 
of the cubic. This hyperbola bisects all chords having the direction 2 : — 1. 


A METHOD OF SOLVING NUMERICAL EQUATIONS. 
By 8. A. COREY, Hiteman, Iowa. 


The following development of the roots of an equation by Maclaurin’s formula 
applies to both algebraic and transcendental equations, and gives all the roots 
approximately whenever the conditions involved in the development can be 
fully complied with. 

Let f(r) = 0 be an equation to be solved, and let a be an approximation to a 
root r of the equation. 

Let us suppose that f(r) is single-valued and analytic in a circle about a as 
a center and including r. Then 

$7) = f@+f'@Or- a+ Or art 5m (r— ai +s: 
Hence, by the usual formulas for the reversion of series,' putting z = f(r) — f(a), 
we get 


dr d’r\ 3 d’r\ 3° d"r\ 3” 
r—a=(),2+ (Ga )art Ga)yat Goat 


2" 2° dad {dr™>*“ 2 
= Arta— A.A 5) + (84g Ar — Asdr™) apr + Ay “Ta (a) tty 


on! 


(1) 


where A; = d*f(a)/da* and A = f(a). «In practice it is necessary that the devel- 


1See, for instance, Goursat, A Course in Mathematical Analysis, Vol. 1, §§ 189-190 (first 
edition). 
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opment in (1) should be rapidly convergent for the number of terms employed, and 
the conditions of convergence for the development make it possible to determine 
the degree of accuracy attained by using a given number of terms. 

It will be observed that of all the derivatives A; in (1), A11is the only one which 
has or can have a negative exponent, and hence the only one which must never 
have a zero modulus for any value of a as it approaches r._ It will also be observed 
that in order that (1) may be rapidly convergent it is essential that modulus z 
should be as small as possible, and that modulus A, should be as large as possible. 

Employing only the terms of (1) preceding the term containing z* and putting 
z = f(r) — f(a) = — A, since f(r) = 0 for a root r and A = f(a), we get the 


practical working formula: 
r=a— AAy! — $A*A, Ar? — $42 AAS? + GAPRAZAL 4 +s, (2) 


which is quite well adapted to logarithmic computation for both real and imagi- 
nary values of the roots. 

Should the degree of accuracy attained by using (2) not be sufficiently great 
when the first assumed value of a is employed, greater accuracy may be obtained 
by substituting the new value, and so on, until the required degree of accuracy is 
attained. 

To more clearly indicate the use of the method the following examples will be 
useful. 

Let f(x) = a2 + 22 — sin e — 15 = 0 be an equation, a real positive root of 
which, accurate to five decimal places, is to be found. 

We know from Sturm’s theorem, or can learn by trial, graphic methods or 
otherwise, that a real root lies between 2 and 8. ‘Therefore assuming that a = 2, 
we get, 


A= 2+2-2—sin2—15= — 3.9093 
Ay = 3+ 2?+ 2 — cos 2 = + 14.4161 
Ap =3+2+2+ sin 2 = -+ 12.9093 
Ag =3+2+ cos 2 = -+ 5.5839 


Substituting in (2), we get « = 2.244. Again letting a = 2.244, finding new 
values of A, Ay, Az, Az, and substituting in (2), we get x = 2.243666, the ac- 
curacy of which is determined not by the convergence of (2) but by the values of 
the sine and cosine as given in the ordinary 6-place tables. 

As a second example let us take the quartic equation 


f(x) = at — 3827 -+ 75x — 10,000 = 0, 


which Merriman gives on page 34 of his Solution of Equations, 4th ed., to illus- 
trate Lambert’s method. Then taking, as he does, the approximate values of 
the roots to be the four roots of unity each multiplied by 10, we get 
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a=+ 10 — 10 +107 —107 Modulus angle 
A=-+ 450 -—1,050 + 300+ 750i + 300— 750i 652,500 68° 11’ 55” 
A,=+4,015 -—8,865 + 75—4,060 + 75+4,0607 V16,489,225 —(88° 56’ 30’) 
Ae=+1,194 + 1,194 —1,206 — 1,206 1,206 180° 0’ 0” 
A;=+ 240 — 240 + 2407 — 240% 240 90° 0’ QO” 
Ag=+ 24 + 24 + 24 + 24 24 0° 0’ 0” 


Substituting in the terms of (2) 


a = +10.00000 — 10.00000 +102 — 102 
—AA,1 =— 0.11208 — 0.27167 +0.18330 —0.077282 +0.18330 +0.077287 
—jA?A2,A13 =— 0,00186 + 0.01140 +0.00428 +0.004022 +0.00428 — 0.004022 
—ZA%A 2A, § = — 0.00006 — 0.00095 — 0.00012 — 0.000332 — 0.00012 +0.000332 
+ §A3A3A1-4 =+ 0.00001 + 0.00021 0.00000 + 0.00000 0.00000 0.00000 
x =sum =-+ 9.88601 —10.26101 +0.18746 +9.926412 +0.18746 — 9.926417 


Should still greater accuracy be required replace the above values of a by the 
values of x just found, and so on until the required degree of accuracy is attained. 


A FORMULA FOR THE SUM OF A CERTAIN TYPE OF INFINITE 
POWER SERIES.' 


By ELBERT H. CLARKE, Purdue University. 
INTRODUCTION. 


The problem to be considered is that of finding a definite, finite formula 
which will give the sum of any convergent infinite series whose terms are such 
that their numerators form an arithmetical progression of any order? and whose 
denominators form a geometric progression. 

Since the nth term of an arithmetic progression of the kth order may be 
reduced to the form 


Gn = bon® + byn® 1+ +++ + dy, 
our problem is to evaluate the expression 


. = 57 Pont Font + +b by 


n=l ar” 


in which the 6’s are independent of n. But this may be written 


k-—-1 


© kk 00 00 
pay ye ES 


1The author wishes to acknowledge criticisms and suggestions from Professors R. D. Car- 
michael and A. C. Lunn. 
2See Text Book of Algebra, Curystauu, Vol. 1, page 484. 
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and so the problem is at once reduced to that of finding a formula for 
ae t. (|r| > 1, k a positive integer or zero) 
n=1 


which will be denoted in what follows by Sy, -. 


THE ForM oF THE SUM. 
The series S;, ,, being a power series in 1/r, may be differentiated term by term 


with respect to r in its region of convergence. 


AS», ery” 


n=1 


yeti 1 > yeti 
peti ram or” ° 


This gives at once a fundamental relation, 


ASk. + 
(1) Srvi,r = —?7 me . 


dr 


Furthermore, So, , is none other than the ordinary geometric series, so we have 
at once 


and we can derive any particular S;, , by I applications of the fundamental re- 
lation (1). 
By an inspection of the forms of S1,,; S2,, +++; we are led to expect 


r 
Str = Gp pei Peat), 


where F,_1(r) is a polynomial of degree (k — 1) in r. Applying (1) we obtain, 
after a few simple reductions, 


(2) Sere = Goyer ldlr + YF) + PPG]. 


If F,-1(r) is a polynomial of degree (& — 1) in r then the bracketed quantity is a 
polynomial of degree & in r and may be called F;,(r). In this way the form of 
Sz, 1s determined except for the particular coefficients occurring in the poly- 
nomial F,_1(r). 


DETERMINATION OF THE COEFFICIENTS. 
Let us write 


Frat) = api, 7+ apni, 20 + apr, 98 + ee) Fai, mar + ani, & 
Then by carrying out the operations indicated inside the brackets in (2) we obtain 
Fy(r) = op—1,i 7° + [2op1, 2 + kari, jr? 


(3) a ne [ta—t, t+ (k —t+ 2)aK-1, iret 
+e) + [hani, 2+ Zana, railr + apt, p 
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The following relation is seen to exist between the coefficients of F;(r) and F,-1(r): 
On, t = toa, et (hk — t+ Q)or-r, 1. 


By inspection of F1(r), Fe(r) +++ we notice that the coefficients are symmetrically 
arranged and that the first and last coefficients are always 1. By our work we see 
that the first and last coefficients in F,-1(r) and F;(r) are the same, therefore they 
must be 1. Let us assume further a symmetrical arrangement of the coefficients 
in F,-1(r). That is to say a1, ¢ = x1, r-141. This assumption, in connection 
with the above recurrence relation between the coefficients of F,(r) and Fy-1(r), 
gives us immediately 


) On, t = topi1,e+ (hk — t+ 2a, wr = (hk — t+ arr, wtp 


+ tan, k—t+1 = Qk, k—t+2- 


So that symmetry of arrangement of the coefficients in F,_1(r) implies symmetry 
of arrangement of the coefficients in F;(r). That the coefficients in F,(r) are 
symmetrically arranged follows at once from an inspection of a particular F,(r), 
e. g., Fa(r) = r* + 26r? + 66r? + 26r + 1. 

It is an interesting fact that the sum of the coefficients in F;(r) is (k + 1)!. 
The reader may easily derive the proof from (8). 

As already stated, the first coefficient satisfies the relation 


1 mars SH 1. 
By carrying out the recurrence relations for the second coefficient we obtain 
2,2 = 2a2,1+ 2, (a2,1 = 1) 
039 = 2-1+2-243, 


Og = 2-142-242-3844, 


Ong = QPL O26 9498.34... 4 2b — 2) 4 2k —1) +h. 
If we write az, 2 in rows and add by columns we shall obtain without difficulty 
Op, g = 2k — (k + 2). 


To determine the third coefficient we may proceed as above making use of 
the following formulas: 


é 


>) 3e-# Ok = Qetl _ Qett 


k=0 
2,3 2 = 237 -h+ 23 _ Lie + 1)2, 
k= = = 


€ 


ae 2 237% — 1(e + 1). 


k=0 
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When we have gone through with the necessary work, which is not difficult but 
is tedious, we obtain the following result 


On, 3 = Q[BF2- 14 363 .2-94 ---43(b — 2284 (bk — 12 
~ [32 -1-349F3.2-44---430b — D+ (R-DEFDI 


== Qktl _ QL fp + 2) +. — ; 


It is quite possible, of course, to proceed in the same way to obtain the fourth 
coefficient and so on. But the work will be extremely tedious and will not be 
likely to render much easier the generalization by inspection which must be 
made in any case. By an inspection of the results for az, 2 and for az, 3, together 
with (8) we are led to assume for the éth coefficient in F;(r), 


Ok, t= jw ({— yen(hT?) a... Lepeate tom (PF?) 


tee t(ene({ 47) |, 


which gives the proper forms for az, 2 and ax, 3 above and which further yields 
proper numerical values for a1, 4, @2, 4,°°°. All that is needed to complete the 
induction is a proof that az, ; will satisfy the recurrence relation (4). That is 
to say, 


fetl _ @—yee(" 7") 4 vee L (— 1)1(¢ — s+ 1) (fF t)+ 
+ (— 1yeagen (4 T *5)+ (— ya(it t) 
must be equal to 


i| #— @— ("TP") 4+ eK yae— e+ ye 71) + 7 
+(-0e(4F t)]+@-t4+a]@—ne-@-a(FT*)4 


k+1 k+1 
+ (- yg — 9*( t J+. ~$(- yo (7 r ) |. 
s—1 — 2 
Carrying out the work, the latter expression becomes 


wi) a) 


maa 7) )+e -+(1)*41(t- +I ( $++-+(— | 1 


+ O-D RHEE e-t+9) (FFD) + 


+(-pee—-1+2 (475). 
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Combining like terms, we have 
tH (¢—1)* [t(k-+1) —k+t—2]+- +--+ (—1)4¢—s+1)* (5) 


k—s+3 1 (RHI\[ k-t+3 
sd Lier eee Geer a Oars 


141-2] 


which reduces to the left member above: 


fH — (¢ yea(" 7?) 4 ee (= yg et yen(P TT) + oe 
renee(tt2) 


If we replace k by & — 1 we shall have the tth term in Fy_1(r). Hence we have 
the desired formula for Sy, ;: 


00 k 


Sh, r = >= 


n=1 r” 


~ aon fr +B (a) ae 
+| #+ vee (— yoe-s+y'(F7 1 )+ vee 


s—] 
econ (FED) Je taf 


The general series of the introductory paragraph may now be written 


bo 


a 


b b, 
Sr, p+ Sint, ro -e. + So, re 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Memorabilia Mathematica. By Rospert Epovarp Moritz. vii+410 pages. 
The Macmillan Co., New York, 1914. $3.00 net. 


In the Memorabilia Mathematica we are presented with a collection of more 
than 1100 quotations pertaining to many phases of mathematics and to the life 
and thought of mathematicians. The page preceding the title page is graced 
by two quotations from Goethe and Emerson. They read: “Alles Gescheite 
ist schon gedacht worden; man muss nur versuchen es noch einmal zu denken,”’ 
and “A great man quotes bravely, and will not draw on his own invention when 
his memory serves him with a word as good.” 

We may safely infer that in these quotations, if not interpreted too literally, 
the author expresses a conviction and implies a purpose. ‘The intrinsic value of 
the ideas expressed in the Memorabilia shows that the author’s conviction is well 
founded. His purpose is realized in bringing this wealth of ideas within easy 
reach of mathematical and non-mathematical students. 
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The volume presents a great range of subjects. It deals not only with the 
nature and value of mathematics, with the relation of mathematics to logic, 
philosophy, and science, and with mathematics as a fine art and as a language; 
but it also introduces a strong personal, human element and deals with the 
mathematician. In a work of this kind we expect to find many mathematical 
authors quoted; but are hardly prepared to meet, in addition to the mathematical 
authors, the names of many men famous in other walks of life. But such is the 
case. We meet Benjamin Franklin and Daniel Webster, John Locke and Francis 
Bacon, Goethe and Froebel, Napoleon and Voltaire, and many others. 

The book is very suggestive and stimulating. Many viewpoints that are 
presented contain a challenge to the thinking mind. In dealing with the nature 
of mathematics we thus find, from the pen of Klein, “Mathematics is funda- 
mentally the science of self evident things,” to which Pringsheim replied: “ For 
the majority of the cultured, even of scientists, mathematics remains the science 
of the incomprehensible.”” The remark of Huxley certainly contains a challenge: 
“Mathematics is that subject which knows nothing of experiment, nothing of 
induction, nothing of causation.”’ 

In the light of the fact that mathematics is often spoken of as the science that 
deals largely with logical processes, and that draws necessary conclusions, the 
following from Voltaire is significant: “There is an astonishing Imagination, 
even in the science of mathematics. . . . We repeat, there was far more imagi- 
nation in the head of Archimedes than in that of Homer.” From another writer, 
bearing on the same subject and emphasizing other qualities than that of logic, 
comes the dictum: “The whole of mathematics consists of a series of aids to the 
imagination in the process of reasoning.’ Keyser introduces us to a significant, 
interesting encounter: “When the greatest of American logicians, speaking of 
the powers that constitute the born geometer, had mentioned conception, imagina~ 
tion, and generalization, he paused. Thereupon from the audience there came 
the challenge, ‘What of reason?’ The instant response, not less just than bril- 
liant, was: ‘ Ratiocination—that is but the smooth pavement on which the chariot 
rolls.’ ” 

The Memorabilia has rendered a real service in presenting quotations of 
sufficient length to illuminate and give a setting for ideas, which, without such a 
setting, are incomprehensible and misleading. Thus the quotation of Russell, 
at times quoted with startling effect, that “ Mathematics may be defined as the 
subject in which we never know what we are talking about, or whether what we 
are saying is true,” might be taken as that of a cynic or an iconoclast; but the 
Memorabilia presents this and other passages with enough of the context, so 
that they come to us as significant, constructive contributions. 

The Memorabilia also presents us with many a human touch, and throws a 
light, not to be found in purely mathematical books, on many well known men. 
To take but one case, let us consider Newton for a moment. We find 


“Nature and nature’s law lay hid in night: 
God said, ‘Let Newton be!’, and all was light.” 
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and 


‘‘A monument to Newton! A monument to Shakespeare! Look up to heaven—look into 
the Human Heart. Till all the planets and the passions—the affections and the fixed stars are 
extinguished—their names cannot die.”’ 


In contrast to this, on the other hand, we are told that Newton “could not 
readily make up a common account: and, when master of the mint, used to get 
somebody else to make up his accounts for him.”” Another side light is the men- 
tion of his relation to astrology. “There was a time when Newton was possessed 
with the old fooleries of astrology; and another when he was so far gone in those 
of chemistry as to be upon the hunt after the philosopher’s stone.” 

Of the modesty of this great man we are told “If I have seen farther than 
Descartes, it is by standing on the shoulders of giants.” And again: “Newton 
could not admit that there was any difference between him and other men, except 
in the possession of such habits as . . . perseverance and vigilance. When he 
was asked how he made his discoveries, he answered, ‘By always thinking about 
them’; and at another time he declared that if he had done anything, it was due 
to nothing but industry and patient thought: ‘I keep the subject of my inquiry 
constantly before me, and wait till the first dawning opens gradually, by little 
and little, into a full and clear light.’”’ 

The devotees in many ages have sounded the praises of mathematics. From 
Euripides the Memorabilia presents us with this contribution: “Mighty are 
numbers, joined with art resistless”; and from Plato comes a passage that contains 
a claim for arithmetic which has been heard for mathematics in general in more 
modern days, for we read: “No single instrument of youthful education has such 
mighty power, both as regards domestic economy and politics, and in the arts, 
as the study of arithmetic. Above all, arithmetic stirs up him who is by nature 
sleepy and dull, and makes him quick to learn, retentive, shrewd, and aided by 
art divine he makes progress quite beyond his natural powers.” Another note 
of praise is sounded in the words: “If the Greeks had not cultivated Conic 
Sections, Kepler could not have superseded Ptolemy; if the Greeks had cultivated 
Dynamics, Kepler might have anticipated Newton.” 

The relation of mathematics to our every day experiences is expressed in such 
passages as the following: “Mathematics, the science of the ideal, becomes the 
means of investigating, understanding and making known the world of the real.” 
And again: “Geometry in every proposition speaks a language which experience 
never dares to utter; and indeed of which she but half comprehends the meaning. 
Ixperience sees that the assertions are true, but she sees not how profound and 
absolute is their truth. She unhesitatingly assents to the laws which geometry 
delivers, but she does not pretend to see the origin of their obligation. She is 
always ready to acknowledge the sway of pure scientific principles as a matter 
of fact, but she does not dream of offering her opinion on their authority as 
a matter of right; still less can she justly claim to herself the source of that 
authority.” 

A delicious humor is found in many passages. I wish to give but a single 
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example from De Morgan. “German intellect is an excellent thing, but when a 
German product is presented it must be analyzed. Most probably it is a com- 
bination of intellect (J) and tobacco-smoke (7). Certainly [371, and I2Ti 
occur; but J17'3 is more common, and J2715 and 11,7 occur. In many cases 
metaphysics (M/) occurs and I hold that [,7;,M, never occurs without b-+-e> 2a. 

N.B.—Be careful, in analyzing the compounds of the three, not to confound 
I’ and M, which are strongly suspected to be isomorphic. Thus, [173//3 may 
easily be confounded with I,7,. As far as I dare say anything, those who have 
placed Hegel, Fichte, etc., in the rank of the extenders of Kant have imagined T 
and M to be identical.” 

I have quoted freely from the volume under review, hoping thereby to convey 
something of the atmosphere that pervades it; but I realize fully that no limited 
number of quotations can adequately suggest the wealth and variety of ideas 
that it presents to the reader. 

The author was very happy in the selection of material in this pioneer work, 
and has rendered a service to mathematical and non-mathematical readers. 

The value of the work is greatly enhanced by the author’s success in giving 
exact references to the quotations used, for in this way the Memorabilia becomes 
a guide to a much larger range of material “pertaining to mathematics, by poets, 
philosophers, statesmen, scientists, and mathematicians.” 

An excellent cross reference index of some 700 topics makes the material 
gathered very accessible. 

Gro. N. BAvER. 


PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
B. F. FINKEL, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE. 


PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. 


ALGEBRA. 
When this issue was made up solutions of 412 to 421 had been received. A 
solution of 406 is desired. 


422. Proposed by W. D. CAIRNS, Oberlin College. 


Find a solution of the equation 7*4* = (xz). 
(Adapted from Godfrey & Siddon’s Elementary Algebra.) 


423. Proposed by ELBERT H. CLARKE, Purdue University. 
Show that the following formula is true for all positive integral values of &. The parenthetical 


symbols are defined as being the binomial coefficients. (“ ¢ *) = 1, by definition. 


we (NTE) waar (PT) tame (Ppt) te 


+(-Hrd-stue(P FT) te +(ope(P tt) 1 


sS— 
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GEOMETRY. 


When this issue was made up no solutions of 444, 446, 449 had been received. 
Please give attention to these. 


451. Proposed by CLIFFORD N. MILLS, South Dakota State College. 


Determine the sides of an isosceles triangle of given area, having given that the sum of its 
sides is equal to the sum of its base and altitude. 


CALCULUS. 


When this issue was made up no solutions of 348, 358, 354, 360, 363 had 
been received. 

372. Proposed by V. M. SPUNAR, Chicago, IIl. 

Find the condition that the equation: 


dy  l1dy a? ) _ 
dx? «dx (+5 y= 0 
should have one solution expressible in integral powers of x; and show that when this condition is 


satisfied, every other solution of the equation possesses a logarithmic infinity at the origin. 


373. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City, N. Y. 


In the Encyclopaedia Britannica article on “‘ Capillary Action ” (Vol. 5, p. 268, 11th ed.) 
it is shown that 1/R; + 1/Re = p/T, in the case of a soap bubble, where Ri, Re are the radii of 
curvature of a meridian section and a normal section, respectively, of the bubble; p, the difference 
of air-pressure; 7’, the energy per unit area of the film. Employing the principle that the soap 
bubble tends to assume a form such that the area of its surface is a minimum for a given volume of 
air, show by the Calculus of Variations that 1/f; + 1/R2 = k, where k is a constant. 


MECHANICS. 


Solutions of 286, 287, 288, 290, 291, 298, 299, 300 are desired. 


300. Proposed by V. M. SPUNAR, Chicago, IIl. 

A helical spring is composed of 20 turns of steel wire .258’’ in diameter, the diameter of the 
coil being 3’".. If the spring is compressed by a force of 50 lb., what is the maximum stress in the 
spring, its axial compression, and its resilience? 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 


ALGEBRA. 
410. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 
Solve the simultaneous equations, 


e+ayt+y =a, 
ct oy + yt = 6. 


SoLuTION By Horack O1son, Chicago, III. 


The equations may be written 
w+ ay + y’ = a, (1) 


(a? + ay + y)(e? — xy + y?) = 6. (2) 
Whence 
x — zy + y = da. (3) 
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From (1) and (8), 
at y? = (a+ 6)/2a and 2ay = (2a? — b)/2a. 
From these equations 
ety = + V(8a? — b)/2a and a —y = + °V(3b — 2a)/2a. 


Whence 
v= 7 [+ Wa? — 2ab + Wad — 2a, 


y= = [+ V6a? — 2ab + V6ab — 2a]. 


Solved similarly by G. W. Harrweui, Paut Capron, BERNARD Kramer, W. C. EELLs, 
Cuirrorp N. Mitts, J. L. Riuey, G. R. Mrricx, H. C. Frermster, C. E. Giraens, A. A. Naver, 
ELMER SCHUYLER, and the PRoposEr. 


Editorial Note. ; 
These solutions are all conventional and do not state clearly, 
(1) Which x’s go with which y’s. The four solutions obtained are, as to signs of the radicals, 


2 ++|+-|-+1-- 
y +-|4+4+1--|-4 


(2) Necessary and sufficient conditions for real roots. 


They are 
a>0, b>0, 9a? > 3b > a. 


(3) The number of solutions is not that demanded by Bezout’s theorem. There is no way of 
being sure that all the real solutions have been found except by producing the complete set of eight 
solutions and discarding those not acceptable. In this case the loci (1) and (2) have ordinary 
contact at each of the complex points at infinity in the directions whose slopes are w and w? (cube 
roots of unity). This accounts for the other four points and clinches the argument as to the real 
intersections. 
GEOMETRY. 
421. Proposed by R. P. BAKER, University of Iowa. 


Assuming the details of the proof of the existence of a sphere inscribed in a tetrahedron as 
usual in the texts, give an intuitional proof that there are in general eight spheres each touching 
the four faces, but for the regular tetrahedron only five. How many special types are there? 


SoLuTION By J. W. Ciawson, Collegeville, Pa. 


Call the planes passing through the six edges and bisecting the dihedral angles 
internally and externally respectively a, a’; 6, 6’; c, c’; d, d’; e, e’;f, f’. Call the 
planes BCD, CDA, DAB, and ABC I, II, III, and IV respectively (fig. 1). 

A point will be said to be on the positive side of a face if it is on the same side 
of that face as a point inside the tetrahedron; if not it will be said to be on the 
negative side. | 

Now every point in a is equidistant from IJJT and IV with same signs; every 
point in a’ is equidistant from III and IV with opposite signs. So every point 
in 6 is equidistant from JI and IV with same signs; every point n b’ equidistant 
from II, IV with opposite signs. Similarly ¢ and c’ with respect to IJ and III; 
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d and d’ with respect to I and IV; e and e’ with respect to I and II; f and f’ 
with respect to J and III. 

It is easily proved, then, that a, b, c, d, e, f meet at O, a point equidistant from 
all faces and having the same sign with respect to all, i. e., the center of the in- 
scribed sphere. Similarly that a, 6, c, d’, e’, f’ meet at Ey a point equidistant 
from all four faces, the distances from II, III, IV having the same sign and that 
from I the opposite sign, i. e., the center of an escribed sphere touching the face 
I on the opposite side to the inscribed sphere. Similarly a, d, f, b’, c’, e’ determine 


E,, the center of the escribed sphere touching the face IJ opposite the inscribed 
sphere; b, d, e, a’, c’, f’ determine EK», the center of the escribed sphere touching 
face III opposite the inscribed sphere; c, e, f, a’, b’, d’ determine Es, the center of 
the escribed sphere touching the face IV opposite the inscribed sphere. 

Again a, e, b’, c’, d’, f’ determine a point 4, equidistant from all four faces, 
the distances from I and IJ having the same sign; and the distances from III 
and IV having the other sign. Similarly 0, f, a’, c’, d’, e’ determine E;, whose 
distances from I and III have the same sign and its distances from IJ and IV 
the other sign. And ¢, d, a’, b’, e’, f’ determine E., whose distances from J and 
IV have the same sign and its distances from JT and [ITI the other sign. 

This gives us seven escribed spheres in all. 

In the case where the tetrahedron is regular, three of these ex-centers, the 
three last named, Hu, Es, Es, are at infinity. To prove this, consider fig. 2. 
Bisect CD at F. The plane of AABF is perpendicular to edge CD and Z AFB 
is the plane angle of the dihedral angle CD. In AABF, if AB =1, AF = BF 
= 13/2. Hence sin F/2 = 1/Vv¥3= sin Z AFI. Draw planes bisecting AC, 
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CD, DA externally (planes b’, c’, e’). These meet at Hi, forming a tetrahedron 
ACDE;. Consider the vertex A. Face angle CAD = 60°, dihedral angle 
AC = cos 1/~8, dihedral angle AD = cos 1/13. By spherical trigonometry, 
law of cosines, we find dihedral angle AE; = 90°. Similarly, considering vertices 
C and D, we find dihedral angles CE,, DE; to be 90°. Hence AE, | E,C, ED; 
Ak, | plane of CE\D; AE, | EiF. But IF is | E,F, whence AE; is || to IF. 


Hence the line of intersection of a, b’, and c’ is parallel to the plane e and 
meets it only at infinity. Sothe point Eyisatinfinity. Similarly it may be shown 
that E; and Eg are at infinity in this case. 

This is the limiting case. In general AE, meets IF either on AE, produced or 
on £1A produced. 

Returning to fig. 1, A, Ei, Ey; A, Eo, Es; A, E3, Eg are collinear. Also B, 
Ea, Ke; B, Es, Es; B, Ey, Ea; C, Fi, Ee; C, Es, Ka; C,; Ey, Es; D, Fi, Es; D, Ee, Ea; D, 
Ez, Eg. 

Now if A, £1, E4 are collinear in that order (see fig. for Geom. 417), it is evident 
that the orders Ey, D, E4; Es, C, Ey; B, Ey, Es; are determined. If A, Fo, E; 
are in that order, £3, B, Es; Ei, D, Es; C, E7, Es are determined orders. If 
A, Es, Eg are in that order, Ey, C, Ee; Ex, B, Eg; D, E7, Eg are determined orders. 

If, however, E1, A, E4 be the order (see fig. 1), the orders D, Eo, Es; C, Es, Ey; 
iy, B, Eg obtain. And similarly with E2, A, Es and Es, A, Eg. 

In special cases one, two, or three of the points Ey, Es, Eg may be at infinity. 
In that case the corresponding outer escribed sphere or spheres would not 
exist. We may therefore have four, five, six, or seven escribed spheres to a tetra- 
hedron. 

There are two types. (1) One of the vertices may be outside all three of the 
‘edgal’ compartments in which the outer escribed spheres lie. In this case 
we may think of that vertex as at the top of the tetrahedron. The inscribed 
and three of the inner escribed spheres will then be above the level of the corre- 
sponding base, while the fourth inner and the three outer escribed spheres will 
be below that base. (2) One of the vertices may be at a corner of each of the 
three ‘edgal’ compartments in which the outer escribed spheres lie. In this 
case the three outer escribed spheres are above that vertex, the inscribed and 
three of the inner escribed spheres lie at a level between the vertex and its base 
and one of the inner escribed spheres only is below that base. It will be found 
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that if all seven escribed spheres are present the configuration can always be 
placed in one of these two types. 
__ If one, two, or three of the outer spheres are lacking it will be found that we 
can place the configuration in ezther of the two types named above according 
as we consider the centers of the spheres which are at infinity to be above or 
below the vertex in question. ‘These special cases occupy a limiting position 
between the two main types. 

It may be pointed out that each vertex of the tetrahedron is collinear with 
four pairs of the eight points I, Fy, Es, E3, E7, E14, Hs, Es. Fig. 1 shows the second 
type of tetrahedron; the figure that accompanies Geom. 417 shows the first type. 


Editorial Note-—The discussion, scarcely intuitional, is printed for the division of the general 
case (7 finite ex-centers) into two sub-types. The intuitional view-point for the division into types 
with 4, 5, 6, 7 escribed spheres desired by the proposer is afforded by considering the angles at oppo- 
site pairs of edges. If equal the corresponding ex-center is at infinity, if unequal the ex-center is in 
the compartment of greater angle. 


436. Proposed by A. J. KEMPNER, University of Illinois. 


Given in a plane two similar curves arbitrarily situated, except that they shall possess the 
same sense of direction (which, of course, does not mean that they shall be similarly located). Let 
corresponding points on both curves be joined by straight lines, and let all of these straight lines 
be divided in the same ratio \ : 1, \ being any real number. Prove that the points of division all 
lie on a curve similar to the two given curves except when they all happen to fall together. 


SoLuTIon By H. T. BicELow, Lafayette, Indiana. 


Let the parametric equations of one of the curves be 
au=fQ, w= elt). (1) 


The second curve, by reason of the similarity, is derivable from the first by an 
expansion from the origin, a rotation about the origin, and a translation. Its 
equation is, therefore, 


vw =at+kcosd- fit) —ksin d+ off), 
yw =b+ksind-fit) +k cos d- off), 


and corresponding points on the two curves (1) and (2) are given by equal values 
of ¢. 


The corresponding point on the third curve is given by the equations 


+ _ t+ Ade yt dye. 
ns i ee re 


(2) 


and 


_ da (1 + Ak cos #) Ak sin 3 


— db A‘ sin 3 1+ Ak cosr 


If now we set a’ = da/(1 + A) and b’ = dAb/(1 + A) and choose k’ and ¥#’ so as to 
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make k’ cos ” = (1+ Ak cos 8)/(1 +N), fh’ sin 0 = Nk sin 3/(1 + A), the equations 
of the third curve become 


vg =a’'+hk’' cos!’ -f@® — k’ sin” - of), 

y3 = O' +h’ sin & -f() + Kk’ cos & - off). 
These equations are of the form (2) and consequently represent a curve similar 
to (1) and (2). 


437. Proposed by J. BROOKS SMITH, Hampden Sidney, Va. 
Let D, EH, F be three arbitrary points taken on the sides of a triangle ABC. If A and A’ be 
the areas of the triangles ABC and DEF, show that 
A’ AF-BD-CE+AE.-CD-: BF 
A abe 


(3) 


the sign of each factor being determined as follows: Each segment adjacent to one of the vertices 
of the triangle ABC is to be regarded as positive or negative according as it is drawn towards or 
from the other vertex of the side containing the segment. 


SoLUTION BY PauL Capron, Annapolis, Md. 

Let AF = m, AE = q, BF = r, BD = k, CD = p, CE = 1; and let the areas 
of the triangles be AFE = Ai, BDF = An, CED = A. Then, a, 6, ¢ being positive 
we have, in accordance with the given convention of signs, and the further con- 
vention that the area of a A shall be positive if the cyclic arrangement of its 
vertices is contra-clockwise, negative otherwise: 


Ar_ mg Aa _ kr Ag 
A be’ A ca’ A ab’ 
A—A,—A,—A 3 A’ abe — amq — bkr — elp 


A A abc 
Substituting a = k+p,b=!1+ 4,¢= m-+r7r, we have 


A’ klm + pqr AF -BD-CE+ AE - CD - BF 
A abe 7 abc " 


Also solved by 8. W. Reavus, H. C. Freemsrser, C. N. Scumaut, Horace Oxson, and the 
PROPOSER. 


438. Proposed by CLIFFORD N. MILLS, Brookings, South Dakota. 


By means of the theorem that the product of the diagonals of a quadrilateral inscribed in a 
circle is equal to the sum of the two products of pairs of opposite sides, obtain the usual formulas 
for sin (a + @) and cos (a + @) in terms of sin a, sin £, cos a, cos B. 


SoLtution sy A. M. Harpine, University of Arkansas. 


Suppose PR is a diameter and 7 SPR=a and 4 RPQ=68. (Fig. 1.) 
Then 
PR-SQ=PS-RQ+ PQ- SR 
or 
2r + 2rsin (a+ B) = 2r cosa: 2r sin B+ 2r cos 8B - 2r sina. 
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Hence, 
sin (a + 8) = sina cos B + cosa sin B. 


Suppose PQ is a diameter and 47 SPQ=a and ~ RPQ=68. (Fig. 2.) 
Then 
PR-QS = PS-RQ+ PQ-SR 
or 
| 2r cos 8B - 2r sina = 2r cosa: 2r sin B+ 2r- 2r sin (a — 8). 
Hence, 
sin (a — 8B) = sina cos 8 — cosa sin B. 


Suppose PQ is a diameter and 7 RPQ=a and 4 SQP=8. (Fig. 3.) 


Then 


PR-SQ=PS-RQ+PQ-SR 


or 
2r cosa + 2rcos 6B = 2r sin B+ 2r sina + 2r - 2r sin [7/2 — (a+ B)]. 


Hence, 
cos (a + 8) = cosa cos B — sina sin B. 


Suppose Pf is a diameter and ~ SPR=a and ~ PRQ=68. (Fig. 4.) 
Then 
PR-SQ= PS -RQ+ PQ-SR 
or 
2r + 2r sin [1/2 + (a — B)| = 2r cosa: 2r cos B+ 2r sin B- 2r sina. 


Hence, 
cos (a — B) = cosa cos 6+ sina sin B. 
Also solved by C. N. ScoMauu. 


439. Proposed by CHARLES N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


Show that the areas of any two triangles circumscribed about the same circle are in the same 
ratio as their perimeters. 


Sotution BY A. L. McCarty, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Let the radius of the circle be r and the sides of the circumscribed triangles 
be a, b, c and d, e, f respectively. 

Now it is evident that the area of the first triangle is 4r(a + 6 + c¢) and the 
area of the second is $r(d-+e+f). Hence, the two triangles are to each other 
as their perimeters. | 
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Also solved by Horace Otson, J. L. Riney, H. C. Feemster, C. E. FLANAGAN, CuiFForpD N. 
Mitus, C. E. Giraens, Gro. W. Hartwuut, ELMER ScHUYLER, WALTER C. Ex us, and A. M. 
HARDING. 


MECHANICS. 


288. Proposed by C. E. HORNE, Westminister College, Colorado. 


Show that the tangential velocity of a projectile at any point of its path is equal to the velocity 
it would have acquired in falling, under the influence of gravitation aloné, from the directrix to 
the point in question. 


SoLtution By A. M. Harpinea, University of Arkansas. 
The equation of the path in parametric form is 


zx=ucosa:t, y=usina-t— sgt’, 


where wu is the initial velocity and a is the angle of projection. 


Then 
dx = u cos a dt, dy = (usina — gt)dt, 


ds* = da’? + dy* = (wv — 2ug sina - t+ g)d? = (wv — 2gy)dé. 


Now it can be easily shown that the distance from the directrix to the X-axis 
is given by d = u?/2g. Hence ds? = (29d — 2gy)dé*. 
Whence 


d a 
a = velocity = v2g(d — y). 


Hence, the velocity at any point is equal to the velocity it would have acquired 
in falling from the directrix. 
Also solved by Ex1san Swirt, Cuirrorp N. Mirus, Horace Oxson, J. W. CLAWSON. 


NUMBER THEORY. 
207. Proposed by A. J. KEMPNER, University of Illinois, 


There are 80 positive integers < 100 containing no figure 9 against 19 containing at least 
one figure 9. (For integers < 1000 the numbers are 728 and 271 respectively.) One might be led 
to believe that for every positive integer M the number JN, of positive integers < M containing 
no figure 9 is always greater than the number WN» of positive integers < M containing at least one 
figure 9. 

To prove: lim (NV,/N2) = 0 for M = o, 


SOLUTION BY Louis O’SHAUGHNESSY, University of Pennsylvania. 


Let N» in every case represent the number of positive integers from 1 to M 
inclusive, which contain the figure 9 at least once; while NV; represents the number 
of positive integers from 1 to M inclusive, which do not contain the figure 9. 


Then for 

M = 10, Ne, = 1, 

M=10, N,.=9X1+10, or 9+ 10. 

M=10, N.=[9xX1+10]9+ 107, or 99+ 9-10+ 10°. 
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M = 10+, No = {[9 X 1+ 10]9 + 107}9 + 10%, or 99+ 97- 10+ 9 - 10?+ 10% 
M=107, N= 9+ 9-10+ 9 -10?+ 9 - 10?+ 104. 


M = 10}, No = 9*1+4+ 92. 104+ 973910?+ ---+9-107°+ 1071. 
M= 10, No= 9§'+ 9*!.10+ 9°710?+ --- +97. 10°?+9 104 4+ 10%. 
In general, for M = 10', N. = (10‘ — 9*)/(10 — 9) = 10‘ — 9'; Ny = 9%. 


._ Mi, Q! 
Lim y,~ lim oro: |= 


For the more general values of M such as aol0® + a,10°1 + --- + as_110 + ae, 
wherein none of the a’s is equal to 9, 


No = ao(10* — 98) + a,(10°7+ — 98) --- + a,_1(10 — 9), 
while 
Ny = 98 + a9 + +++ + as-19 + as. 
Hence, 


MN, 
lim of N= 0. 


so 


If ag should be the first a which is 9, then 
Ne = ao(10® — 98) + a,(10% — 98) + ap(10*? — 9%?) + a3(10*3 — 9%) 
+ asl0°“* + +--+ + ae110+ a; + 1, 


while 
Ni = 98 +- a19s! +- ao9s? +- ag9s 8 — 1. 
Hence, 
fim N? 
ewe N2 7 


With very slight changes the formula may be made to apply to the corresponding 
cases for 0, 1, 2, --- 8. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


EpiIrep By R. D. CARMICHAEL. 


Editorial Note.—Several questions of interest are still outstanding. Question 
4 is important for teaching analytic geometry (see December, 1913, issue). All 
efforts to increase the number of concrete applications available are to be com- 
mended. 

Question 6 (February, 1914, issue) is of great significance in view of the present 
strong tendency toward increasing the vocational training in the schools. 

Question 8 (March, 1914, issue) has an important bearing upon the relation of 
the colleges to the schools of education. Should not professional training for 
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teachers include practice teaching? In some cases only observation is expected, 
in others the practice teachers are put in actual charge of classes for a semester 
and given full responsibility under supervision. It has long been recognized that 
the training of teachers for elementary schools should include practice teaching; 
there is now at least one state college for the preparation of high school teachers 
where the responsible practice teaching is an important feature; why should not 
some sort of practice teaching be required of advanced students who are preparing 
for college positions? 

Question 9 (March issue), so far as it pertains to coérdinated courses in college 
mathematics, has just acquired a fresh interest in the new book by Professor 
Slichter, of the University of Wisconsin, entitled ‘‘ Elementary Mathematical 
Analysis,” which is designed to provide work equivalent to the traditional courses 
in trigonometry, college algebra, and analytic geometry. This book will be re- 
viewed in the Monrtuty at an early date. Meanwhile, contributions concerning 
the general question of coérdinated collegiate mathematics are desired. 

Questions 11 to 15 (issues of May, June, September, and October) are of more 
limited interest, but nevertheless represent precisely the attitude of mind that 
this department is striving to foster, namely, a real question about a real difficulty 
encountered, or a genuine desire to gain further light upon important matters 
connected with the teacher’s work. 

Question 13 is possibly an exception to this last statement in that it seems to be 
an inquiry as to what is going on in the world outside rather than an expression 
of inner conflict of opinion. But, even so, it is a most worthy question. ‘The 
teacher must look to the world outside for inspiration and courage to escape 
from submersion in the quiet waters of the daily routine. Professor Lehmer in 
California was surprised to find that Professor Bussey in Minnesota did not 
know about his course in synthetic projective geometry which he had been giving 
to junior college students for ten years. But how can we know about these 
things unless we communicate them to others? And how can we communicate 
them without a medium of communication? This is the mission of the MONTHLY 
and especially of the department of ‘“ Miscellaneous Questions.” If every one 
who has something good which he has been concealing will come forward and let 
his light shine for the benefit of others, there will be a general awakening all along 
the line. 

NEW QUESTIONS. 


16. To what extent should a first course in geometry be made to appeal to a student’s in- 
tuition? Should the subject be presented in a manner so as to depend to the greatest possible 
degree upon his previous experience, or is it desirable to attempt to make it more abstract and 
formal? 

17. In analytic geometry, simplicity and directness are gained by making the condition for 
the collinearity of three points and the equation of the straight line depend upon the determinant 
formula for the area of a triangle. Similar advantages are gained by making the condition of 
complanarity of four points and the equation of the plane depend upon the determinant formula 
for the volume of a tetrahedron. The former is given in the texts. Why should not the latter be 
given? A uniform method of developing these two determinants is desired from some contributor. 

18. In view of the present pressure for saving time and gaining efficiency, what are the most 
important sources of economy in the mathematical courses of the high school and the first two 
years in college? 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


EpItepD BY W. DEW. CaIRNs. 


The mathematical physical society of Kazan, Russia, offers the Lobatchewski 
prize of 500 roubles for productions relative to non-euclidean geometry, these to 
be submitted by Nov. 4, 1914. 


Professor Wituiam J. Miune, Ph.D., LL.D., president of the New York 
State Normal College, Albany, N. Y., and author of many school texts in arith- 
metic, algebra and geometry, died September 4 at Bethlehem, N. H. 


A second edition of Professor E. L. Tuornprxe’s “Introduction to the Theory 
of Mental and Social Measurements” which was published in 1904 (Science 
Press, New York) has recently appeared. 


In the May number of Popular Science Monthly occurs a paper by Professor 
Wirtuiam Marsuatu on “The theory of relativity and the new mechanics.” 


Professor W. F. Oscoop now holds the Perkins professorship of mathe- 
matics at Harvard University, the chair formerly held by Professor W. E. 
BYERLY. 


Harvard University conferred the degree of doctor of science upon Professor 
W. C. Saptne at the commencement in June, 1914. He now holds the Hollis 
professorship of mathematics and natural philosophy at Harvard, the chair 
formerly held by Professor B. O. PEIRCE. 


The thirty-fourth regular meeting of the Chicago Section of the American 
Mathematical Society will be held at the University of Chicago on Monday 
and Tuesday, December 28, 29, 1914, the first session opening at 10 o’clock a. m., 
in Room 32, Ryerson Physical Laboratory. 


Professor R. C. ARCHIBALD has an article in the May Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Mathematical Society on “Time as a fourth dimension.”’ 


A warm tribute by Professor Joun TRowBRIDGE to the memory of the late 
Professor B. O. Prrrce, of Harvard University, will be of great interest to the 
many American physicists and mathematicians who have studied with Professor 
Peirce. This appears in a recent number of the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine. 


Mr. R. A. JoHNSON, instructor in mathematics in Adelbert College, Western 
Reserve University, offers for the first semester of the year 1914-15 a teachers’ 
course in elementary geometry. The meetings of the course are held at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, an hour which makes possible the attendance of teachers 
in the Cleveland public schools. 


NOTES AND NEWS. sll 


At the tercentenary celebration at the University of Groningen, the degree of 
doctor of science was conferred upon Professor E. B. VAN VLECK of the University 
of Wisconsin. 


Professor F. ANDEREGG, of Oberlin College, has returned after a year’s leave 
of absence. While in London he submitted to an operation for appendicitis, 
from which he recovered speedily. 


A reprint from “ The Merchistonian”’ sent to the editor by Professor F. Casori 
from Edinburgh contains a careful historical description of the Tower of Mer- 
chiston, later Merchiston House, and a brief but entertaining sketch of the life 
of John Napier with the reproduction of two of his portraits. 


W. E. Epineton, B.A., Indiana State Normal School, graduate student in 
the University of Chicago, 1912-13, and instructor in the University of Colorado, 
1913-14, has been elected professor of mathematics in the University of New 
Mexico at Albuquerque. 


Because considerable difficulty has been experienced now and then by Amer- 
ican teachers in obtaining the reports of the Mathematical ‘Association, we 
reprint the following notice from the Mathematical Gazette, the organ of the 
Association: 


The following Reports have been issued by the Association:—(i) ‘‘Reports on the Teaching 
of Elementary Mathematics,’ 1902-1908 (Geometry, Arithmetic and Algebra, Elementary 
Mechanics, Advanced School Mathematics, the Course required for Entrance Scholarships at 
the Universities, Mathematics in Preparatory Schools), price 6d. net; (ii) ““Revised Report on 
the Teaching of Elementary Algebra and Numerical Trigonometry”’ (1911), price 3d. net; (111) 
“Report on the Teaching of Mathematics in Preparatory Schools,” price 3d. net; and (iv) “Report 
on the Correlation of Mathematical and Science Teaching,” by a Joint Committee of the Mathe- 
matical Association and the Association of Public School Science Masters, price 6d. net; (v) A 
General Mathematical Syllabus for Non-Specialists in Public Schools, price 2d. net. These 
reports may be obtained from the Publishers of the Gazette, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., Portugal St., 
Kingsway, London. 


Among the articles contained in “The Mathematics Teacher”’ in the issues 
of March and June, 1914, the following may be mentioned as of interest to our 
readers: “Mathematics as a means to culture and discipline” (13 pages) by 
A. D. Yocum; “ What mathematical knowledge and ability may reasonably be 
expected of the student entering college” (8 pages) by J. N. Hart; “Freshman 
algebra and the average freshman” (16 pages) by Ella D. Gray; and “ Mathe- 
matics: the subject and the teacher” (12 pages) by F. C. Ferry. 


The discussion of “A Kinetic Theory of Gravitation” by Charles F. Brush 
in The Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society for January—May, 1914, 
ealls attention to a new way by which we may account for the immense forces in 
operation in the mutual attractions of astronomical bodies. 
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Today the science of mathematics is so vast and its development is so rapid 
that no one unaided could keep in touch with its growth in a single important 
field of considerable extent. Consequently it is necessary to have published 
reviews of the articles so that by means of these the individual worker will be 
able to determine quickly what are the recent additions to knowledge along the 
line in which he is especially interested. ‘These reviews should meet two require- 
ments which militate against each other, namely, they should be available 
promptly after the appearance of the article and they should be carefully prepared. 
The first of these requirements is met in Revue Semestrielle des Publications 
Mathématiques, an excellent and very prompt review of nearly all additions to 
mathematical literature; it does not appear to be used as much in this country 
as it might be. The second requirement is best met in the well-known Jahrbuch 
tiber die Fortschritte der Mathematik. 


In recognition of the sixth international congress of mathematicians, to be 
held in Stockholm in 1916, King Gustave V has offered a gold medal bearing 
the likeness of Karl Weierstrass and a prize of 3,000 crowns, for any important 
discovery in the field of the theory of analytic functions. All manuscripts are 
to be submitted to Acta mathematica before October 31, 1915, the hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Weierstrass. 


The French Academy of Science offers the following prizes: (1) Prix Bordin 
for 1915 (8,000 franes), for making any noteworthy progress in the investigation 
of curves of constant torsion, and for determining if possible such of these curves 
as are algebraic, or at least such as are unicursal. (2) Grand Priz des Sciences 
mathématiques for 1916 (3,000 francs), for applying the methods of Henri Poincaré 
to the integration of linear algebraic differential equations, selected from the 
simplest. (3) Prix Bordin for 1917 (3,000 francs), for perfecting in any important 
way the arithmetical theory of non-quadratic forms. (4) Prix Vadllant for 1917 
(4,000 franes), for determining and investigating all the surfaces which can be 
generated in two different ways by the displacement of an invariable curve. 

Papers must be submitted to the Academy before the close of the year pre- 
ceding the awarding of the various prizes. 


Recent numbers of Rendiconti del Circolo Matematico di Palermo contain the 
following papers by Americans: Professor G. D. Brrxuorr, ‘‘ Note on the expan- 
sion problems of ordinary linear differential equations”; Professor J. ETESLAND, 
“On the algebraic curves of a tetrahedral complex and the surfaces conjugate 
to it”; Professors G. N. Bauer and H. L. Siosin, “Some transcendental curves 
and numbers”; Professor W. H. Mretzurr, “Rectangular arrays”; Dr. Dunnam 
Jackson, “A formula of trigonometric interpolation.” This journal has pub- 
lished as a reprint the most important speeches and articles in memory of Henri 
Poincaré, together with a letter from Poincaré to the editor of Rendiconts on the 
subject of his last memoir, and a list of the memoirs of Poincaré which appeared 
in Rendicont: from 1888 to 1912. 
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The first regular meeting of the Association of Mathematics Teachers of 
New Jersey was held at Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., on November 
7th. Further notice of this meeting and of the purpose of this new organization 
will be given in a later issue of the MONTHLY. 


The office of the American Mathematical Society, fitted out a year ago by 
Columbia University, was completely destroyed by a fire in University Hall on 
October 10, with loss of furniture, records, and stock of Bulletin and Transac- 
tions amounting to over $2000. The Society has duplicate stock of the Trans- 
actions and of the later years of the Bulletin. But the early volumes of the latter 
(as far as Vol. X) were completely lost. The Society will be glad to receive 
copies of these early volumes from its members and others who may be willing 
to donate them. 


At the Pennsylvania State College, Dr. E. R. Smrru has been promoted to an 
associate professorship in mathematics and Dr. J. E. Rowe of Dartmouth 
College has been elected to an assistant professorship. It may be noted concern- 
ing the scope of work of this college that courses will be given during the fall 
term in theory of functions of real and complex variables, differential equations, 
functions defined by differential equations, statistical methods, Newtonian poten- 
tial, and theory of numbers. Professor Stecker of this faculty gave one of the 
first courses in integral equations offered in the United States. 


To pay proper tribute to the memory of Henri Poincaré and to link his name 
with an endowment for scientific purposes, a very representative international 
committee offers to the friends, colleagues and admirers of Poincaré the oppor- 
tunity of sharing in a subscription which (1) shall furnish medals with the likeness 
of Poincaré, and (2) shall constitute a fund, the income from which is to be used 
by the Academy of Science to encourage younger scholars engaged in those 
branches of science whose development has been assured by his genius; namely, 
mathematical analysis, celestial mechanics, mathematical physics, philosophy 
of science. A bronze medal is given those subscribing from 25 to 50 francs, a 
silver medal for larger subscriptions. Subscriptions are to be sent to ERNEST 
LEBON, rue des Ecoles, n° 4, Paris 5°. 


The twenty-first summer meeting of the American Mathematical Society 
was held at Providence, R. I., on Tuesday and Wednesday, September 8, 9, 
1914, as a part of the ceremonies connected with the celebration of the one- 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Brown University. There 
were fifty-two members present, including twelve from the middle west and far 
west, and thirty-three papers were presented during three half day sessions. 
The entertainment of the members given by President Faunce, Chancellor Chace, 
Professor Davis, and other members of the mathematical faculty of Brown 
University, was so generous and whole hearted that every one present will carry 
the most pleasant recollections of it for years to come. There was a luncheon, 
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an afternoon tea, a reception, a dinner, and last but not least a personally con- 
ducted tour about Newport under the guidance of Professors Richardson and 
Archibald, who as local members of the committee of arrangements were every- 
where present and all things to all of us. President Faunce gave a notable 
address in his inimitable style at the dinner on Tuesday evening and Professor 
Carl Barus, of the department of physics in Brown University, gave an illuminat- 
ing talk on “The relations of mathematics to physics.”” The mere enumeration 
of all these good things, not to. mention the friendly discussions of the scientific 
papers presented and the general good fellowship always found on these occasions, 
should be sufficient to make every member of the Society resolve to attend 
the next meeting, which is to be held in San Francisco during the summer of 1915. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


As important evidence that the Monruty will maintain in 1915 the same 
high standard which has been set in the two years since its reorganization, we 
call attention to the following announcement: 

Under the title “ History of Zeno’s Arguments on Motion,” Professor Cajori 
will begin in the January, 1915, issue a series of articles which promise to be of 
unusual interest. Our present well-organized theory of limits, like every modern 
system of thought in all fields, has its roots far back in human history. Just as 
the ideas of negative and imaginary numbers struggled for recognition and formu- 
lation through hundreds of years, so the notion of a variable approaching a limit 
and all of the far-reaching consequences connected with the consideration of 
such a concept have gone through a process of slow development. Professor 
Cajori traces this development through a two-thousand-year struggle for light 
in which practically all of the great mathematicians and philosophers of the time 
were engaged. ‘These articles will begin with the Volume XXII and will extend 
well through the year 1915. The editors are greatly pleased that we are able to 
offer such an attraction to the readers of the Monruty for the coming year. No 
teacher who has to deal with the theory of limits can afford to miss this latest 
product of Professor Cajori’s historical researches. 

As most subscriptions expire with the December issue, the renewal notices 
will be sent out in a few days, in order that all may have ample time to renew 
their subscriptions before the end of the year, and thus be sure of receiving the 
January issue containing the first instalment of Professor Cajori’s articles. 

The editors will greatly appreciate your prompt action in this matter, and 
they would suggest that you can do a real service to those in your acquaintance 
by calling their attention to this unique opportunity and sending their names to 
the Managing Editor for sample copies. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


As important evidence that the Monruty will maintain in 1915 the same 
high standard which has been set in the two years since its reorganization, we 
call attention to the following announcement: 

Under the title “ History of Zeno’s Arguments on Motion,” Professor Cajori 


will begin in the January, 1915, issue a series of articles which promise to be of 
unusual interest. Our present well-organized theory of limits, like every modern 
system of thought in all fields, has its roots far back in human history. Just as 
the ideas of negative and imaginary numbers struggled for recognition and formu- 
lation through hundreds of years, so the notion of a variable approaching a limit 
and all of the far-reaching consequences connected with the consideration of 
such a concept have gone through a process of slow development. Professor 
Cajori traces this development through a two-thousand-year struggle for light 
in which practically all of the great mathematicians and philosophers of the time 
were engaged. ‘These articles will begin with the Volume XXII and will extend 
well through the year 1915. The editors are greatly pleased that we are able to 
offer such an attraction to the readers of the Monruty for the coming year. No 
teacher who has to deal with the theory of limits can afford to miss this latest 
product of Professor Cajori’s historical researches. 

The editors would suggest that you can do a real service to those in your 
acquaintance by calling their attention to this unique opportunity and sending 
their names to the Managing Editor for sample copies. 
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THE THEOREM OF ROTATION IN ELEMENTARY MECHANICS:! 


By EDWARD V. HUNTINGTON, Harvard University. 


In order to discuss the motion of a rigid body in a plane, we need to know 
two things: (1) the translational motion of some one point of the body; and (2) 
the angular motion of some one line of the body. 

Information in regard to the first point is obtained from the well known 
theorem on the motion of the center of mass. 

Information in regard to the second point is obtained from a theorem which is 
variously known as the theorem of rotation, the theorem of moments, the theorem 
of angular acceleration, etc. 

This theorem of rotation is usually written in the form 


T = Ie, 


where 7’ = the torque, or turning moment, of the external forces about some 
suitably chosen point Q, J = the moment of inertia of the body about that point, 
and # = the angular acceleration of the body. 

In order to bring out the “dimensions” of the quantities involved, the equa- 
tion may be written in the more explicit form 

W ,, dw 
2p = ; k Te 
where 2F'p = the sum of the moments of the external forces about the given 
point Q, & = the radius of gyration of the body about that point, and dw/dt = the 
angular acceleration of the body at the instant in question. 

This equation may be called the equation obtained by “taking moments 
about the point Q,” and the question at once arises: for what choices of the point 
Q will the equation be valid? In other words, about what points is it legitimate 
to “take moments’’? 

Surprising as it may seem, the elementary text books are not in agreement 
in their answer to this question. 


1 Presented to the American Mathematical Society at the Summer meeting, September 8, 1914. 
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All the books do indeed agree that the equation is true if Q is a fixed point, 
that is, a point fixed in the body and fixed in space; and also if Q is the center of 
mass. That is, it is always legitimate to take moments about a fixed axis, or 
about the center of mass. 

But many books go further and state that the equation is true when Q is 
the instantaneous center, and solve many problems by taking moments about 
the instantaneous center. For example we mention only the familiar problem 
of the motion of a cylinder rolling down an inclined plane, which is often solved 
by taking moments about the point of contact. 

And finally, some books go so far as to state that the equation is true no 
matter what point may be taken as the point Q.* 

In view of these discrepancies among current text books, it seems worth while 
to review the development of this important equation, and to state its precise 
scope and limitations. 

We shall see that the equation is not true, in general, when the point Q is 
chosen at random, and that it is not even true, in general, when Q is the instan- 
taneous center; on the other hand, we shall see that it is true for certain other 
choices of the point Q, which are not usually mentioned. 

For the sake of clearness, we shall distinguish two distinct theorems, the 
first of which may be called the theorem of moments about a point fixed in the 
body, and the second, the theorem of moments about a point fixed in the plane. 
The proof of these theorems, which is ordinarily made to depend on the general 
theory of angular momentum (couched in a series of rather long and forbidding 
equations), is here developed from much more elementary considerations, and by 
steps which, it is believed, can be readily recalled to mind by any student who 
has once been through the reasoning. 

Theorem I. Theorem of moments about a point fixed in the body. If a rigid 
body W is free to move in a plane, under the action of any external forces, and if 
Q is any suitably chosen point of the body (see below), then, at any instant, 


1Of the recent elementary text books which have come under my notice, the following 
widely used books are among those which take the extreme view that the equation of rotation 
is always true, for any point Q: Smira and Lonauey, Theoretical Mechanics, p. 236; H. M. 
DapouriaAn, Analytical Mechanics, 1913, § 184 and § 188; Futter and JoHNsTon, Applied 
Mechanics, vol. 1, 1913, pp. 308-309. The statement of Fuller and Johnston is particularly 
explicit on this point: ‘When a body has imparted to it a plane motion of rotation about a moving 
or a fixed axis, the motion may be resolved into a motion of rotation relative to an axis perpen- 
dicular to the plane of motion through any point A, with an angular velocity w equal to that of 
the body about the axis of rotation, and a motion of translation with a linear velocity Va equal to 
that of the point A. . . . The resultant of the system of forces required to impart to a rigid body 
the motion described above may be determined by finding the resultant of the system of forces 
required to impart the motion of rotation relative to the axis A, and the resultant of the system 
of forces required to impart the motion of translation, and combining the two resultants. While 
the point A may be any point within the rotating body, in most problems dealing with motion of this 
kind the simplest solution can be made by taking A at the center of gravity.”’ (Italics are mine.) 
This is a particularly good example of the confusion which may result from speaking of the angular 
velocity of a body about an axis, when the axis is not fixed. The angular velocity of a body should 
be defined without reference to any axis of rotation, as simply the rate of change of the angle 
which a line fixed in the body makes with a line fixed in the plane. 
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_ Wd 
xr p = 7 TE? 


where 2Fp = the sum of the moments of the external forces about the point Q 
(in the positive direction of rotation) at the instant in question, and dw/dt = the 
angular acceleration of the body at that instant (@ being measured in radians, in 
the positive direction of rotation, and w = d@/dt); while k = the radius of gyra- 
tion of the body about the point Q (that is, about an axis through Q perpendicular 
to the plane of the motion). 

Here by a “suitably chosen” point Q we mean any point Q of the body such 
that (1) Q is fixed in the plane; or (2) Q is moving with uniform velocity in a 
straight line; or (3) Q is the center of mass; or (4) Q has an acceleration whose 
direction, at the instant in question, passes through the center of mass; and the 
equation above will be valid when and only when Q has some one of these four 
properties. 

Proof of Case 1. Entirely elementary proofs for the case of rotation about a 
fixed axis are readily accessible and need not be repeated here. We shall mention 
only that this case can be conveniently recalled to mind when stated in the 
following form: If a rigid body is free to rotate about a fixed axis, under the 
action of any turning moment, the angular acceleration at any instant is the same 
as if all the material of the body were concentrated in a single particle at a distance 
k from the axis, where & is the radius of gyration of the body about the axis. 

Proof of Case 2. First, regard the given body as a system of free particles 
acted on by definite external and internal forces, under given initial conditions 
(the internal forces being just sufficient to keep the system rigid); and let V,, V, 
be the initial values of the velocity components of the given point Q, referred to 
fixed axes in the plane. 

Now imagine the initial conditions so changed that the initial velocity com- 
ponents of each and every particle are diminished by the amounts V, and V,, 
all the forces remaining the same as before. In the new situation thus imagined, 
it is easy to see: (1) that the system will still move as a rigid body, and (2) that 
its angular velocity and angular acceleration will remain unchanged; but the 
point @ will be reduced to rest. 

Under these new conditions, therefore, we may apply the theorem of case 1, 
thus obtaining the equation 2Fp = (W/q)k’dw/dt, where all the letters have their 
original meanings. The truth of the equation is thus proved for case 2. 

Proof of Case 4, which includes case 8. Regard the given body again as a 
system of free particles, as in case 2, and let a, and a, be the acceleration com- 
ponents of the given point Q, referred to fixed axes in the plane. 

Now imagine impressed upon each and every particle w an additional force 
with components — (w/g)az and — (w/g)ay; this will clearly have the effect of 
diminishing the acceleration components of each particle by the amounts a, and 
ay. In the new situation thus imagined, it is easy to see: (1) that the system 
will still move as a rigid body, and (2) that its angular velocity and angular 
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acceleration will remain unchanged; but the point Q will be reduced to a state of 
uniform motion in a straight line. 

Under these new conditions, therefore, we may apply the theorem of case 2, 
and thus obtain the equation 


SF p + f'n’ = (W/g)ede/dt, 


where 2F'p and w have their original meanings, and =f’p’ = the sum of the 
moments about Q of the additional impressed forces. 

Now it will be noticed that these additional forces form, at each instant, a 
set of parallel forces each of which is proportional to the mass of the particle on 
which it acts. Hence, by the definition of the center of mass, in finding the sum 
of the moments of these parallel forces, we may replace the entire set of forces 
by a single force F’ acting at the center of mass. Furthermore, the direction of 
these parallel forces, and hence the direction of F’, is opposite to the direction 
of the vector acceleration of the point Q; but, by the hypothesis of case 4, this 
direction lies along a line drawn through Q and the center of mass. Hence the 
moment of F’ about Q will be zero; that is, 3f’p’ = 0, and the theorem is estab- 
lished. 

It should be carefully noted that in the statement of theorem I the instan- 
taneous center—that is, the point of no velocity—is not included in the list of 
“suitable” points Q; in other words, it is not legitimate to “‘take moments about 
the instantaneous center,” unless this point happens to have also one of the 
other properties explicitly mentioned in the theorem. 


To illustrate the danger of “taking moments about the instantaneous center,”’ 
consider the following simple problem. 

Suppose a carriage is moving with uniform velocity along a level road, and 
consider the motion of a wheel, of radius a, in which the center of mass does not 
coincide with the center of the wheel. The center of mass will then move in a 
trochoidal path, and the components of its acceleration will be z = bw’ sin 0, 
y = be’ cos 6, where b is the distance from the hub to the center of mass, and 
w the constant angular velocity of the wheel. 

The forces acting on the wheel are (1) the weight W, acting downward at the 
center of mass; (2) the pressure of the bearings, which we may suppose resolved 
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‘into a forward component P, and a downward component L; and (8) the re- 
action of the road, which we may suppose resolved into a forward component F, 
and an upward component N. The equations of motion for the center of mass 
are therefore 


P+ F = (W/g)be? sin 4, (1) 
N — W — L= (W/q)bo? cos 6. (2) 


Since the angular velocity is constant, dw/dt = 0, and the equation of rotation 
may be written as follows: 
(a) about the center of mass: 


Pb cos6+ (L — N)b sin @ — F(a — bcos 6) = 0; (3a) 
(6) about the hub, which is moving with uniform velocity in a straight line: 
Fa-+ Wbsin @ = 0; (36) 
(c) about the lowest point of the wheel, which is the instantaneous center: 
Pa— Wbsin 6 = 0. (3c) 


Of the last three equations, (3a) and (36) are true, in accordance with theorem 
I, and from either of them, combined with (1) and (2), we find 


Pa— Wbsiné = “ab w” sin 6. (4) 


But this shows that equation (8c) is false. Hence in this case, wholly erroneous 
results would be obtained by taking moments about the instantaneous center. 

If the center of mass had coincided with the hub, it would then indeed have 
been legitimate to take moments about the lowest point of the wheel, not, how- 
ever, because this point is the instantaneous center, but because it is in this case 
a point whose vector acceleration at the instant in question passes through the 
center of mass (case 4). The use of case 4 and case 2 will often lead to simpler 
equations that could be obtained if we confined ourselves to the use of the more 
familiar cases 1 and 3. 

Corollary I. In discussing the motion of a rigid body in a plane, any given set 
of external forces may be replaced by (1) a’ single force, acting at the center of 
mass, and (2) a couple, acting anywhere in the body. The components of the 
single force will be (W/g)a, and (W/g)a,, where az and dy are the components of 
the acceleration of the center of mass. The moment of the couple will be 
(W/9)k’dw/dt, where dw/dt is the angular acceleration of the body, and & its 
radius of gyration about the center of mass. 

The single force, acting at the center of mass, will have no effect on the angular 
velocity of the body; while the couple will have no effect on the motion of the 
center of mass. 

It is clear, however, from theorem I, that a single force whose line of action 
does not pass through the center of mass will produce not only a change in the 
motion of the center of mass, but also a change in the angular velocity of the body. 
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Corollary II. In discussing the motion of a rigid body in a plane, the point of 
application of any force may be shifted at pleasure along the line of action of that 
force. 

For the moment of the force about any point, and the components of the 
force along any axes will be unchanged. 

This corollary, known as the principle of transmissibility of forces, is usually 
assumed as a fundamental principle of statics. But this assumption is not 
required for the proof of the theorems here stated. 

Theorem II. Theorem of moments about a point fixed in the plane. If a rigid 
body W is free to move in a plane, under the action of any external forces, and if 
O is any point fixed in the plane, then, at any instant, 


_ W(t), Wz, de 


2I'p g dt g dt’ 


where {Fp = the sum of the moments of the external forces about the point O 
(in the positive direction of rotation) at the instant in question, and 

hve = the moment about O of the velocity v of the center of mass at that 
instant; while 

i; = the radius of gyration of the body about tts center of mass. 

Proof. Let C be the point of the plane through which the center of mass is 
passing at the instant in question, and let a, and a, be the acceleration compo- 
nents of the center of mass along and perpendicular to the fixed axis OC at that 
instant. 

By corollary I, the external forces acting on the body may be replaced by (1) 
a single force, acting at the center of mass, with components (W/g)a, and (W/q)a¢ 
along and perpendicular to OC; and (2) a couple, acting anywhere in the body, 
with a moment (about any point) equal to (W/g)k’dw/dt. Hence the sum of the 
moments of the external forces about O reduces to 


ZF p = (W/g)ra9 + (W/)kPdeo/dt, 
where r = OC. But from the elementary kinematics of a particle in polar co- 


; 1 d(rv 
ordinates, a = ; te) 


_ rdé ; 
, where v9 = 4 = the velocity component of the center 


of mass in the direction perpendicular to OC. Also, 19 = hv, where h is the 
perpendicular from O to the vector v. Hence 


=Fp = (W/g)d(ho)/dt + (W/g)l2de/dt, 


which establishes the theorem. 

This theorem II is by no means so simple or so important as theorem I. It 
is useful chiefly in problems in impact, especially in the derived form obtained 
by multiplying through by dt and integrating from t= % to t=. In this 
derived form the equation is known as the equation of impulse and momentum. 
But neither of these concepts is required for the proof as here given. 
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THE PARIS REPORT ON CALCULUS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


LD’ Enseignement for July-September contains the complete reports (referred 
to in the September Montuiy) made at the Paris meeting of the International 
Commission on the Teaching of Mathematics. One of the two subjects there 
discussed, viz., the results of the introduction of the elementary notions of the 
calculus into secondary instruction, seems to be of such importance to the readers 
of the MonrTuty as to justify printing the following translation of the official 
summary of the general report made by Professor Beke, of Budapest, covering 
the replies made to the questionnaire. (For greater brevity, the differential 
and integral calculus will be referred to simply as the calculus.) 

“1. The place of the calculus in the secondary curriculum.—lIn all countries 
where during the last twelve years a new plan of studies for secondary schools 
has been vigorously begun, a definite place of greater or less importance has been 
reserved for the notion of function, and as well, with very few exceptions, for the 
first elements of the calculus.! 

‘““ A. The elements of the infinitesimal calculus figure in the official programs 
of the schools, or in the plan of study established by the schools themselves, 
in the following countries: Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hamburg, Austria, 
Denmark, France, Great Britain, Italy, Roumania, Russia, Sweden and Switzer- 
land. 

‘““B. They do not figure in the plan of study, but are elective in a large 
number of schools: Prussia, Saxony, Hungary, Australia; and they probably will 
be so before long in Holland, Norway, Belgium and Servia. 

“2. The range given to the calculus. 

‘ (a) It is nearly everywhere applied only to functions of one variable. 

‘’ (6) Instruction is everywhere given in the differentiation of polynomials, of 
rational functions (or at least quotients of two linear polynomials), and in most 
countries that of exponential and trigonometric functions and their inverses. 

‘““(e) In most countries the notation of Lagrange is preferred to that of 
Leibnitz. 

‘“(d) In most countries the notion of integral or primitive function is intro- 
duced. Everywhere the notion of integral follows that of derivative (in Bohemia 
these are treated simultaneously). In some countries the definite integral 
precedes the indefinite, but in most the reverse order is followed. 

3. Applications of the wnfinitesimal calculus. 

(a) Taylor’s series figures in few programs. It is nevertheless taught in 
schools where the plans of study have for a long while included infinite series; in 
such cases the series for e*, a®, sin 2, cos a, log (1+ 2), (1+ 2)”, arc tan x are 
developed. Professor Beke thinks that the treatment of Taylor’s series is not 
yet sufficiently adapted to the secondary school. 

‘“(b) The calculus is applied everywhere to investigations of maxima and 
minima. 

‘“(e) It is also applied to physics, at least for the purpose of defining velocity 


10On the status in America see remarks by Professors Smith and Van Vleck quoted on page 
326. 
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and acceleration, but sometimes it finds a more extended application (centers 
of gravity, moments of inertia, potential, etc.). In Russia only elementary mathe- 
matics is used in physics. 

“(d) The calculus is applied in geometry to the determination of areas and 
volumes, and it is here that the new method renders its greatest service on the 
economical side. But the old methods continue to be applied, especially Cava- 
lierl’s principle. 

“4, The question of rigor.—This is one of the most delicate points. From the 
side of the higher curriculum it is said that secondary teaching does more harm 
than good unless it adopts the rigorous method of a scientific treatment; on the 
other hand, the representatives of secondary instruction assert that the intellectual 
power of the average pupils does not permit a rigorous treatment of the calculus. 
Professors in secondary schools need to know the infinitesimal calculus in its 
modern rigorous form, but in their teaching they need to use an intuitive method, 
geometrical and mechanical considerations, and to progress gradually toward the 
necessary abstractions. This is also the surest way to arouse in the pupils the 
desire for rigor. 

(a) Irrational numbers are introduced almost everywhere incidentally in 
connection with the extraction of roots; the general theory is treated only in 
exceptional cases. | 

‘“(b) The notion of limit is introduced everywhere, nowhere do we rely on 
intuition alone. The elementary theorems relative to limits are adopted almost 
everywhere without explanation. 

“(e) No allusion is made to continuous functions which nowhere admit 
derivatives. In certain schools instructors confine themselves to saying that at 
certain points the derivative may cease to exist. 

‘“(d) In most schools the differential is not introduced; there is a good deal 
of confusion in the treatment of the notion of differential. It is greatly to be 
desired that the metaphysical fog of the infinitely small should not enter the 
secondary teaching. 

“5, Fuston of the calculus with the subject matter of the secondary school.—The 
new subjects should not be given as supplementary matter alongside of the old 
subject matter, but a complete fusion will have to be brought about between the 
two. The enlargement of the réle of the notion of function and the introduction 
of the calculus can be successful only if the old program be reduced and made 
more economical. There will then result a relief, thanks to the fusion of the new 
material with the old, and the suppression of old out-of-date subject matter. 

“6. The reform movement and the general opinion of educators.—The very 
definite character of the results of our movement may be assured by its success 
and by the general opinion (l’opinion publique), always alert, of the representa~- 
tives of education. The movement has gained everywhere the approval of the 
professors engaged in secondary education, but those engaged in higher educa- 
tion, who look at this from their own special point of view, do not always sym- 
pathize with our tendencies. 

“ We hear the complaint that a course in calculus is not followed with interest 
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by those who already have some knowledge of it. It is not difficult to refute 
this assertion. It suffices us to recall the favorable opinions which we have found. 
among university professors in all countries, who look at our movement from a. 
higher point of view.” 

To this should be added here the following extracts concerning the report. 
of Professor D. E. Smith, the supplementary remarks made by Professor E. B. 
Van Vleck, and the British report made by Professor C. Godfrey. 

“Professor D. E. Smith, the zealous reformer and one of the founders of 
the Commission, informs us, that the calculus does not figure in the secondary 
curriculum in the United States; it cannot even be made elective, since the pupils 
of the upper classes are very much absorbed in the preparation for college entrance: 
examinations. So long as this (the calculus) is not put upon the program of these 
examinations, there is little chance that it will take a place in the subject matter 
of secondary teaching. Yet Professor Smith has the hope that before many 
years the calculus will be introduced in professional (technical) secondary schools. 
Knowing the great activity shown by our American colleagues, in the past and 
present, in regard to reform in mathematical teaching (we have only to recall the 
work of Professors D. E. Smith, Moore and Young) and seeing the immense scope: 
of mathematical activity across the sea which dazzles our eyes and which is 
assuredly not without a favorable influence on the professors in secondary teach- 
ing, finally having confidence in the contact which in spite of distance exists 
between the workers of the two continents, we cannot doubt that before long the 
free development of mathematical teaching will have taken the decisive step.” 

Professor E. B. Van Vleck: “ It may be added that to some degree the work of 
the first year or two of the American college course corresponds, in character, 
to that of the last year of the German gymnasium and the classes spéciales of the 
Lycées. The study of calculus is very commonly begun in the second year of the 
college course, and not infrequently it is taken by students in their first year. 
Furthermore, graphical representation for simple functions (linear and quadratic 
functions) has been increasingly introduced as a topic into the algebra of the high 
schools. From both of these facts it is clear that the tendencies now under 
discussion at this conference are also manifesting themselves visibly in the 
United States.” 

Professor C. Godfrey: ‘‘ Broadly speaking the movement has received general 
support in England. Perhaps the most powerful stimulus is that of the engineers,. 
as represented by Professor Perry. The physicists have long pressed for a 
modicum of calculus, and prefer to take it without too much mathematical rigor. 
The universities have progressively included more calculus in their examination 
papers for schools; these papers, together with those set by the Civil Service 
Commissioners (for admission to the army and the public service generally), are 
the most powerful lever that acts on the school curriculum. . . . Whatever op- 
position there has been to an introduction of the calculus at an early stage has. 
come from those who fear that a diminished emphasis on the manipulative and 
formal side of algebra will have a bad effect. The question raised is this: What. 
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algebraic equipment constitutes a firm basis for a superstructure of calculus? 
‘This is the only articulate objection that has found a voice. But the main ob- 
‘stacle is that most powerful force in educational matters—vs inertia.” 


SUR UN PARADOXE ALGEBRIQUE APPARENT 
par G. LORIA, Université de Génes, Italie 


La contradiction signalée par M. Coolidge aux pages 184-5 de THE AMERICAN 
MatTHeMAticaL Montruiy de cette anneé peut se faire disparaitre de la maniére 
‘suivante: Ecrivons l’equation 


a—b e«¢ —-d 
b a ade 


a —b @& —d 


‘comme il suit 


b’ a! d! c! 


Appliquons a présent le théoréme de Laplace sur le développement d’un déter- 
minant et nous obtiendrons: 


(ac’ — a’c)*? + (bd’ — b’d)? + (ad’ — a’d)? + (bc’ — b'c)? 
— 2(a’b — ab’)(e’d — cd’) = 0. 
‘ou bien, par des transformations algébriques faciles, 
[(ac’ — a’c) — (bd’ — b’d))? + [(ad’ + be’) — (a'd + 6'c)? = 0. 


Comme a, b, . . . sont toutes des quantités réelles cette équation unique se 
décompose dans les deux suivantes, 


(ac’ — a’c) = (bd’ — b’d), 
(ad’ + bc’) = (a’d + 06’c), 


‘qui sont précisément celles qu’a trouvees |’éminent professeur de [Harvard 
University. 


Ginus, 28, VIT, 1914. 
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Epirep By W. H. Bussry, University of Minnesota. 


Dialogues Concerning Two New Sciences. By GatitEo GALILEI. Translated 
from the Italian and Latin into English by Henry Crew and ALFONSO DE 
SALVIO with an introduction by ANronio Favaro. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1914. xxi+300 pages. $2.00. 


Into these dialogues, Galileo gathered, during his last years, practically all of 
his work that is of value to the physicist or the engineer. The translation into 
English, at this time, is most desirable as the few copies of the two former trans- 
lations, by Thomas Salusbury in 1665 and Thomas Weston in 1730, are quite 
inaccessible and many passages are either ambiguous or unintelligible to the 
modern reader. 

The translation strictly follows the text of the National Edition of the Works. 
of Galileo recently completed by Antonio Favaro. The text is essentially the 
same as that of the original Elzevir edition of 1638. AIl comments and anno- 
tations have been omitted with the exception of a few footnotes properly labeled 
(Trans.) in order to preserve the original as nearly as possible, and the translation 
is as literal as is consistent with clearness and modernity. Where there is any 
deviation from this rule and in case of some technical terms the original Italian 
or Latin phrase is added enclosed in brackets. The original illustrations are 
reproduced. 

The presentation of the science in the form of dialogues is exceedingly striking 
and effective. The dialogues continue during four successive days. In the first 
day the three men discuss resistance which solid bodies offer to fracture, friction, 
cohesion, the finite and the infinite, laws of falling bodies, terminal velocity, the 
density of air, isochronous vibrations of the pendulum, resonance, etc. During 
the second day the same men discuss levers, beams, cohesion, resistance to frac- 
ture, and strength of hollow tubes. 

On the third day they begin the discussion of the “ second new science,” 
treating of motion. They consider the laws of uniform motion and of uniformly 
accelerated motion, and the time of descent of a body down an inclined plane 
under various conditions. 

The fourth day is taken up with the consideration of the composition of a 
horizontal uniform motion with a vertical uniformly accelerated motion, the 
velocity of a projectile at any point of its path, the maximum range and various 
other problems concerning projectiles, the sagging of a stretched cord. The term 
momentum is used and impulsive forces are mentioned but not explained. 

It will repay anyone, who has not already done so, to read this admirable book 
of historic as well as intrinsic interest. 


ANTHONY ZELENY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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Plane Trigonometry and Applications. By E. J. Wiuczynskt1, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the University of Chicago. Edited by Prorrssor H. E. Suaucur. 
Allyn and Bacon, 1914. xi-+265 pages. $1.25. 

Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. By the same author and editor. Allyn 
and Bacon, 1914. xx+97 pages. $1.00. 


Every friend of mathematics and every friend of mathematical teaching must 
rejoice when scholars of national and international reputation give their time to 
the compiling of text-books in the more elementary branches of the science. It 
is a serious mistake to suppose that high school teachers are best equipped to 
write high school texts. It is particularly fortunate when the author is not only 
a scholar of wide outlook, but also a man with a keen instinct for teaching. When, 
moreover, the work of such a man has passed under the searching eye of an editor 
who is also an acknowledged leader in mathematical teaching, it is natural to 
expect much in advance of the book. 

The work is divided into two parts, the first of which is devoted to the solution 
of triangles. The trigonometric functions of acute angles are defined as usual, 
and the notion of the general angle is deferred till part two. This is precisely the 
method which a less experienced teacher would avoid. Why not give the general 
definition at the very first, and avoid the readjusting of ideas made necessary by 
two different definitions? This is, indeed, a very vital and important matter in 
pedagogy. There is a tendency of late years to hurry the child into algebra 
before it has had time to get acquainted with the simpler conceptions of arith- 
metic. Why study arithmetic when you might as well be studying the more 
general science? Why not, indeed? And why not study the theory of groups 
in the grades, seeing that algebra is, in the last analysis, a chapter in abstract 
groups? The reviewer looks with admiration on the skilful means by which all 
of the formule for the solution of triangles, both right and oblique, are developed 
without the assistance of codrdinate geometry, and even without the use of the 
addition theorems. Even the law of tangents has been derived by purely syn- 
thetic methods. Professor Wilczynski has hit upon the happy device of giving 
a central position to the area problem. All the formule of trigonometry present 
themselves naturally with a unifying point of attack. This part is also published 
separately and would seem to be admirably adapted for use in secondary schools. 

Much attention is given in Part One to the subject of computation. The 
author is a computor of many years experience and can speak with authority 
on this subject. The negligence of expressing a result in fewer decimal places 
than one is able to guarantee, and the dishonesty of expressing it in more are 
topics dwelt on withsome warmth. The reviewer is a little disconcerted, however, 
to find the so-called abbreviated method of multiplication referred to as preferable 
to the ordinary method. They are both so very bad that it is difficult to say 
which is worse. 

There is also in this chapter a lucid discussion of logarithms, which with the 
illustrative examples will be easily grasped by any class. A short description 1s 
also given of the slide-rule. 
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The book of tables published with the trigonometry should be noted in 
connection with part one. It is a very attractively constructed table of five- 
place logarithms, both of numbers and of trigonometric functions. The spacing 
is generous and well calculated to relieve the eye of undue strain. A number of 
smaller tables are also given in the book, such as extra tables for “ small” angles; 
a table of four places for the natural functions; a table of squares; a table for 
transforming angles; a list of constants; and three small three-place logarithmic 
tables. Altogether a very useful book of tables. 

Part Two of the trigonometry contains, besides the discussion of the general 
angle, and the addition theorems and consequences of them, certain chapters 
not usually met with in treatises on the elements of this subject. The chapter on 
directed line-segments is a good introduction for the study of projective geometry 
and for the study of vector analysis. The chapter on inverse functions is one that 
will be of value to every student who will go on to the study of the calculus. It 
is a refreshing thing to see an American text-book with the notation “ Are sine.” 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of the book is the insertion of the chapter 
on the Theory of Wave Motion which closes the book. It is a subject of unusual 
interest and importance, and the chapter is one of the most beautiful in the book. 
We doubt, however, whether many teachers will venture to include it in a course 
where students are apt to have as little mathematical maturity as most students 
of trigonometry do. Such things, however, are worth while placing where 
teachers and students can have a look at them sometimes; and who knows whether 
twenty years from now they may be included in the earlier years of the student’s 
life just as now we include the study of the calculus in the freshman and sopho- 
more years and not in the very last year as was the custom twenty years ago. 

Much of interest in historical matter has been introduced “ not in the form of 
detached historical notes, but organically connected with the topic under dis- 
cussion.” This appears to the reviewer to be a decided improvement on the usual 
method, but he cherishes the belief that the effect would be much better if the 
historical matter were collected into a separate chapter at the end of the book, 
and the subject discussed as a whole,—but each one to his taste in such matters. 

The reviewer has not given the book a microscopic examination for printer’s 
errors, and mis-spelled words. He has not even worked out any of the trigo- 
nometric identities, of which he is glad to note the fewness, but he has been 
impressed with the inviting appearance of the pages, and the successful arrange- 
ment of the matter on the page. These details count for much more in making 


a usable book than teachers sometimes think. 
D. N. LEHMER. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 
Epirep By B. F. FINKEL AND R. P. BAKER. 


PROBLEMS FOR SOLUTION. 


ALGEBRA. 


When this issue was made up no solution of 420 had been received. 


424. Proposed by S. A. JOFFE, New York City. 
Sum the series 


CCA) G)FC TG) -Ca)G) Fe tera): 
and consider the cases i = a andi > a. 


425. Proposed by CLIFFORD N. MILLS, Brookings, S. D. 
Solve for x and y the equations: 27*” = 6 and 2?11 = 3), 


GEOMETRY. 


When this issue was made up solutions had been received for numbers 370, 
430, 432-3, 447-8, 450-1. Please give attention to 427, 442, 446, 449. 
452. Proposed by NATHAN ALTSHILLER, University of Washington. 


Through a given point a secant is drawn that meets three given concurrent lines in the 
points A, B, C respectively. Determine the position of the secant by the condition AB/BC = K, 
K being given. 


453. Proposed by CLIFFORD N. MILLS, South Dakota Agricultural College. 
Prove geometrically the formule for sin 28, cos 28, sin 38, cos 38. 
454. Proposed by LOUIS ROUILLION, Mechanics Institute, New York City. 


Show how to construct an equilateral triangle with its vertices lying on three lines not equally 
spaced. 


CALCULUS. 


When this issue was made up solutions had been received for numbers 358-9, 


361-2, 564, 371, 373. Please give attention to 332, 339, 340, 342, 348, 3538, 
360, 363. 


374. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


Show that, on a Mercator’s Chart, a great circle of a sphere whose radius is r will be repre~ 
sented by a curve whose equation is of the form 


c(ev/r — e~v/")) = 2 gin € -|. 0) . 


(Note. See Eisennart’s Differential Geometry, § 46, pp. 107-108; Oscoon’s Calculus, pp. 
331-333, § 6.) 


375. Proposed by Vv. M. SPUNAR, Chicago, Illinois. 
Solve the differential equation, 


2 
x(a — bax) ou — 2x(2a — bx) oy + 2(38a — bx)y = 6a’. 
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MECHANICS. 


When this issue was made up solutions had been received for numbers 292, 
298, 295-6-7-8-9. Please give attention to 272, 277-8-9, 286-7, 290-1, 294, 300. 


301. Proposed by CLIFFORD N. MILLS, Brookings, S. D. 
A wire is hanging from two points in the same horizontal plane. If the difference between 
the length of the wire and the actual distance between the supports is very small, show that 
a2 
S=2 ( 1+ =) ; 
where s is one half the length of the wire, c is the horizontal tension at the lowest point divided by 


w the load per unit of horizontal distance, and x is the distance of lowest point of the curve to 
the point of support. 


NUMBER THEORY. 


When this issue was made up solutions had been received for numbers 212- 
13, 215-16, 218, 220, 223. Please give attention to 191-2, 196, 198, 201-2, 205, 
208-9-10-11, 214, 217, 219, 221-2. 


224. Proposed by PATRICK WALSH, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Find the sides, in rational numbers, of a right angled triangle whose area is 53. 


225. Proposed by W. DE W. CAIRNS, Oberlin College. 


L’ Intermédiaire for June, 1914, contains the following problem: 
“Tf we write the terms of the arithmetic series 1, 5, 9, 13, 17, 21, 25, 29, 33, --- as follows: 


1 
5 9 13 
17 21 25 29 33 
37 41 45 49 53 57 61 
3 
it is seen that the sum of the terms of each line is a cube, and that these are the cubes of the suc- 
‘cessive ‘‘ odd integers. How is this shown?”’ 
It is here proposed not only to prove this, but to generalize the theorem as suggested, using, 
however, the simpler (and better known) case which includes all of the successive integers: 


1 
3. 8 
7 9 ii 


13 15 17 19 


SOLUTIONS OF PROBLEMS. 


ALGEBRA. 


412. Proposed by H. L. SLOBIN, University of Minnesota. 
Form the algebraic equation whose roots are: 


Ly 27 


Tv 
a, = COs Qo = — cos a3 = — cos—. 
1 9’ 9” 9 


SoLuTION BY CurFFoRD N. Mutts, Brookings, South Dakota. 


From the suggestions given by the proposer, 


(yt (yr 


Cos TT = 
2 
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Hence, 
(1+ (- (= 19-4 (= 1)" (= 1-4 (49 
= ne » B= 
2 ? 2 2 ; 
and the equation to be constructed is 
x? — (a1 + a2 + ag)a? + (aide + 103 + Geds)4 — a10203 = 0. 


We have 


Sq, = fo DE ee DE 
ay= 


2(— 1)” , 


which involves the nine 9th roots of (— 1). 
From x? + 1 = 0 we have 


a — a’? + a6 — a + at— a? +e —2+1=0, 


which contains all the complex 9th roots of (— 1). 
Hence 


e+tre—-ey—-e#tertl=a¢—a¢tta, 
and this is equal to zero since 
eo —atta = x(2§ — 2+ 1), 
in which the factor z6 — z?-+ 1 = 0. 


Therefore 
3 — (= YUH DP = (18? + 
a 2(— 1) 
Again, 6/9 4/9 /9 
—_— — —_— 2 
a1a2 + 103 + Ao; = — — 7 
4 (= 18 + (= e+ (4-1 (= P+ (= 198 + (— HP HI 
ence 
(— 1)2 — (— 1)49 — 2(— 1)99 4 (— 198 — (— 179 
_1 ~ (= 15 + (— 149 — 2(— 18 — (— 19 4-1 
i a OT, 
Now 
H e—e —ob+at*—-e—ae~+il = — 2 — 2°, 
ence 
La? —2Q¢6—2? +1 I1o-— 324+ 1 3 
hl a a ad =] 2 =~] 
making use of «9 + 1 = 0 and #6 = 23 — 1. 
Finally, 
nants = (— 1)4/9 + (— 1)8/9 4+ (— 1) 4 (— 1989 + (— 1989 + (— 1) + (— 12% 4-1 
8(— 1)? 
_—(- 1 - (— 189 — (— 1/19 4 (— 1)79 4+ (— 1989 + (— 1989 4+ (— 1)19 
(ime 4 8(— 1)" 
= 8(— 1)" ~ @? 


making useof #® +a265+¢!°9+e41=2¢7 +25 +23 +2. 
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Hence, the required equation is 
x — ee —- 3 = 0. 


Solved similarly by H. C. Fremstsr, and also by C. E. Grraens by merely substituting the 
values of a1, a2, a3 and reducing by means of trigonometric relations. Mr. Feemster also sent in. 
such a second solution. 

Editorial note. The details of the work on this problem may be simplified by use of Gauss” 
periods. See WEBER’s Algebra, volume I, chapter XVI. 


413. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 


Apply Euler’s transformation to show that 


1 + 2%% + 32? -+ 473 4+ --- = Ga 


SoLuTION BY W. C. BrEeNKE, University of Nebraska. 
This is a special case of the series 
S(a) = 1-- 2%x + 3'a* + 4°22 + ---; r = positive integer. 


Such series may be summed by repeated use of Euler’s transformation based on 
the factor (1 — x). The whole operation may be performed at once as follows, 
the process being valid for | «| < 1. 

Multiply both sides of the last equation by 


(1 — x) = {| — pi Cx + rpaCoa" — see + (— 1) Hye, 


Arranging the right member in powers of zx, we find that the coefficients of 


ant, gt, ..- are all zero by virtue of the formula (special case of (3) p. 183 of 
Chrystal’s Algebra, Vol. 2) 

Ww — (n— 1) Ci + (nm — 2) ng — 0 HH DT Cn-1 = 03 7 < 1. 
Hence 


(1 — x)S (ar) = 1+ (2? — piCva + (87 — 271i + npiCe)a? + --- 
+ (Ci —_ (r —_ 1)" iC + .e + (— 1)"410,) a". 
The result may also be written in the form 


_ S,(a) ~~ rt 1 CxS ,_1(2) + rp1Cga"Sy—2 (x) + oe. + (— 1)" p4iC,a" 
S@) = ar , 


where 


Sn(x) = 1+ 2"a + 8a? + ++ + (n+ 1)”. 


When r = 2 this gives the sum of the proposed series. 
Also solved by the PRoposEr. 


414. Proposed by R. D. CARMICHAEL, Indiana University. 
Prove by means of an example that one of the series 

a | o ol 

ih On? k= Ch — 1’ 


Ck ots 0, 1, 


may be divergent while the other is convergent. 
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SoLuTION BY E. B. Witson, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The following two series fit the conditions of the problem: 
1 1 1 1 
vo’ v3 Wat vet” 
1 1 1 1 
W—-1'—-W-1' vW—-i'—-w-1! 
The first converges because it is an alternating series whose terms steadily 
decrease in absolute value and approach zero. That the second is divergent 
may be seen by bracketing the terms in pairs. For, if n is even, we have 
Loy 1 — =-Wwmtvn+14+2 2 
Vn-1 —vnt1i-—1 (vn—1(vn+1-—-)° 24+’ 


whence the series is divergent as one sees by comparison with the divergent series 
2,2 ,.2 
a a 


GEOMETRY. 


440. Proposed by Ww. L. WATSON, Moundsville, West Va. 
A solid sector is cut out of a sphere 10 feet in radius by a cone whose vertical angle is 120°. 
Find the radius of the sphere whose volume is equal to that of the sector. 


SOLUTION BY Emma M. Gipson, Drury College. 


The volume of the solid sector O-ABC is equal to that of the cone AOB, 
having a vertex angle of 120° and altitude OD equal to 10 cos 60°, plus the vol- 
ume of a spherical segment of altitude CD = 10 — 10 cos 60° = 5, and diameter 
of base AB = 2 X 10sin 60° = 10 V3. Then 


C 


Lolo Ns 
ee 


1 
Volume of cone = ; base xX altitude = gd xX 5 = 125m. 


1 625 
Volume of segment = at xX 25 XK 25 = 3 T- 


6207 _ 10007 


.. Volume of solid sector = 1257 ++ 3 3 
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Let r’ be the radius of sphere whose volume is equal to the volume of the 


° 3 
solid sector. Then $rr” = 1%, 


‘= 1250 = 5 V2. 


Also solved by A. M. Harpine, Pau Capron, WALTER C. EELis, EtmMer Scour er, H. C. 
FrEmMstTER, Horace Oxson, C. E. Giraens, Geo. W. HartweE ., and Cuirrorp N. MILts. 


CALCULUS. 
354. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 
Prove 
Ta 
rii+a)r(1 —a) = Sn qa’ 


SoLuTion By A. G. Caris, Defiance, O. 


(The outline for this proof is taken from notes of a course in Definite Integrals given by Pro- 
fessor G, A. Bliss at the University of Chicago.) 


The following preliminary theorems are used in the proof. 


(1) sinz= 2]I(1— 53). 


v=l 
00 Ay 
(2) coz =I (1- 5a). 
3) ae a 
( sn7a a V—-a@ 2?-—a@' P-—a 
a. gal T 
(4) 0 ite = gna’ 
(5) 1 + a) = al(a). 
(6) y “T'(a) = { arte ude. 
tt) 
Proor oF THEOREM (1). 
; = Oein2 Bo gw Fa et 
sing = 2sin5 Coss = 2 sing sin—p— . 


By repeated applications of this formula we obtain 


ee mtr & a SET . at am et OA Ve 
sin z = SiN jq * SIN —p_ * SIN —p_—— +++ sin on . 


This may be written more briefly by substituting 2” = p. 
g++ yr 


p—l 
sin z= 2? [[ sin > 


y=0 
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Combine these factors in pairs, taking together such factors that the sum 
of the coefficients of x shall be p. The general form of these products will be 


_&8ber. stp), 
in -——— sin ——————— 
P P 


By trigonometric transformation, this becomes 


S 


e 9 YT e 9 * 
sin®*-_— sin'—. 
P P 


There will be (3 — 1) of these factors, the factor sin and the factor 
& + P 1 
. 2 . z 
sin which equals cos. 
(p/2)—1 
Whence, sin g = 2771 sin 5 cos— [[ (sine — sin? = ) . (A) 
v=1 


Dividing both sides of this equation by gz, 


. 2 
; sin — 
sing 2771 geet 6 , 
— = — P cos — (sine — sine ) 
2 P 8 Pp vol 
P 
Passing to the limit of both sides as z = 0, we have 
Dp-l (p/2)—1 
1 = — sin? a . 
P v=1 P 


Dividing both members of (A) by this result, we have 


e 2 2 
(p/2)—1 sin* — 
sin 2 = p sin 7 cos JJ {1- 


v=1 


_ VT 
sin? — 
P 
Taking the limit of this expression as p = ©, we have 
00 gy 
sing = lI (1 — #3). 


VT 


v=1 


PRooF OF THEOREM (2). © 
2 8 sd 2 
sinz = 2sin5 cos; = zI] 1 — >> }- 


y=1 | oo 


From (1), 
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Dividing the first of these two equations by the second, we have 


From this we have at once 


ee) Ag 
cose =II(1 — eo pe) 


PrRooF oF THEOREM (3). 
From (1) and (2) we have 


; 0 a oe) Aq? 
sinna = nalI(1-S), cos na = I (1- ap) 


v=l v=1 


At once we have 


2 2 
log sin ra = log x + log a + log (1-75 ) + log(1~§ ) + _ 


2 2 Ag? 
log cos Ta = log (1 — Fr ) + loe(1 — + tog(1- + ree, 


By differentiation of these two series, we have 


and 


t _l 2a 20 2a 
TOUTE Poe 2g F—-a@ 


Sa 
mtanta = 79 get 3 4a? det 


Substituting a/2 for a, we have 


Ta 
mtlan >= gota “ates a cee 
. wa 9 Ta . 9 Ta ; 
sin —= cos” — — Ssin* = 
2 2 2 1 
7 tan > + reot a= x i fH - 
Ta 9 . wa Ta SIn 7a 
cos = Sin -~ cos 
2 2 2 


Adding the corresponding series, we have 


a 1 2a 2a 2a 


sin7a a l—a@ 2?—q@ °° 32 — @? 


Proor oF THEOREM (4). 


eet -{ e+f ie 
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; ; ws gs 1 
"Transforming the second integral by the substitution, « = y? 
a. pal 


1 ,—a 

Y 
~~ ={ ow, 
Filta J ity 


1 
de = [ {ye — gt? + gett — gett t ...} dy, 
0 


1 —a el 
y a ap _ 
d { a a+1 a+2 we eddy. 
{ow ery }dy 


Integrating these two series term by term, we have, 


7 yet 1 1 1 1 ] ] 
Sipe®s|irapitagac ft isarreatenan 


via 
sin 7a 


But this, by (8), is 


—— dz = =—— . 
» l+2 sin 7a 


Proofs of theorems (5) and (6) may be found in almost any elementary dis- 
cussion of the properties of I'(a), and need not be given here. 
We are now to prove . 


TO 
rd+a@rd — a) = sin wa 
By (5), (1 + a) = aI(a). 
Our problem is thus reduced to the proof of 
(a) — a) = sin qa’ 
By (6), PO = [amterat 
Y 0 


Multiplying both sides by e~”, we have 
CMO) peap nein 
y* 0 


Taking the integral of both sides with respect to y from 0 to a, we have 


ayy a (ra a a 
I'(a) { <_ dy = { { teu et) dady = f got { e 4) dydx 
o ¥ 0 70 0 0 


a x a—l 


= ; ipa” 
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By (4), 
a pal _ 
o lta  sinza’ 
i —dy = { ye *dy = { yo -N1e~Ydy = T(1 — a). 
0 ¥ 0 0 
Mal — a) = sin 7a’ 
and 
TA 
r+ al — a) = sin wa’ 


Also solved by T. M. Buaxsuzn, C. N. Scumaty, A. M. Harpine, A. L. McCarry, and J. 
W. Cuawson. 


355. Proposed by C. N. SCHMALL, New York City. 
Given the curve of the nth degree, 
y” — (a + be)y™ + (¢ + dx + ex*)y" 4+ +++ = 0, 


show that if each ordinate is divided by the corresponding subtangent, the sum of all te resulting. 
ratios will be a constant. 


SOLUTION BY J. W. CLAwson, Collegeville, Pa. 


The question should read: ‘‘show that if for a given abscissa each ordinate 

The sum of all the ordinates corresponding to a given abscissa 21 is equal to 
minus the coefficient of y”, viz., + (a + ba). 

Hence, the sum of the derivatives of the several ordinates will be -+ b. 

But each subtangent is the ordinate divided by the slope of the curve at the 
top of the ordinate. Hence any ordinate divided by its corresponding subtangent 
is equal to the slope of the curve at the top of that ordinate. We have just shown 
that the sum of these slopes for all the ordinates corresponding to a given abscissa 
isaconstant. This proves the problem, as amended. See Epwarps’ Differential 
Calculus, page 151. 

Also solved by the Proposer. 

MECHANICS. 

274. Proposed by G. B. M. ZERR. 

A sphere moves on the concave side of a rough cylindrical surface of which the transverse 
section perpendicular to the generating lines is a hypocycloid. If s = 1 sin n@ be the intrinsic 


equation of the hypocycloid, then J = (a — b)4b/a, n = a/(a — 2b), where a = radius of fixed 
circle, b = radius of rolling circle. 


REMARK By A. H. Witson, Haverford College. 


The statement of this problem is incomplete. As it stands it is not a problem 
at all. 
275. Proposed by W. J. GREENSTREET, Editor of the Mathematical Gazette, England. 


If a particle be attracted towards the angular points of a regular hexagon by forces equal to 
r—*, at distance r, find the condition for stability of equilibrium. 
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SoLtuTion By A. H. Wizson, Haverford College. 


The discussion is for the center of the hexagon, an obvious position of equi- 
librium. Let this point be taken as origin, the hexagon placed with two vertices 
on the x-axis. Let 7 be the side of the hexagon. 

Form the potential function V. For one attracting center this is of the form 


f r?dV =r*/(1 —h) — ro */(1—h). (The value h = 1 must be excepted.) 


0 
For simplicity the origin is taken as a standard position. 


V = 2>r'“*/(1 — h) — Vo. 
Each r is of the form [(a@ — s)?-+ (y — #)*}!}?. Expand V in the neighborhood 


of the origin in powers of x and y. For r'~ this expansion is 
ph pot 3(1—h)ro a+ t(1— h)ro ty +3[(1— bro 1 (1— fh) rg] 2? 
—(1—hro 3st -ay+3[(1—h)ro 1-1 — Pro Py? + eee 
For (s, t) substitute successively the codrdinates of the hexagon points and sum: 
V=Vo—- 324+ 8h)ro* w+ y+: 


In the neighborhood of the origin then the equations of motion are 


Pe OV _ a 
May = a= (2 + 3h)ro "2, 
Py OV _ 4 


For stable equilibrium we must have here 


2+ 3h< 0. 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


Epirep By R. D. CARMICHAEL. 
NEW QUESTIONS. 


19. How many known proofs are there of the proposition that the square of the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two sides? Where are 
the proofs to be found? 

20. Some of our readers would like to have a simple account, without proofs, of just what 
has been accomplished toward the proof of the theorem that the equation 2” + y” = 2” is im- 
possible in integers when n > 2. 

21. For the diophantine equation 

2—y=17 
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2 3 
OX x 
U = |e (ec ++ Ee) 


— : { (a? — 3a") (e* + e*)dx 
0 0 


+ 6 [we — dx | 


_ {7 Qa2(ex — ¢722) + | a(e + @-%) — : (er — &*) || 


1 
— a | —_— 3x”) (e* —_— eer) 


C 


1 6a 6 
—_— — 2(pac __ pac) __ —__ (ac ~—ac — (pac —_ pac 

3 | 2ate e%) 7, Oe +e J+ al € )|. 
Substituting the values of wu and uw in the expression above for u we obtain the 
desired result. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Epirep By W. DEW. CAIRNS. 


“The propagation of electric waves in wireless telegraphy ”’ is the title of a 
paper by Professor George R. Dean, of the Missouri School of Mines, in The 
Electrician for September 11, 1914. 


Dr. L. L. Dives, formerly professor of mathematics at the University of 
Arizona, has been elected to an associate professorship at the University of 
Saskatchewan. 


The Southwestern Section of the American Mathematical Society held its 


eighth regular meeting at the University of Nebraska on Saturday, November 
28, 1914. 


Mr. J. L. Ritey, formerly instructor in mathematics at the University of 
Oklahoma, has accepted a fellowship in Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, for the 
year 1914-15. Professor E. P. R. Duvat has returned to his former position 
as associate professor of mathematics at the University of Oklahoma. 


Dr. E. E. Whitford has been promoted to an assistant professorship of 
mathematics at the College of the City of New York. 


Mr. Joel D. Eshleman, A.B., has been appointed instructor in mathematics in 
Adelbert College, Western Reserve University. 


Dr. E. B. Stouffer, formerly instructor in mathematics in the University of 
Illinois, has accepted an assistant professorship in the University of Kansas. 


Professor M. Frechet, University of Poitiers, France, who was to lecture at 
the University of Illinois during the present year, has joined the French army. 
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The Cambridge University Press of England has published “Tables for Stat- 
isticlans and Biometricians ”’ by Karl Pearson in quarto form, 228 pages. 


The University of Chicago Press announces as in press “ The Theory of Col- 
lineation Groups ” by Professor H. F. Blichfeldt, of Leland Stanford Junior 
University. 


A second revised edition of the English translation by Dr. G. G. Morrice of 
Professor Felix Klein’s well-known “ Lectures on the Icosahedron and the 
Solution of Equations of the Fifth Degree ” has just been issued from the press 
of Kegan Paul, Paris; Trubner and Co., London. 


The majority of the American reports to the International Commission on the 
Teaching of Mathematics are no longer given free distribution by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education; it is therefore necessary to correct the statement made at 
the end of the September Montuty. On application, however, to the Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D. C., a bulletin of the publications of the 
Bureau will be sent free, giving the prices at which these may be obtained. The 
whole set of reports above mentioned costs less than one dollar. 


At the University of Chicago the departments of mathematics and mathe- 
matical astronomy combine as one body, on the one hand in the biweekly club 
meeting for reports of research in progress, and on the other hand in certain stated 
meetings for social intercourse. Under the latter head, a general dinner is held 
in the autumn for the advanced students and members of the staff, a dinner in 
the spring for the fellows of the departments provided by the members of the staff, 
and a general dinner in the summer for advanced students and staff. The members 
of the staff also meet regularly each month for a dinner and evening discussion 
of matters pertaining to the departments. The autumn general dinner was held 
on Wednesday evening, October 14, 1914, with an attendance of about fifty. 


In recent numbers of Comptes Rendus of the French Academy of Science appear 
the following preliminary notes: May 25, Professor T. H. Gronwall on “ The 
series of Laplace”; June 8, Professor T. H. Gronwall on “Some methods of 
summation and their application to Fourier’s series’; June 15, Professor C. N. 
Moore on “ The relation between certain methods for the summation of a diver- 
gent series.” The last two are independent announcements to the effect that 
the method of de La Vallée-Poussin is more general than that of Cesaro. 


Among recent publications of interest to teachers of mathematics is “ ‘The 
Teaching of Mathematics”? by Professor R. E. Manchester, of the State Normal 
School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. This text of 75 pages, published by C. W. Bardeen, 
Syracuse, after treating the practical benefits of the study of mathematics and 
the leading considerations in the teaching of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, 
deals with the place of mathematics in vocational schools and with methods and 
modes of presenting these subjects. 
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The Central Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers met in the 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago, November 27 and 28. According to the pro- 
gram as issued by the secretary, Mr. W. L. Eikenberry, University High School, 
University of Chicago, the subject of last year “‘ Vocational courses in science and 
mathematics ” was continued as a part of this year’s subject for discussion, 
viz., ‘‘ Problems arising in adjusting applied science to high school curricula.” A 
full report of report of the meetings of the Mathematics Section will be made in 
a later issue. 


The Macmillan Co. has recently published “The theory of relativity,” a 
book of 295 pages by L. Silberstein, lecturer in natural philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Rome. It is based, in part, upon a course of lectures delivered in 
University College, London, in 1912-18. 


The British Board of Education has issued a “‘ Memorandum on the Teaching 
of Geometry in Secondary Schools ’’ which covers essentially the same ground as 
the circular on geometry issued five years ago by the Board and now out of 
print. 


A large volume entitled ‘ List of Prime Numbers from 1 to 10,006,721 ” by 
Professor D. N. Lehmer, University of California, was recently published by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. The last four digits of the primes are given 
in the body of the table and the remaining digits are at the top and bottom of the 
columns. Five thousand primes are listed on each page, and the table gives the 
rank of any prime in the series of primes. ‘The same precautions were taken in 
printing these tables as were observed in printing the factor tables for the first 
ten million numbers, which were prepared in 1909 by the same author under the 
auspices of the Carnegie Institution. By the publication of these tables Profes- 
sor Lehmer has rendered an important. service to mathematics, in view of their 
great accuracy and convenient arrangement. 


The last volume (X XI) of the Proceedings of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education contains, among numerous articles of a more special 
nature, three which have a general interest and which perhaps deserve mention 
here. ‘The titles are 
(1) How Can the Colleges and the Industries Cooperate? 

By Ivy L. Lee, Executive Assistant, Penn. R. R. Co. 

(2) [Same title as (1)]. 

By Edward D. Sabine, ‘Terminal Engineer, N. Y. C. & H. R. R. 
(3) Recommendations Concerning the Units of Force. 

By Professor E. V. Huntington, Harvard University. 

The first two will be interesting and instructive to upper classmen in schools 
of engineering. The third is especially recommended to teachers of physics in 
secondary schools. 
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The universities of Great Britain, according to announcements, opened as 
usual this academic year with probably half the regular attendance, one half 
being in active military service. The German universities also are reported to 
have opened. 


Professor F. R. Moulton published in Popular Astronomy for August—Sep- 
tember a very lucid and comprehensive analysis of the works of the noted Ameri- 
can astronomer, Dr. George W. Hill, who died April 16, 1914. 


‘“Problemi della Scienza,” published in 1906 by F. Enriques, professor of 
projective and descriptive geometry in the University of Bologna, has been 
translated into English by Katharine Royce; the book is published by the Open 
Court Publishing Company under the title “‘ Problems of Science.”’ 


A press dispatch appeared in August describing the unusual mental calcula- 
tions carried out before a class in psychology at the summer session of the Univer- 
sity of California by Arthur A. Gamble, “‘ a 21-year-old student of the University 
of Chicago.” A letter of inquiry to Professor Warner Brown of the department of 
psychology in the University of California brought an authoritative account from 
which the following interesting extracts are taken. 

“He is not a college student.! . . . He knows no mathematics beyond simple 
arithmetic—does not even know what logarithms are or how they are used. He 
does know several short-cuts in multiplication and division (multiplying from 
the left, etc.). His forte is factoring. He can give offhand (5 seconds or less) 
two numbers which when multiplied together make any 5- or 6-place number 
which is proposed; he often gives two numbers which nearly make the given 
number, with a statement of the remainder. As you see, this depends upon the 
knowledge of a rather extended multiplication table, say up to 500. He is 
familiar enough with the products of numbers to be able to give squares and cubes 
quickly. ... 

“Division he accomplishes by tentative multiplication, which is easier for him. 
Cube roots are not easy for him; he makes a large number of guesses and tries 
them out by multiplication. . . . He knows the powers of 2 (‘‘ doubling a penny ’”’) 
up to the 32d and can reel them off as fast as he can speak.” 

“ He knows the data necessary for calendar computations and gives the day of 
the week for any date very quickly. 

“He cannot add very rapidly. His memory for digits is not unusual, but he 
can hold in memory a large collection of numbers. . . . He has an unbounded 


1 He visited the University of Chicago and members of the mathematical staff tried him out 
with the same conclusions as reached by Professor Brown. They advised him to return to his 
home in Rochester, N. Y., and continue his regular high school course rather than continue to 
develop his freakish propensities. EDITORS. 

2 Evidently memorized from the famous horse shoe problem. Eb. 

3 The newspaper item stated that Dr. Brown handed simultaneously to Mr. Gamble and an 
expert adding machine operator a list of numbers to be added, all of four or more digits, Mr. Gamble 
obtaining the correct sum more quickly than the mechanical adder. Ep. 
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interest in numbers as numbers. The result is that he has come to individualize 
thousands of them to almost the same extent that you or I individualize the 
numbers below 100; he knows their relationships in the arithmetical family.” 


DL’ Enseignement Mathematique is doubtless the leading journal devoted to the 
pedagogy of mathematics. This appears under the joint editorship of C. A. 
Laisant of Paris and H. Fehr of Geneva, with the collaboration of A. Buhl of 
Toulouse; it is published by Gauthier-Villars of Paris and Georg and Cie of 
Geneva. The publication is now in the sixteenth year; the subscription price is 
15 franes per year (Stechert and Co., West 25th St., New York City). Each 
volume consists of about 500 pages. 

Probably the general nature of the journal is best illustrated by a summary of 
the articles which appear in the current volume (1914). The first number, issued 
January 15, 1914, of some 80 pages, includes articles on non-Euclidean geometry 
as applied to the theory of relativity, on multiple equalities, on the integration of 
the equations for the movements of a planet about the sun, on some points on 
the theory of sets, on transcendental plane curves given by equations in which the 
variables are separable, on a double system of lines on a surface, on an application 
of the rule of false position, and on new formulas for Heronian triangles. These 
articles by French, German, Italian, and Russian authors are all written in 
French. In addition to the articles, space is devoted to current events, to notes 
and documents, to reviews, and bibliography. The second number is of the same 
general nature as the first, while the third, fourth, and fifth issues are devoted 
almost entirely to a report of the International Conference on the teaching of 
mathematics which was held at Paris, April 1-4, 1914. 

The titles of the articles, above-mentioned, show clearly that the appeal is 
made not to the beginner in mathematics but to the real student of the science. 
Historical articles are of rather infrequent occurrence. The notes and documents 
in recent issues have been devoted in large measure to the activities of the Inter- 
national Commission, while the treatment of reviews and bibliography of current 
literature in the field does not vary greatly from the procedure in American 
journals. 


ERRATA. 


Page 164, line 4 up. For J. A. Colson, read J. W. Clawson. Page 190, under 
Algebra. For 416 read 416A, and for 417 read 417A. Page 258, line 8 up. 
For 27% read 27° Page 259, line 2 down. For x?) read x??-), Page 290, 
line 2 up. For dr” read d"—. 

Also on page 259, the author wishes to substitute for the paragraph (4) the 
following: “To point out that although the Conchoid of Nicomedes is used in the 
text to trisect an angle, this application of the curve was a discovery claimed by 
Pappus (about 300 A. D.).1. Nicomedes (about 180 B. C.) used the curve for 
the duplication of the cube? and we have only the assertion of Proclus that 
Nicomedes also used it for the trisection of an angle.” 

Page 299, last line, last term. For ( — 1)* read ( — 1)*1. 


